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This Book Is Dedicated 
To The Memory Of 


Gurudev Rabindranath Tagore 


‘For those who have grown up in the Tagore tradition in India 
it is a little difficult to measure the great influence it has exercised on 
them and on the country. [ cannot venture to do so. But I wish to 
pay my deep homage to one who has been as a beacon light to all of 
us, ever pointing to the finer and nobler aspects of life and never 
allowing us to fall into the ruts which kill individuals as well as 
nations. Nationalism, specially when it urges us to fight for freedom, is 
noble and life-giving. But often it becomes a narrow creed, and limits 
and encompasses its votaries and makes them forget the many-sidedness 
of life. But Rabindranath Tagore has given to our nationalism the 
outlook of internationalism and has enriched it with art and music and 
magic of his words, so that it has become the full-blooded emblem of 
India’s awakened spirit.”’ 

—JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 
(Golden Book of Tagore) 


FOREWORD 


India shares with Egypt, Western Asia and China the 
credit of being a cradle of human civilisation. From pre- 
historic times, her fame for wisdom and spiritual excellence 
has spread to all corners of the world. There are reasons 
to believe that the earliest Greek philosophers were influenced 
by Indian thought. It is a matter of history that the message 
of the Buddha profoundly influenced human development 
several centuries before the advent of the Christ. Since then 
India has been making contributions in the world of religion 
and philosophy, literature and arts, music and painting, 
sculpture and architecture that rank among the highest 
achievements of human genius. 

In spite of high attainments in many fields, education 
and culture in India have often been restricted to privileged 
groups. For one thing, there were social restrictions on the 
universal spread of knowledge. For another, books were 
long unknown and people depended mainly on oral traditions 
for preserving and transmitting the national heritage. Many 
of the vicissitudes of Indian history can be traced to the fact 
that Indian culture was not broad-based but like an inverted 
pyramid rested on its apex. The spread of universal educa- 
tion has therefore been accepted as one of the major objec- 
tives of independent India. 

The role of libraries in the spread and maintenance of 
education and culture is self-evident. In fact, the multiplica- 
tion of books and better access to them are essential condi- 
tions for the success of democracy. Independent India has 
therefore laid great stress on the development of libraries 
throughout the country. Among such libraries, the National 
Library, Calcutta, has a special place mainly due to the 
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vision and imagination of Lord Curzon who also deserves 
our gratitude for what he did for the preservation and main- 
tenance of our archaeological monuments. 

After the attainment of Independence, Maulana Azad 
as the first Education Minister of free India decided that the 
National Library, Calcutta, should be developed into one of 
the great libraries of the world. The construction of the 
Annexe is an important and indeed necessary step towards 
the realisation of that end, for the Library has grown from 
3,50,000 volumes in 1947 to over a million today and is now 
growing still faster as one of the four designated libraries of 
India. It is singularly appropriate and happy that the 
foundation-stone of the Annexe of the Library should be laid 
today by Shri Jawaharlal Nehru, who is not only a great 
statesman and free India’s first Prime Minister but also a 
scholar and author in his own right. 

I am also glad that the Librarian is bringing out on the 
occasion a history of its development and growth since 
inception. The author speaks with pride of the progress 
made since 1947. I do not wish to repeat what he has said 
but would like to draw attention to a few facts. The grant 
for purchase of books was Rs. 7,200 in the year prior to 
Independence, today it is Rs. 1,50,000. In 1947, it purchased 
5,000 books, in 1959 over 36,000. There were then 425 
current journals as against 5,681 today. 8,590 people visited 
the Reading Rooms in 1947-48, but the number of readers 
last year was 3,18,124. As against 9,908 volumes lent out for 
home use in that year, almost 62,000 volumes were loaned 
last year. Formerly, the Library was open for 250 days in 
the year from 10 a.m. to 7 p.m.; now it is open for 362 
days from 9 a.m. to 8 p.m. I am happy to note that the 
Estimates Committee of Parliament has in its report for 1957 
recognised these achievements of the Library and suggested 
that Librarians from other centres in the country should 
come here for further study and training. 
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All these are impressive achievements and before I 
conclude, I should like to congratulate the Librarian and 
other members of the staff of the National Library for the 
way in which they have worked to make this Library grow 
to its present status and also express the hope that their 
efforts will lead to still further growth and development. 


Calcutta, 


HuMAYUN KaBiR 
May 8, 1961 
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CHAPTER ONE 


THE NATIONAL LIBRARY 
ITS HISTORY, GROWTH AND FUTURE 


Gaucutta Pusric Lisrary 


The history of the National Library will be incomplete without 
a brief survey of the Calcutta Public Library, which was established 
in ‘the first half of the nineteenth century. As its name implies, the 
Calcutta Public Library was not an institution run by the Govern- 
ment. Yet, its legacy is discernible in the collection of rare books and 
journals, the organisational set-up and the ideals of library service 
of the present National Library. 

The Calcutta Public Library owes its origin to Mr. J. H. 
Stocqueler (pseudonym of Joachim Heyward Siddons), the Editor 
of the Englishman. In his Memoirs, he writes: “Finding, by my 
letters from Bombay, that the ‘General Library’ had taken firm 
root and was flourishing, I determined to attain the introduction of 
a similar establishment in Calcutta, for that city was equally desti- 
titute of a Public Library. The endeavour had been made some 
years previously and had failed. 

“Receiving a good deal of countenance from the upper classes, 
my project was now submitted to a public meeting (August 1835), 
over which Sir John Peter Grant, one of the judges of the Supreme 
Court, presided, and was so well received that subscriptions rapidly 
poured in, and books were presented. I was appointed Honorary 
Secretary to the Library, and received very gratifying public tributes 
to my humble endeavours to supply a real want.”! 

The resolution passed at that public meeting was most signi- 
ficantly worded and ran as follows: ‘That it is expedient and neces- 
sary to establish in Calcutta a Public Library of reference and 
circulation, that shall be open to all ranks and classes without 
distinction, and sufficiently extensive to supply the wants of the entire 
community in every department of literature”. The 24 members of 
the provisional committee appointed to accomplish the objects of 


2 Stocqueler: The Memoirs of a Journalist (1873), p. 707. 
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this resolution were largely of the European community in Calcutta 
and Baboo Rasik Krishna Mallik and Baboo Rasamay Datta 


were the only Indian members.? 

Every person subscribing 300 rupees in one payment, or in three 
payments of 100 rupees each—100 rupees being paid down, and the 
remaining instalments at intervals of six and twelve months, was to 
be considered a Proprietor. 

Three classes of subscribers with varying levies of entrance fees 
and subscriptions for the first two classes and merely a two-rupee 
monthly subscription for the third class were formed. The first two 
classes could become shareholders after the lapse of a few years by 
paying a lump sum of Rs. 200/-. 

Prince Dwarakanath Tagore became the first Proprietor of the 
Calcutta Public Library, In grateful remembrance of his patronage 
the citizens of Calcutta installed his marble bust, executed by sculptor 
Weeks, in the premises of the Calcutta Public Library, which still 
adorns the entrance of the National Library at Belvedere. 

The nucleus of the Library was formed by donations from private 
individuals, and by the transfer from the library of the College of 
Fort William of a valuable collection of books consisting of 4,675 
volumes by the Governor-General, Lord (then Mr. Charles) Metcalfe 
on the following conditions: 

(1) “That the Society shall provide a place and establishment 
fitting for the reception, care and preservation of the books 
lent by the Government; and if at any time, from want of 
funds or any other cause, the Society shall neglect or be 
unable to do so, that they will re-deliver the books to any 
person whom the Governor may depute to receive them. 

(2) That the arrangement shall be subject to the approbation 

of the Hon’ble the Court of Directors, and the books be 
reclaimable by the Government, if this appropriation be 
disapproved by that authority. (The Court of Directors 
of the East India Company agreed to this arrangement in 
their communication No. 28 dated the 14th August, 1839). 
That they shall at all time be open to the examination of 
any person the Government of Bengal may depute to 


examine them in order to see that the books are preserved 
with care.” 


(3 
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’ The other members were: Sir Edward Ryan, Si 
Macnaghten, Mr. C. W. Smith, Colonel Dunlop. The Re. i rane’ Mr’ Dickens, 
Dr. Ranken, The Rev. James Charles, Mr. J. C. Marshman, Mr. John Bell, Mr. W. P- 
Grant, The Rev. Dr. St, Leger, Mr. James Kyd and Capt. DB. L. Richardson. 
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The generosity of Dr. F. P. Strong, Civil Surgeon of the 24 
Parganas gave the Calcutta Public Library its first housing. (The 
Libr ary was opened to the public on the ground floor of his residence 
in 1836.8 After a temporary shift to Fort William in July 1841, the 
Library was finally removed to the first floor of Metcalfe Hall on 
the Strand Road. 

The Metcalfe Hall was built by raising subscription to do honour 
to Lord (then Mr. Charles) Metcalfe for the emancipation of the press 
and for his private and public virtues. Mr. C. K. Robinson, Magis- 
trate of Calcutta, designed the building and it was built by M/s. 
Burn & Company at a cost of Rs. 68,000. The citizens of Calcutta 
assembled at a meeting in the Town Hall on August 21, 1835 and 
resolved to establish a Public Library to be housed in a building 
which would bear the name ‘Metcalfe Library Building’. The main 
object of the convener of the meeting was, however, the building of 
the Metcalfe Hall, and the idea of the library came in as a second 
thought to put the Hall to some use. After the Calcutta Public 
Library was opened to the public, the Metcalfe Library Building 
Committee ultimately dropped the idea of establishing a new library 
and instead, offered accommodation to the Calcutta Public Library 
in the Metcalfe Hall, which was built mainly through their 
efforts.; Thus, the two separate moves virtually became united 
and the result was a library, which was the first of its kind in 
the East. 

But the accommodation offered was not free of any charge. The 
Calcutta Public Library had to contribute a sum of Rs. 16,398, the 
balance being the contribution of the Royal Agri-Horticultural 
Society and the other bodies who originally planned the erection of 
the Hall. The Horticultural Society of India occupied the ground 
floor of the building till the beginning of the twentieth century.4 —~ 

Mr. H. E. A. Cotton describes the architectural style as follows: 
“The order of architecture is taken from the portico of the Temple 
of Winds at Athens, and the design was chosen . . . for its lightness 
and durability. A broad flight of steps leads to the portico or colon- 
nade on the west or river front and there is a covered colonnade 
entrance to the east, with another similar flight of steps which lead 
up to the entrance hall. The building is raised on a solid but orna- 
mental basement, ten feet in height, and columns thirty in number 


5 Sir Edward Ryan, Charles Cameron, T. Dickens, H. M. Parker, W. P. Grant, 
J.C. Marshman, J. R. Colvin were the seven “Curators” of the first Committee. 

‘Curiously enough, even to-day the National Library and the Agri-Horticultural 
Society are neighbours at Alipore | 
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and thirty six feet in height, rise from this basement and support the 
general entablature of the building, giving it externally much the 
appearance of a Greek temple of one lofty storey. The columns and 
colonnade nearly surround the whole building. It was intended to 
carry them entirely round, but the scheme could not be put into 
execution for want of funds.’ 

In about four months’ time a sum of about Rs. 3,000 was col- 
lected from the patrons of the Institution. The number of books 
received from donors was about 6,500 including the books of the 
Fort William College. One Mr. Stacy was put in charge of the 
Library and Mr. Peary Chand Mitra, the acknowledged father of the 
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made ready for the use of the readers, the Library was declared 
open to the public on the 2}st of March, 1836. 


The Patrons of the Library 

It is gratifying to note that many eminent citizens of Calcutta— 
both Indians and Europeans—joined the Library either as proprietors 
or as subscribers during its long and eventful career. Among the 
Indian patrons mention may be made of Dwarakanath Tagore, 
Debendranath Tagore, Prasanna Kumar Tagore, Ram Gopal 
Ghose, Rustomjee Cowasjee, Raja Satya Charan Ghosal, Nrityalal 
Sil, Pratap Chandra Singh, Radhanath Sikdar, Peary Chand Mitra, 
Rasamay Datta, Rasik Krishna Mallik, Sashi Chandra Datta, 
Kishori Chand Mitra, Sambhunath Pandit and Dr. Mahendralal 
Sarkar. These are well-known names to the students of nineteenth 
century Bengal. Of the European patrons, the following names 
deserve particular mention: T. B. Macaulay, J. C. Marshman, 
Lord Metcalfe, James Prinsep, Sir John Peter Grant, J. E. D. 
Bethune and H. Beveridge. 

The services rendered by Mr. W. P. Grant should have a promi- 
nent place in the history of the Calcutta Public Library. He was one 
of the founders and a Curator of that Institution from the 3lst 
October, 1835 to the 23rd August, 1848. He took an active part 
in the management of the Institution, more specially when it was 
in an infant stage, and the services which he rendered to it from 
time to time manifest the warm interest he felt in its welfare. When 
the question of contributing money towards building the Metcalfe 


* Cotton: Calcutta Old and New (1907), pp. 788-89, 
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Hall came, Mr. Grant, unprompted and unsolicited, advanced 
without interest and without security 5,000 rupees, of which he was 
repaid 4,000 rupees only. He also made other donations in books 
and money from time to time. 

It was a proud privilege of the Calcutta Public Library to 
receive such liberal patronage both from the Indian and the 
European citizens of Calcutta. No other institution of the period 
could claim such patronage from the general public of both the 
communities. 


Administration 


The transfer of the Library to the Metcalfe Hall offered opportu- 
nities for expansion. Being centrally located, the membership of the 
Library increased considerably. Mr. Stacy, the Librarian, resigned 
in 1848 and Peary Chand Mitra was promoted to the post of the 
Librarian. All the Curators and Executives of the Institution had a 
very high opinion about the character and ability of Peary Chand. 

The management of the Library was entrusted to a Committee 
of three Curators chosen by the proprietors and first class subscribers 
of one year’s standing. A meeting in the month of February each 
year was called for the purpose of the election of Curators. In addi- 
tion to this Committee, there were two other Committees, namely, 
the Committee of Selection and the House Committee. The Com- 
mittee of Selection was responsible for selecting books and journals 
for the Library. The House Committee looked after the building 
and other properties of the Library. The Librarian was the Ex-officio 
Secretary to all the Committees and he also acted as the Collector 
of subscriptions from the members. 

At a meeting of the members of the Calcutta Public Library 
held on the 12th May, 1873, it was resolved to set up a Council 
composed partly of proprietors and partly of subscribers, and to 
entrust to this Council the general management of the affairs of 
the Institution. The Committee of Curators elected from the pro- 
prietors was abolished. The first Council formed in 1873 was com- 
posed of 14 members. Raja Ramanath Tagore was one of the Vice- 
Presidents and other Indian members of the Council were Jogananda 
Mookherjee, Jaygopal Sen and Jadunath Ghose. 

For the first time an Indian, namely, Maharaja Narendra 
Krishna became President of the Council of the Library in 1877. 
Dr. Mahendralal Sarkar was the Vice-President for the year. During 
the same year the Council recommended the following change in 
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the constitution: “The management of the Library is entrusted to 
a Council consisting of 12 members, of whom 8 shall be proprietors 
and 4 shall be either first class or second class subscribers of not less 


than one year’s standing, etc.” 


Finance 

The Library’s income was derived from the fees paid by the 
proprietors and the subscriptions received from the members. 
Donations were received from time to time, but the amount was not 
enough to influence the financial position of the Institution. During 
the year 1847-48, the average number of subscribers per month was 
203 and the average amount of subscription received from them 
was Rs, 910. The total income of the Library from all sources during 
the year was Rs. 13,986 and the total expenditure was Rs. 8,631. 
The amount spent for books was about Rs. 650. An amount of Rs. 512 
was spent for journals. The establishment charges for the year was 
Rs. 2,710. The number of monthly subscribers considerably in- 
creased in 1857, the average number being 405. The average amount 
of subscription realised per month was Rs. 1,026. The amount spent 
on books was Rs. 5,018 and the amount spent for journals was 
Rs. 355. The establishment charges for the year was Rs. 5,469. The 
total income of the Library during the year was Rs. 14,105 and the 
total expenditure was Rs. 13,666. Twenty years later, i.e. in 1877 
the total amount of receipt decreased to Rs. 10,493 and expenditure 
also fell to Rs. 10,670. The average number of subscribers per 
month was only 171 as against 405 in 1857, and the average monthly 
collection of subscription was Rs. 608. The amount spent on books 
was Rs. 3,000 and a sum of Rs. 193 was paid for journals. The 
establishment charges for the year was Rs. 4,083. 

The financial position of the Library was causing anxiety to the 
members of the Council and to find out ways and means for im- 
provement, a Sub-Committee was formed on the 10th February, 1873 
to gointo the matter and submit a report. The admirable report sub- 
mitted by the Sub-Committee is a valuable document. It suggested 
a reduction of expenditure without curtailing the supply of books. 


Acquisition 

A Committee was entrusted with the responsibility of selection 
of books for the Library. A list of new books received from the local 
and foreign booksellers was circulated among the members of the 
Committee and after some time they sat together to finally select 
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the titles, which were thought suitable. The Committee also con- 
sidered suggestions from the members, for which purpose a Proposal 
Book was maintained. 

Books were purchased both from the London and Calcutta 
markets. In the early years the agents charged the catalogue price 
plus a 10% commission. Later, some booksellers offered 10% dis- 
count on the catalogue price of books. But this concession was only 
for a very short period. In the 1870s some local booksellers supplied 
books to the Library at the catalogue price charging 8 annas a 
shilling. The rates at which the books were purchased were not 
favourable in comparison with the price which the individual 
buyers paid. But the Library enjoyed the privilege of receiving books 
on approval’basis. This privilege was offered only in the early part 
of the 1870s. 

In 1848 seven ‘native’ proprietors of the Library requested the 
Curators that an attempt should be made to collect books and 
journals issued by the foreign learned institutions. They said: “One 
of the objects of the formation of this Institution is the dissemination 
of European literature and science in this country”, and therefore 
they requested that the transactions, journals and other publications 
issued by the learned societies abroad should be acquired for the use 
of the members. This suggestion was accepted and in exchange of 
the Library’s printed catalogues and annual reports, publications 
of many foreign institutions were received. In the report of 1850 we 
find that the Library started collecting books in Gujarati, Marathi, 
Pali, Ceylonese, and Panjabi. An application for Tamil and Telugu 
works was also made to the Government of Madras. Donations of 
books were received regularly from the Governments of Bengal and 
the North Western Provinces. Donations received frequently from 
individuals considerably enriched the collection of the Library. 

In selecting books the Committee did not always respond to the 
actual demand of the members. Being a public library, demand for 
works of light literature predominated; but serious works were 
purchased in larger number for which there was not enough demand. 


Arrangement of Books 

For several years the shelves of the Library were open to its 
members. They could pick out any book they liked from the shelves. 
It was afterwards found that a large number of books and journals 
were missing. The reason for such loss was attributed to the open- 
shelf system. When in 1848 Mr. J. E. D. Bethune joined the Library 
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as a Curator, he suggested that rules observed in great libraries in 
Paris and London should be introduced for the supply of books to 
prevent loss of publications. He suggested introduction of requisition 
slips with the following columns: Date; Press-Mark; Title; Signature 
(of the member). 

He also suggested a fixed location system for shelving the books 
to facilitate their quick supply. For example, the Press-Mark VI-A-5 
meant the 5th volume of shelf A of book case VI. This suggestion 
was also accepted and the shelving arrangements were made 
accordingly. 

It was decided in 1853 to classify the books according to 28 main 
subject divisions with a number of sub-divisions. This arrangement 
continued till the end of the career of the Library with some modifi- 
cations from time to time. The Calcutta Public Library compiled 
and published three catalogues of which the last issue was published 
in 1898. The entries in the catalogues were in classified order. An 
up-to-date catalogue was kept ready on the Librarian’s table for the 
use of the members. Monthly lists of additions were also issued 
regularly for the benefit of the members. 


The Use of the Library 


Besides the proprietors and subscribers, poor students and 
others were allowed to use the Library free of charge for a specified 
period of time. 

The News Room of the Library was kept open for the publicfrom 
carly morning till sun-set. The Lending Section opened at 9 a.M. 
and lent books to the members till 6 in the evening. The Library did 
not work on Sundays and on the following holidays: 

New Year's Day 1, Saraswati Puja 1, Queen’s Birthday 1, Good 

Friday 1, Durga Puja 5 and Christmas Day 1, Total 10 days. 

The Librarian assisted the members in choosing suitable books and 
also answered reference queries. Facilities for study in the Library 
premises were quite inadequate. For this reason the members were 
allowed to borrow reference books for a number of years after its 


foundation. But later, issue of reference books for use at home was 
stopped. 


Critical Years 


The success of the Calcutta Public Library was due to the united 
efforts of the European and Indian citizens of Calcutta. Since the 
Revolt of 1857 the spirit of friendliness and co-operation between 
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the two communities weakened to a great extent. As the national 
movement gathered momentum, the European community viewed 
its sister community with suspicion and preferred to remain aloof 
from the social activities of the city. Of course, many of the high- 
placed Europeans continued to associate themselves with the 
Institution; but the support of the European community in general 
was gradually on the wane. Another factor also contributed to its 
decline. In the 1830s and 1840s this was the only public library in 
the city worth the name. But in the 1850s many public libraries were 
established in different parts of the city, and consequently, its 
importance as the only public library of Calcutta was minimised to 
a great extent. 

The Sub-Committee appointed in 1873 suggested several changes 
which were accepted but to no effect. In 1880 the management of 
the Library applied for Government aid. This was renewed after 
a few years and a sum of Rs. 200/- per month was requested. The 
Government of Bengal replied that it could not contribute to an 
Institution run for the benefit of a few. Mr. A. Mackenzie, one of the 
proprietors of the Library and a high official of the Government of 
Bengal submitted a plan for the re-organisation of the Library on the 
15th of December, 1885. Mr. Mackenzie’s plan, especially as regards 
hours of opening, access to the public and library cess anticipates 
modern ideas by nearly a century ! He suggested that the Library 
should be converted into a Municipal Library and should be opened 
to the public free of any charge. The Government of Bengal also 
would not find any difficulty in contributing towards its maintenance 
when the Institution would be run for the benefit of the public 
instead of for a limited number of proprietors and subscribers. The 
chief recommendations of Mr. Mackenzie were as follows: 

(1) “The Library and all its appurtenances to be made over 
to the Municipality of Calcutta, to be by it maintained in 
perpetuity as a free library for the town and suburbs, to 
which all respectable citizens shall be admitted for pur- 
poses of reading and study on the premises; all invested 
funds so transferred to be subject to any trusts or charges 
now existing. 

(2) This Free Library to be supplemented by a “Lending 
Department” open only to subscribers and to the holders 
of shares in the old (present) Public Library. The manage- 
ment of the Library in all departments to be vested in a 
Council composed of as follows: 
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(i) “Six nominees of the Municipality; 
(ii) Four elected representatives of the proprietors of the 
old (present) Library; 
(iti) Two nominees of the Bengal Government; 


(v) The Free Library to be opened from 6 a.m. to 10 P.m. 
daily; the cost of books, papers and periodicals, 
establishment, and lighting to be borne by the 
Municipality ; 

(vi) The Lending Department to be open between the hours 
of 10 a.m. and 5 p.m. on all week days; the cost of 
books etc., and establishment to be met from subs- 
cription, etc.” : 

Mr. Mackenzie was convinced that the maintenance of the 
Free Library was a municipal duty and therefore, the major portion 
of the cost of running the Library should be borne by that body. 
The Government of Bengal might also contribute towards its main- 
tenance for the benefit of the public. It was estimated that the 
maintenance cost of the Library would be Rs. 20,000 per year. Mr. 
Mackenzie suggested that the Municipality should be empowered 
to levy a library cess not exceeding | pie in the rupee of the town 
assessment for the maintenance of the Free Library and the repair 
of the building etc. A one-pie cess would release, he believed, on the 
then assessment, about Rs. 69,000. Thus, the burden on the citizens 
would be infinitesimal. It would not even be necessary to levy it 
every year. Levy on alternate years would suffice to collect the 
maintenance cost. 


Municipal Administration 

The proposals of Mr. Mackenzie were accepted by the Council 
of the Calcutta Public Library and after prolonged correspondence 
with the Bengal Government, the management of the Library was 
transferred to the hands of a new Council predominated by the 
nominees of the Municipality. The formal transfer was effected on 
the 20th of April, 1890. The Government of Bengal donated asumof 
Rs. 5,000 for the first year and the grant from the Municipality was 
Rs. 8,000. Donations raised from individuals amounted to Rs. 3 500 
(approx.). 

Under the new arrangement, the Library had to maintain a Free 
Reading Room for the use of the public. A big room belonging to the 
Agri-Horticultural Society was acquired on payment of Rs. 800 
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per year for the proposed Reading Room, which was opened to the 
public in July 1890. This at once became popular. In March, 1891, 
the average number of readers attending the Reading Room per day 
was 80.7. Curiously enough, separate statistics for European and 
Indian readers were maintained. In March 1891, 1,465 Europeans 
and 958 Indians attended the Reading Rooms. Next year, the 
position was reversed. In March 1892, 1,138 Europeans and 1,633 
Indians visited the Reading Room. 

Mr. M. Gregory, an aged Anglo-Indian, was in charge of the 
Library at the time of its re-organisation. It was thought necessary 
to put some young man of vision in charge of the Institution to 
infuse new life in it. The post of the Librarian on a scale of 
Rs. 100-10-200 was advertised and 220 applications were received 
for the same. Out of these applicants, the Council selected Mr. 
Bepin Chandra Pal, who later became a famous political leader, 
for the job. He joined as Librarian on the 20th of August, 1890. 

On the suggestion of Mr. H. Beveridge, the famous historian, 
Bepin Chandra Pal started compilation of a catalogue of the Library 
on new lines. Copious cross-references were provided. The catalogue 
was published in 1898. Bepin Chandra Pal resigned after about 
eighteen months due to some differences of opinion with the manage- 
ment. Gagan Chandra Home was the Assistant Librarian during his 
tenure of office. The next Librarian was Radha Raman Mitra. 

This re-organisation did not improve matters much. The condi- 
tion of the Library continued to decline gradually. The chief reason 
was that the Municipality did not take up the full responsibility of 
running the Library. It did not levy the library cess which was 
contemplated by Mr. Mackenzie. A sum of Rs. 8,000 per year was 
granted by the Municipality for its maintenance. This was found 
quite inadequate in view of its unlimited readership as a 
consequence of throwing the doors of the Library open to all free of 
charge. Government aid was also not forthcoming. The Government 
of Bengal insisted that it would pay the sum which the Library 
would raise from donations from the public. 

The Calcutta Public Library had a unique position as the first 
public library in this part of the country. Such a well-organised and 
efficiently run library was rare even in Europe during the first half 
of the nineteenth century. The moving spirit of the Library in its 
early phase was Peary Chand Mitra, who started his career in 1835 
as a Sub-Librarian and then promoted as the Librarian. In the 
Metcalfe Hall, Peary Chand had enough space to receive his friends 
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who were drawn from the scholars, reformers, litterateurs and public 
men of this great city. Every evening they thronged round the 
Librarian and lively discussions and debates on various branches 
of learning continued till the end of the library hours. In those days 
the Calcutta Public Library was more than a mere repository of 
books. The Bengal Social Science Association was established in the 
premises of the Library in 1867. Peary Chand was its Secretary and 
many learned papers were read under its auspices in the Metcalfe 
Hall. The Calcutta Public Library was also instrumental in en- 
acting the Societies Registration Act of 1860. But for the efforts of 
the Calcutta Public Library, we would not have to-day in the 
National Library many of the extremely rare books and journals, 
which are now used by scholars from all over the country and also 
from abroad. 


Tue ImpERiAL LIBRARY 


f Lord Curzon first conceived the idea of opening a library for the 
use of the public. One of his first undertakings after arrival in 
Calcutta was to visit the Government offices and public buildings 
of the city. He noticed two libraries with rich collections of books not 
being properly used by the scholars and students for want of neces- 
sary facilities. One was the Imperial Library which was formed in 
1891 by combining a number of Secretariat libraries. The Officer- 
in-charge of the Records, Government of India, was in charge of 
this collection. Of these, the most important and interesting was the 
library of the Home Department, which contained many books 
formerly belonging to the library of the East India College, Fort 
William, and the library of the East India Board in London. The 
use of the Imperial Library was restricted to the superior officers 
of the Government, both Central and Local. Non-officials could 
borrow books provided they obtained permission from the Head of 
any Department of the Government of India. 

Lord Curzon also visited the Calcutta Public Library and was 
shocked to find the miserable condition of the valuable book- 
treasures of the Institution. He decided to amalgamate the rich 
collections of both these libraries and make them available to the 
readers. | 

Before amalgamation it was necessary to come to terms with the 
shareholders of the Calcutta Public Library. The asset of that 
Library, as it stood towards the end of the century, was forty thousand 
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volumes of books and journals, for which a sum of about Rs. 2,50,900 
was spent by the members since its foundation. Lord Curzon was 
successful in effecting the amalgamation of the Calcutta Public 
Library with the then Imperial Library on the following terms: 

(1) ‘That the transfer be effected on the basis of a payment 
of Rs. 500/- per existing share to be paid to the Council of 
the Calcutta Public Library for distribution to all existing 
proprietors, their legal representatives or assigns. 

(2) That all existing proprietors of the Calcutta Public 
Library would be allowed facilities for the use of the 
Imperial Library. 

(3) That books not required by the Imperial Library would be 
made over to the Council of the Calcutta Public Library’. 

A total sum of Rs. 28,500 was paid by the Government of India 
to the Council of the Calcutta Public Library as purchase value of 
the existing shares. 

The Agri-Horticultural Society agreed to vacate their accom- 
modation in the Metcalfe Hall on the following conditions: 

“That a sum of Rs. 25,000 in cash would be paid as compen- 
sation; and an annual grant of Rs. 6,000 would be paid to 
the Society henceforth”. 

For about a year preliminary preparations were made, namely, 
transfer of the books of the Imperial Library from Esplanade to the 
Metcalfe Hall, proper shelving of books and their cataloguing. 
When these were complete, the Library was declared open to the 
public at a function held at 4-30 p.m. on the 30th of January, 1903, 
in the presence of distinguished guests. Sir Asutosh Mukhopadhyay 
graced the occasion by his presence. The genesis of this Library has 
been clearly outlined in the opening speech of Lord Curzon which 
will be found in the Appendix. 

A Notification in the ‘Gazette of India’ sets forth the aims and 
objects of this new public institution: 

“The need of an Imperial Library in India which should be open 
to the use of the public has, for some time past, engaged the attention 
of the Governor-General-in-Council, who has been impressed by the 
limited character of the facilities for research which are available 
to the student in this country. The Imperial Library in the Civil 
Secretariat Buildings at Calcutta, formed a few years ago from the 
different Departmental Libraries, has proved of some service in this 
direction, and the marked increase in recent years in the number 
of persons making use of it affords satisfactory evidence of the 
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appreciation which would be extended to an institution worthy of the 
name of an Imperial Library. With the approval of the Secretary 
of State, the Governor-Genral-in-Council has accordingly decided 
to establish such a library at Calcutta, a suitable building has recently 
been acquired for its accommodation, and the books and shelves 
of the Calcutta Public Library, which has long ceased to fulfil the 
intentions of its founders, have been purchased from the proprietors. 
These arrangements were confirmed and validated by the Imperial 
Library Act, 1902 (I of 1902). The existing Imperial Library will 
form the nucleus of the new institution, which will be provided with 
Reading Rooms, public and private, as at the British Museum and 
Bodleian Libraries. Jt is intended that it should be a library of reference, 
a working place for students, and a repository of material for the future 
historians of India, in which, so far as possible, every work written about 
India at any time can be seen and read”. 

The Rules appended to this Resolution have been framed to 
give effect to the views of the Government of India in establishing 
the Library. The control of the Institution will remain with the 
Government of India, but its internal management will be delegated 
to a Council, with the Librarian as its Secretary, and His Excellency 
the Governor-General-in-Council has been pleased to appoint the 
following gentlemen to be the first members of this body: 

Chairman—The Honourable Mr. T. Raleigh, c.s.1. 

Members—The Honourable Mr. Justice Guru Das Banerji; 
The Secretary to the Government of India, Home Department; 
Mr. M. Finucane, c.s.1., Commissioner, Presidency Division. 


- Imperial Library Rules 
~" 1, The Library will be open to any person who holds a reading 
ticket issued to him by the Librarian in accordance with such regula- 
tions as may from time to time be made by the Council. 

II. Reading tickets will not be issued to any person under 18 
years of age. They will remain in force until cancelled by the Council 
and will not be transferable. Any person who infringes these rules 
or any regulations made by the Council for the internal management 
of the Library will be liable to have his ticket suspended by the 
Librarian pending a reference to the Concil. 

III. Subject to the provisions of rule IV, no book or other 
documents shall be taken out by any person except with the 
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HISTORY IN PHOTOGRAPHS 


The photographs that follow are meant to acquaint the reader with the 
historic personages who shaped the destiny of the National Library. Shri 
Chakravarti Rajagopalachari had the vision to initiate the move to house 
the Library at Belvedere. Shri Jawaharlal Nehru not only responded to this 
move imaginatively, he underwrote the recommendation heavily and entrusted 
the Maulana Saheb with the task of building up the National Institution. 
The Maulana lent his great moral authority to the project and gave active 
encouragement to his senior colleagues in the Ministry, Prof. Humayun 
Kabir, Dr. Tara Chand and Sayed Ashfaque Hussain. 

Lord Curzon’s massive consolidation of the Calcutta Public Library and 
the Official Imperial Library of those days to form the new Imperial Library 
with its first location in the historic Metcalfe Hall provided the solid plinth 
for the modern builders. Mr. Macfarlane of the British Museum, as the first 
Librarian of the Imperial Library, disciplined the material and services of the 
Library on to functional lines. 

Shri Peary Chand Mitra, the father of the Bengali novel, was among the 
early Librarians of the Calcutta Public Library. Shri Harinath De, Mr. J. 
A. Chapman, Shri Kumar and Janab Asadullah were the distinguished 
Librarians of the Imperial Library between 1907 and 1947. 

Then follow pictures of the present building, and the proposed Annexe. 
The Annexe consists of a nine storeyed Stack Room Block in R.C.C. framed 
structure, with R.C.C. pile foundation, an Auditorium, a Reading Room, 
a Work Room and asingle storeyed Canteen. The height of the Auditorium will 
be 18 feet; of the Reading Room, 14 feet; and of the Work Room, 12 feet. 
The area of the Auditorium will be 2,500 sq. ft.; the Reading Room, 2,125 
sq. ft.; and of the Canteen, 2,000 sq. ft. The Stack Room floors will be 
8,800 sq. ft. in area, and each floor will be 8’ 6” high. 

Provision has been made for air-conditioning the Auditorium, and a 
portion of the Stack Room in the ground floor only (to house the rare book 
collection). Structural provision has been made for air-conditioning all the 


floors. 


The total cost of the project, including water supply, sanitation and 
electricity is estimated to be Rs. 12,15,000/- excluding departmental 
charges. ; 

The entire building, including ground and first floors of this Stack Roo 
Block, is expected to be ready by the end of 1962. 

On February the 1st, 1953, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, the Minister 
jer Education, inaugurated the National Library in its new home under the 
presidency of Dr. H. C. Mookerjee, the Governor of West Bengal and in the 
presence of Dr. B. C. Roy, the Chief Minister of West Bengal. Four of the 
photographs taken on that occasion are included here. 








Memorial Tablet to the first 
Librarian of the Imperial Library 





Curzon, the founder of the Imperial 
e Library 














FesRuaRY 18ST 1963—OPrENING OF THE NATIONAL LIBRARY AT BELVEDERE 


Above; Maulana Abul Kalam Azad being introduced to the senior staff of the Library 
Below: Maulana Saheb arriving at the hall of Ceremony 








ForMAL OpeninGc oF THE NATIONAL Linrary 


Above: (L to R) Dr, B. C. Roy, the Maulana Saheb, Dr. H. C. Mookerjee, Dr. S, S. Bhatnagar, 
Prof. Kabir and Sri B. S. Kesavan 


~ Below: The Maulana Saheb examining the Persian and Arabic exhibits 
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permission of the Librarian to be given in accordance with any 
general or special orders made by the Council in this behalf. 

IV. Any of the proprietors of the former Calcutta Public Library 
shall be entitled when resident in Calcutta to take out books from 
among those transferred from that Library to the Imperial Libaray, 
subject to the restriction that he shall not take out more than six 
works (up to a limit of 12 volumes) at a time. 

V. Books and other documents that have been taken out are 
liable to recall at any time, but if not so recalled they may be kept 
for a space of one month, which may be extended by the Librarian 
at his discretion’ 

VI. The Library will be open to the public from 10 a.m. to 
7 P.M. on working days, and from 2 p.m. to 5 P.M. on such Sundays 
and holidays as the Council may determine.” 

The opening of the Imperial Library, the maintenance cost of 
which was entirely the responsibility of the Government, created a 
land-mark in the history of the library movement in India. For the 
Sirst time the Government recognised its obligations for offering free library 
services to the public. Since then, slowly but steadily the Government, 
both State and Central, continued to expand facilities for use of 
libraries at the cost of the Government. 


Administration 


At the time of the opening of the Library it was run by the 
Home Department, Government of India, on the advice of a 
Governing Council. 

The first Librarian, John Macfarlane, was an Assistant Librarian 
of the British Museum prior to his appointment. This explains the 
influence of British Museum methods on the cataloguing, classifica- 
tion and the organisation of the Imperial Library in its early years. 
Mr. Macfarlane wrote a book on ‘Library Administration’ (1898) 
and his work on ‘Antoine Verard’ (1899) was published by the 
Bibliographical Society of London. He and his colleagues worked 
so hard during the first few years after the Library’s foundation that 
they were able to compile and publish catalogues of a considerable 
number of volumes by 1905. His untimely death in 1906 was a great 
loss to the Library. The famous scholar and linguist Harinath De 
took over the charge of the Library on the 22nd of February, 1907. 
Unfortunately, he was not spared long to use his profound scholar- 
ship for the betterment of the Library. After his death Mr. J. A. 


Chapman, author of a number of books, assumed charge of the 
2 
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Library with effect from the 25th of January, 1911. He showed keen 
interest in the affairs of the Library and tried hard to improve its 
status. Mr. Chapman retired on the Ist of December, 1930 and 
Khan Bahadur K. M. Asadullah was appointed in his place. He 
did not occupy the position as a new comer. At the time of the 
removal of the Library from the Metcalfe Hall to the Esplanade 
Building, he was deputed by the Government of India to supervise 
the shifting work. He continued as the Librarian till the 18th of 
July, 1947 and during the period of his service he introduced several 
new measures, which will be reviewed afterwards. 


The Council ‘ 

The Library Council was formed from the local people during 
the early years of the Library. Two meetings of the Council were 
held in 1902. It did not meet in 1903. Between 1904 and 1909 it 
met once a year. At a meeting of the Council held on the 13th 
February, 1912, it was resolved that it should meet in future on the 
third Monday of each month. But a change in the constitution of the 
Council afterwards made the monthly meetings impossible. 

The powers of the Head of a Department were conferred on the 
Council of the Library in June, 1911. Till the beginning of August 
1929, the Council was composed of a Chairman and four members, 
all nominated by the Government of India, from Calcutta. The 
Council was reconstituted according to the terms of the Government 
of India, Department of Education, Health and Lands, Resolution 
1320 dated 17th July, 1929. The new Council was henceforth to 
consist of (1) two representatives of the Bengal Government, nomi- 
nated by them; (2) two nominees of the Calcutta University; (3) 
three persons nominated by the Government of India to represent 
the interests outside Bengal; and (4) Educational Commissioner 
with the Government of India as the Ex-officio Chairman of the 
Council. The term of appointment of the members of the Council 
was to last for three years. Another retrograde change brought about 
was that the Librarian, who had up to that time worked as Ex- 
officio Secretary of the Library Council, ceased to be so, and his 
place was taken up by an I.E.S. Officer, who acted as Secretary to 
the Council, in addition to his own duties, and received an allowance 
for the work. Mr. J. R. Barrow, 1.£.s., Principal, Presidency College, 
Calcutta, was the first Secretary to be so appointed. This arrange- 
ment did not work well and from the Ist of June, 1931, the Librarian 
again became the Ex-officio Secretary to the Council. 
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The Organisational Units 
Since 1930s the organisation of the Library consisted of the 
following units: 

(1) Accessions Section—for purchase and accessioning of 
European language books. 

(2) The Reading Rooms 

(3) The Lending Section 

(4) The Cataloguing Section—for cataloguing of books and 
journals in European languages. 

(5) Periodicals and Binding Section—for recording current 
periodicals and for making books and journals ready for 
binding. 

(6) Official Section—for processing official publications, 
Indian and foreign. 

(7) Buhar Library—processed, shelved and offered to readers 
books in Arabic, Persian and Urdu. 

(8) Oriental Section was responsible for processing of books 
in Asian languages. 

(9) The Office was responsible for general administration, 
correspondence and accounts. 

The staff in the Stack Room worked under the supervision of 
the Superintendent of the Reading Rooms. 


The Staff 

The Units enumerated above could hardly claim separate 
entities. Excepting the Reading Rooms and the Office these units 
were staffed only by one lower division clerk who had no professional 
training. The opening of the Imperial Library Training Class in 
1935 offered opportunities to some members of the staff to receive 
training in librarianship. The post of the Superintendent, Reading 
Rooms, which was next to that of the Librarian, carried 
different salary grades at different periods ranging from Rs. 175 to 
Rs, 450. 

There were three posts of Assistants in the scale of Rs. 80-150. 
These three posts were attached to the Reading Rooms, Lending 
Section and the Current Cataloguing Section. 

With five posts of Technical Assistants and seven posts of Junior 
Technical Assistants, with the Spceial Officer in charge, a new sec- 
tion was created in July 1947 for revision and compilation of the 
catalogues of the Library. The number of staff in 1942 was 49 
including all categories. With the creation of this new Section the 
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number was increased to 70. The services of these technically 
qualified members of the staff could not be fully utilised till after 
Independence. 


Stock-taking 
The first stock-taking of the Library was held in December, 1934. 
This was continued section-wise from time to time. 


Accommodation 

All the books of the old Imperial Library could not be transferred 
to the Metcalfe Hall for want of sufficient accommodation. Even 
within a short time of the opening of the Library Lord Curzon could 
realise that Metcalfe Hall did not offer facilities for expansion of the 
activities of the Library. We come to know from Mr. Chapman’s 
report that after a couple of years of the opening of the Library Lord 
Curzon visited the Town Hall to see whether it was suitable for 
housing the Library. It was considered that arrangement for security 
measures would be difficult in the Town Hall and so the idea was 
dropped. When the capital of India was removed from Calcutta to 
Delhi, the Council of the Library did not lose time in requesting 
the Government of India to allot suitable accommodation to the 
Library in one of the Government buildings made vacant on ac- 
count of the transfer of a number of offices. This request was renewed 
when in June, 1913, the Governor of Bengal visited the Library. 
The estimate submitted for the requirements of the Library was 
about forty thousand sq. ft. of floor space. In September, 1914, it was 
proposed to accommodate the Library in some building in the 
Government Place North. Mr. Chapman, the then Librarian, was 
enthusiastic about the venue, because he thought, and he was 
supported in his belief by experts, that the smoke coming from the 
Howrah factories and the steam-boats on the Ganges caused 
deterioration of the paper of the books. Finally, in 1923, the 
Library was allotted a portion of the Foreign and Military 
Secretariat Buildings at 5, Esplanade East, to which building the 
Library was gradually shifted. Complete shifting of the books re- 
quired a number of years. Mr. A. F. Abdul Ali, Keeper of Records, 
and Mr. Asadullah, deputed by the Government of India, from 
Simla, supervised the shifting of the Library in the absence of Mr. 
Chapman, on leave. The means of transport were bullock carts and 
majdoors. Even this accommodation did not satisfy the authorities of 
the Library, because the accommodation provided in the building had 
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very little scope for expansion. War exigencies made it necessary for 
the temporary transfer of the Library to private accommodation in 
the Jabakusum House at 34, Chittaranjan Avenue in February, 1942. 


Finance 


The entire cost of running the Library was borne by the Home 
Department, Government of India. In the year 1910-11 the total 
budget of the Library was Rs. 46,876-6-0, of which the Librarian’s 
salary was Rs. 13,250. His house-rent allowance claimed Rs. 1,058 
and the Hot and Cold Water Charges amounted to Rs. 710. In 
1925-26 the budget provision was increased to a sum of Rs. 74,766, 
out of which Rs. 17,810 were spent for the Librarian alone. In 
1945-46 the budget of the Library became almost double amounting 
to Rs. 1,33,600. From April, 1929 the Government of Bengal contri- 
buted Rs. 20,000 for the maintenance of the Reading Rooms. This 
sum has been reduced to Rs. 16,000 since 1932-33. 


Acquisition 

The policy of acquisition broadly adhered to by the Imperial 
Library was enunciated by Lord Curzon in his speech at the opening 
ceremony of the Library: “The general idea of the whole Library 
is that it should contain all the books that have been written about 
India in popular tongues, with such additions as are required to 
make it a good all-round library of standard works of reference.” 
Adherence to this policy resulted in a rich collection of books on 
Indian History, Literature, Art and other branches of Humanities. 
The principle of selection also had an eye to the requirements of the 
administrators of the country. The authorities of the Library were, 
however, fully aware of the importance of the acquisition of books. 
in Indian languages. As early as 1905 arrangements were made 
through the Government of India for purchase by local Governments. 
on behalf of the Library of every vernacular publication, which 
was either notable for research, or was important as an expression of 
Indian opinion, or was a specimen of any distinguished writer or 
literary movement, or was a good reprint of a classic. But the collec- 
tion of the Library does not prove that this arrangement was a 
success. Perhaps, the local Governments did not fully co-operate in 
building up the collections of the Indian language books of the 
Imperial Library. In the early years we find Librarians complaining 
about the apathy of the Indian booksellers who did not respond 
even when firm orders were placed for supply of books. 
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Till 1911 the rule was that the Librarian should spend the 
book-budget grant at his discretion, except that, if a work was to 
cost Rs. 100/- or more, he must take the sanction of the Council. 
Since 1912, the rule was to take the sanction of the Council before 
any book was bought. The Council used to meet once a month when 
lists of new books were laid before it. The introduction of this practice 
caused delay in receiving new books for the use of the public. On 
the suggestion of the Council, the Librarian used to seek advice from 
experts for selecting works on Science, Philosophy, Logic, Religion, 
Economics, Engineering, etc. 

When the Council was reconstituted and members from outside 
were included, a separate Committee for selection of books was 
appointed to assist the Librarian in selecting books. But the final 
authority for approval of purchase of books was the Council. 

From its foundation till about the end of 1912, the aim of the 
Library was to spend the annual grant on as many publications of 
the year as it was possible to buy. If anyone asked for a book that was 
not in the Library, he was told simply that it was not there. During 
the years 1916 to 1919 the aim of the Council was that the Library 
should be one from which, or through which, anyone might obtain 
any book he wanted. But the aim was too high for any library, and 
it was particularly so, for the Imperial Library of that period. 

The amount available for purchase of books was quite inadequate 
and fluctuating. The following figures will illustrate the point: 


Year Grant for purchase of 
publications 
1910-11 Rs. 10,069 
1925-26 Rs. 17,598 
1935-36 Rs. 9,800 
1945-46 Rs. 6,929 + 


Rs. 5,000 spent through the 
High Commissioner, 
London 


The collection of the Library was largely built up by gifts from 
various sources. The first two gifts of importance were: (1) A collec- 
tion of the Zaminder of Buhar consisting of a rich collection of 
books and manuscripts in Arabic, Persian and Urdu; (2) Gift of 
books from the Maharaja of Tripura consisting of works on History, 
Literature and other branches of Humanities. Gifts from individuals 
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and Government Departments steadily increased the resources of 
the Library. The Bengal Government offered the Library from the 
very beginning the privilege to ask for any book, free of cost, received 
by the Government under the provisions of the Press and Registra- 
tion of Books Act, 1867. As early as 1904 the Librarian of the Imperial 
Library thought of enriching the book-stock by introducing “a 
proper system of exchange . . with Governments and institutions 
in foreign countries”. The first result of this attempt for exchange of 
publications was the receipt of 2,333 volumes from the Library of 
Congress through the Smithsonian Institution in 1907. Since then, 
the Library was receiving American Documents on an exchange 
basis. 

The Library started its career with a stock of about a lakh of 
volumes. In April 1947, the Library could boast of a stock of about 
350,000 volumes. Of these additions of 250,000 volumes, not less 
than 60% were received as gifts to the Library. 


Copyright 

We have stated above that the authorities of the Imperial Library 
were anxious to collect books in Indian languages. In his report for 
1904 Mr. Macfarlane wrote: ‘There is another function of an 
Imperial Library . . namely, the collection of the best books 
published all over India. At present, this is only done in Bengal . . . 
Similar collections ought to be made from other provinces.’ He 
emphasised this point again in his next year’s report. 

Mr. Chapman in his report for the year 1915-16 stated that the 
proposal to make the Imperial Libary a Copyright library was 
already before the Council. He was strongly of opinion that one 
copy of every book published in India should be preserved; that the 
privileges enjoyed by the British Museum and the India Office 
Library under the provisions of the Press and Registration of Books 
Act, 1867, should be offered to the Imperial Library without delay. 
In early 1917 the question of conferring on the Imperial Library 
the privileges enjoyed by the British Museum and the India Office 
Library was considered by the Library Council, and the Librarian 
was instructed to move the Government in the matter. According 
to Mr. Chapman’s estimate, had these privileges been conferred on 
the Library, about 50 to 60 per cent of Indian publications would 
have been preserved. 

Here is the relevant paragraph of Mr. Chapman’s letter to the 
Government: 
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“The influence of one man such as Sir Rabindranath Tagore— 
rather the influence of his writing—in changing the general estimate 
in which the Indian classical and vernacular literature are held, is 
hardly to be estimated; and the more imbibing the prevailing spirit 
of Europe and its estimate of the worth of national literature as 
means of culture, the higher will grow the estimate in which Indian 
literatures are held. The question in those days will assuredly not be 
as to whether it is right that the Imperial Library should be a 
‘Copyright’ library, but whether it is right that of the three ‘Copy- 
right’ libraries (I assume that the Imperial Library will then have 
been made one), two should be in England. The question may then 
well be whether there should not be four ‘Copyright’ libraries in 
India, at Delhi, Calcutta, Bombay and Madras, in each of which 
every valuable Indian publication should be found as in Great 
Britain there are five—in London, Oxford, Cambridge, Edinburgh 
and Dublin.” 

It is surprising how prophetic Mr. Chapman has been about the 
establishment and growth of depository libraries in the country ! 

The Government of India thought it necessary to provide for 
accommodation and staff for the books first and then to effect the 
legislation. In 1926 the Richey Committee recommended that the 
Imperial Library should be a Copyright library. The Library 
Council at its meeting held on 2Ist March, 1931, requested the 
Librarian to prepare a scheme for a Copyright library, which was 
examined by a sub-committee and was forwarded to the Government 
of India with the Council’s recommendations in 1932-33. Since then 
nothing was heard about it. 


Processing of Books 


A detailed account of the catalogues of the Imperial Library 
has been given elsewhere. It is not, therefore, necessary to enter 
into details in this section. The first catalogue of the Library was the 
Index of the Reading Room Collection, which was published in 
June, 1904. By the end of 1908 almost the entire stock of books in 
European languages was catalogued and manuscripts made ready 
for the press. The catalogues of the Library consisted mainly of two 
parts, author and subject. Catalogues of maps and of books belonging 
to different subject groups were also compiled and published. The 
first volume of the catalogue of Government publications, which 
were not for sale, was printed; but the Government of India did 
not permit to offer it for the use of the readers for the reason that 
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Government publications meant for official use only, had been 
included in the above catalogue. It was suggested by the Govern- 
ment of India that there should be two catalogues of official publi- 
cations. One would contain those books which were available for 
sale to the public; and the other would contain publications which 
were not for sale and which were for official use only. For various 
reasons it was not possible to compile a revised catalogue of official 
publications on the lines suggested. Completely revised author cata- 
logue of books in European languages was published up to the letter 
‘L’ in 1943-44. The publication of the subsequent volumes of the 
catalogue had to be suspended as a measure of economy during the 
Second World War. 

It was in 1904 that the two Card Cabinets were purchased for 
compiling a Card Catalogue of the books added to the Library 
since the printing of the first edition of the Author Catalogue. 

The system of maintaining a ‘Heading Book’, 7.2. an index of 
subject headings used by the Library, was introduced in the year 
1913-14. This helped much to improve the quality of the Subject 
Index of the Library. 

The shelf-listing of books in European languages began for the 
first time in October, 1930 with a complement of special staff. This 
enabled the Library to take stock of the books on the shelves. Monthly 
lists of additions were brought out for informing the readers of the 
new acquisitions. For a number of years a subject index to the list 
was appended. 

The library followed the classification system which Mr. 
Macfarlane, the first Librarian, modelled somewhat on the lines of 
the British Museum system. A new system of classification for use 
in the Buhar Library was devised by Khan Bahadur K. M. Asadullah. 
This system of classification has a close affinity with the Dewey 
Decimal scheme. 

Mr. A. F. Scholfield, who officiated as Librarian for several 
months in 1913, compiled a sct of rules for cataloguing to be followed 
by the Imperial Library. 


The Use of the Library 

The Reading Room of the Library was equipped by the first 
Librarian, Mr. Macfarlane, with a collection of 5,000 volumes for 
ready reference. These books were arranged on the shelves according 
to the fixed location system. In the first report of the Library it was 
stated that the majority of the readers who visited the Reading 
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Rooms were students. This is quite understandable, because the 
Library was open to all the citizens of India not under 18 years of 
age. 
: To help the readers in using the catalogue and to inform them of 
the resources of the library a small pamphlet entitled “Hints to 
Readers” was published in 1904. Later, several revised editions of 
this publicaion were issued under the title “Guide to the Imperial 
Library”. After studying the psychology of the readers during the 
first two years, the Librarian remarked that the ‘natives’ of India 
had disinclination to give trouble or to take it. They rarely 
addressed personal enquiry either to the Librarian or to the Superin- 
tendent of the Reading Rooms. On the other hand, we find that 
there was a demand for translations of passages from French and 
German books relating to India which the Librarian gladly did for 
them. He also offered instructions in these languages regularly. It 
was also surprising that demand for Indian language books was 
very small. Only about 13 such books per month were requisitioned 
from the Stack. 

Since its foundation the Library offered to the public, biblio- 
graphical and reference services. Lord Curzon’s was the first request 
in 1903 for a classified list of books on India, both current and 
out-of-print. 

The following figures will indicate the use of the Reading Rooms 
of the Library: 


Year No. of persons No. of books 
visiting the requisitioned 
Reading Rooms from the Stack 
1903 15,093 3,015 
1910 38,955 9,819 
1919-20 42,626 18,752 
1930-31 44,798 29,969 
1945-46 21,873 27,291 


During the early years of the Imperial Library the public used 
the Reading Rooms for the purpose of ready reference more than for 
the Lending Section facilities. Most of the books were lent to Govern- 
ment officers and to administrative departments for offiical use. 
The following table will show how the Lending Department of the 
Library worked: 
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Year No. of books No. of books 


issued to Govt. issued to the 

officers and members against 

departments deposit 
1904 7,400 36 
1910 7,345 958 
1919-20 4,311 3,298 
1930-31 765 6,723 
1945-46 505 16,941 


It will, thus, be seen that the public became interested in bor- 
rowing bopks for use at home after twenty years of the foundation 
of the Library. 

Since 1903, arrangements were made for inter-library loan with 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal. During that year 8 books were bor- 
rowed from the Society’s library for use in the Imperial Library’s 
Reading Rooms. The scope of inter-library loan was widened further 
after about two decades. 

The analysis of books requisitioned by the readers in the Reading 
Rooms started since 16th of July, 1909. As a subject group Theology 
was the most popular among the readers claiming 522 volumes. 
The next in importance was Literature, of which 496 volumes were 
read by the readers in the Reading Rooms. In 1919-20 interest for 
Literature surpassed all other subjects and claimed 5,412 volumes. 
Religion with 1,403 volumes was a poor second. The supremacy of 
Literature continued till 1944-45, during which year readers requi- 
sitioned 5,262 works of Literature. Religion continued to occupy 
the second place with 2,088 volumes. 


Preservation 

The question of preservation of books and periodicals from the 
ravages of worms and the humid climate of a tropical country was 
a matter of constant worry for the Librarians of the Imperial Library. 
In 1903 book-cases for Metcalfe Hall were kept in small iron pans 
filled with a solution of phenol and keroscne oil to prevent damage 
from white-ants. This was a successful measure and no damage 
was done to books by white-ants in the Metcalfe Hall. 

But book-worms could not be kept away by this method. So, 
in 1914-15 it was decided to experiment with closed-shelf stacking 
using asbestos-cement sheets for covering the shelves. M/s. Mansfield 
& Sons made the shelves next year and some Bengali books were 
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stacked on them as an experimental measure. But this could not be 
carried to its end on account of carelessness of the staff who removed 
the books kept under watch and mixed them with other publications 
in such a way as to baffle recognition. 

Mr. Chapman was particularly enthusiastic in finding out means 
for preservation of books in tropical climate. He made various 
experiments and associated himself with researches carried on at 
Bangalore on the subject. The conclusion arrived at after prolonged 
investigation was that paper did not perish at an altitude of 5,000 ft. 
and upwards. For preservation of rare books and documents 
arrangements might, therefore, be made to house them at an height of 
5,000 ft. or more; but this did not seem practical. The more reason- 
able way was to equip the Imperial Library with an air-conditioning 
plant, so that temperature and humidity could be controlled. He 
also suggested that in each Presidency there should be a library 
equipped with air-conditioning plant for the preservation of rare 
books and documents related particularly to that area. Request 
for air-conditioning plant was renewed for many years to come. But 
for some reason or other, it was not made available to the Library. 

Proper dusting of books was also one of the important measures 
for preservation of publications. In 1904 all the books of the Library 
were dusted once in a week. Dusting was done by hired ‘coolies’. 
This resulted in disorder of books on the shelves. In 1906 several 
Dusting Bearers were appointed on a better pay for regular dusting 
of the books. 

Books and journals of the Imperial Library used to be sent to the 
Government of India Press, Calcutta, for binding and repair. In 
1904, 3,421 volumes of books and periodicals and 196 of newspapers 
were bound by the Government Press. In 1914-15 it was thought 
necessary to have a department in the Library itself to repair brittle 
books. Next year a small unit was set up for the purpose with the 
sanction of the Government of India. During the year 1941-42 the 
work of binding books and journals began for the first time through 
a private agency on contract system instead of at the Government 
of India Press, Calcutta, as was done before. 


Richey Committee 


To re-organise the affairs of the Library the Government of India 
appointed a Committee in December, 1926. It consisted of Mr. 
J. A. Richey, Educational Commissioner, Government of India, 
Chairman: Mr. R. B, Ramsbotham, Member of the Imperial 
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Library Council; Mr. J. H. Lindsay, Education Secretary, Govern- 
ment of Bengal; Mr. J. G. Bhandari, Accountant-General, Bengal, 
Secretary. The main recommendations of the Committee may be 
summarised as follows: 
(a) Functions 
(i) “The Imperial Library should be a library of reference, 
a working place for students and a repository of 
material for the future historians of India, in which, 
so far as possible, every book written about India at 
any time can be seen and read.” 

(it) The Imperial Library should be a copyright library. 

(iit) The Imperial Library should be a central lending 

. library, from which books should be available to 
persons engaged in any special study, in all parts of 
India. 

(tv) The Imperial character of the Library should be main- 
tained, especially in the matter of selection of books, 
which should not be influenced by the interests of any 
locality. 

(b) Location 
The Library should continue to be located in Calcutta. 
(c) Management 
The old Council should be replaced by a new Council, 
the actual administration to vest in a small committee 
of management. 
(d) Finance 
The cost of running the Library to be met entirely 
from Central Revenues except for the amount required 
for the maintenance of the Reading Rooms, which 
should be met from provincial revenues. 

The immediate effect of the recommendations of the Committee 
was only the contribution of a sum of Rs. 20,000 as annual grant 
from the Government of Bengal for the maintenance of the Reading 
Rooms. 


Training in Librarianship 

The Imperial Library made a great contribution towards the 
library movement in the country by opening a Training Class. 
Requests for practical training in the routines of Librarianship were 
being constantly received by the Library. It was not possible to 
accede to all such requests without disturbing the routine of the 
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Library’s work. The Council of the Library at its meeting held in 
September, 1932 considered the question of opening a Training 
Class for the working librarians and those who wanted to enter the 
profession, and a scheme was forwarded to the Government for 
approval. The sanction of the Government of India was received 
in November, 1934 and the first Training Class was started in 
July, 1935. Three hundred applications were received for admission 
to the first class. But only twenty could be admitted from all parts 
of the country. The classes were held on alternate years. The dura- 
tion of the class was for six months and the consolidated fee for the 
Course was Rs. 50/- which was rasied to Rs. 75/- since 1938-39. 
Instructions were imparted in the following subjects: 
(1) Classification—theoretical and practical 

2) Cataloguing— i oy -. 
) Book Selection 
) Bibliography 
) Reference Work 
) Library Organisation and Administration 
) Library Handwriting 

The last Training Class was held in 1945-46. The Imperial 
Library Training Classes have trained 86 successful library workers, 
who have been occupying positions of honour and trust in the 
libraries of the country. 


( 
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Stocqueler’s initiative and foresight paved the way for Curzon’s 
massive consolidation. The Library of the College of Fort William 
had already provided 4,675 volumes to the Calcutta Public Library 
forming its invaluable core. The addition of books from the Library 
of the Home Department, containing books from the East India 
College Library and the East India Board Library further augmented 
the Imperial Library’s precious material. The generous offer of the 
Government of Bengal to yield to the Library the fruits of the Press 
and Registration Act built up the sizeable Bengali collection of the 
Library. Macfarlane and Chapman between them, chalked out the 
lineaments of a functional library. Asadullah’s stewardship filled in 
many of the details, and the result was that when India became an 
independent country, it had a solid plinth to build its National 
Library upon. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, the Prime Minister of 
India, had the fine imagination to respond to the initiative of Shri C. 


The Reading Facilities in the Library 


The first of the photographs that follow 1s of the alcoves in the main 
Reading Room, as also of the reading tables with local lighting. These 
alcoves have been designed for comfortable reading and are located in between 
shelves of reference material. The plaques on top of the alcoves are purely 
inspirational in character and contain the name or names of writers who 
have achieved supreme excellence in each of the languages of the country. 
Shown here are the writers in the Kannada and Telugu languages. Sanskrit 1s 
represented by Panini, Shankara and Kalidasa; Hind: by Tulasidas; Bengalt 
by Rabindranath Thakur; Marathi by Jnaneshvar; Guyarats by Narasimha 
Mehta and Mirabai, Assamese by Shankar Dev; Oriya by Fakirmohan 
Senapat: ; Kannada by Pampa, Ranna and Kumaravyasa ; Telugu by Nannaya ; 
Malayalam by Vallathol; English by Shakespeare; Chinese by Confucius 
and Urdu by Ghalib. In addition, there are two plaques, one indicating the 
Brahm: script from which quite a number of Indian scripts were derived, 
and the other, Avestan script, true heir to Kharosthi and related to the Urdu 
script. The Reference Collection in each alcove 1s classified according to the 
Dewey Decimal Scheme and the subject of each alcove 1s indicated by enamel 
guides fixed to the pillars of the alcoves. 

The second picture 1s of one side of the balcony of the Reading Room 
where research carrels have been designed out of aluminium, ground glass 
and teak-ply. Tables have been specially designed, so that when readers get 
up they do not have to push the chairs backwards, but instead can tilt the 
table on the front castors and gently move it away from them. The chairs are 
comfortable and fitted with rubber cushions. 

The next picture is of the entrance to the Library, a gracious hall, which 
formerly served as a drawing-room in Viceregal days, and which has now been 
fitted up as an ‘‘Indiana Collection’, wherein six thousand volumes in all 
the languages of India and in Enghsh pertaimng to India are kept for easy 
reference, Flanking the central passage, hanging at the end of each shelf, 
are the pictures of Indian worthies 1n Politics, Science, Literature, History, etc. 

The next picture 1s of the Reference Counter in the main Reading Room, 
from where the readers take books for consulting within the Library. 


The picture that follows is a general view of the main Reading Room, 
which can accommodate at one time as many as 350 people. The Central 
Table, people might be interested to know, is the old banqueting table fitted 
up with local lighting. The floor of the Reading Room is entirely covered with 


rubber to prevent noise. 





Above: Alcoves in the main Reading Room 
Below: Research Carrels along the balcony of the Reading Room 
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Rajagopalachari, the then Governor-General, who suggested that 
the erstwhile home of Lieutenant-Governors and Viceroys, Belvedere, 
in its gracious setting of lawn and shade, should be the future home 
of the National Library. Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, with his truly 
scholar’s instinct, lent his great moral support and active encourage- 
ment as Minister for Education to the working out of the scheme, 
and Prof. Humayun Kabir, Dr. Tara Chand and Syed Ashfaque 
Hussain built it with a will and energy, for which the coming 
generations will be grateful. The Prime Minister’s directive to his 
Government was couched most eloquently when he said: “J do not 
want Belvedere for the mere purpose of stacking books. We want to convert tt 
into a fine Central Library where large number of research students can work 
and where there will be all the other amenities which a modern library gives. 
The place must not be judged as something just like the present Imperial Library. 
It is not merely a question of accommodation, but of something much more.” 


‘History of Belvedere 

It is well at this stage to get to know something of the charming 
venue of the new home of the National Library. As far back as in the 
eighteen-seventics, Sir Richard Temple, the then Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, described Belvedere House as being “In the 
middle of the park, studded with groups of trees, its terrace over- 
looking a rich expanse of verdure, its ponds covered with lotus and 
water lilies, its gardens encircled with various trees, the banyan, the 
almond, the bamboo, the cotton trees and even by some specimens of 
the peerless aturstia.” The description still holds to some degree. 
Legend has it that Mir Jaffar Ali Khan, the British nominated Nawab 
Nazim of Murshidabad, gave his name to Alipore where Belvedere is 
situated. It is considered most likely that where the present mansion 
stands, there was originally the ancient residence of Prince Azim-us- 
Sham in 1700. Many are the writings in the eighteenth century 
alluding to Belvedere as a place of gracious residence. Cotton’s 
Calcutta Old and New speaks of ‘the country seat’ of Mr. Cartier, 
the then Governor of Bengal. Mrs. Fay, the wife of a Calcutta 
barrister, who seems a character straight out of Jane Austen, in her 
Original Letters From India refers to Belvedere as a “‘perfect bijou; 
most superbly fitted up with all that unbounded affluence can 
display...”. Lord Halifax in his Fulness of Days refers to Belvedere 
and “‘the noise of animals in the adjacent Zoo.” 

Even as in the United States of America, most of the old mansions 
are popularly connected with George Washington, and in England 
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Queen Elizabeth seems to have had something or the other to do with 
most of the ancient and gracious buildings of the country, in Calcutta 
there is not an important building which is not associated with 
Warren Hastings ! We are unable to substantiate the legend that 
Belvedere was a favourite residence of Warren Hastings, but the follow- 
ing sentence from Rev. James Long in his article Calcutta in the Olden 
Time in the Calcutta Review for December, 1852, describes Belvedere 
as ‘facing Alipore Bridge” and as being “‘once the favourite residence 
of Warren Hastings, but latterly he erected another house further 
South, and he is said to have hunted tigers in the neighbourhood !” 

Lieut.-Col. Tolly of Nullah fame, Mr. Nicholas Nugent, Sir 
Edward Paget, Commander-in-Chief of India, 1822-1825, 
Mr. Sambhu Chandra Mukherjee, Mr. Charles Robert Prinsep, 
and finally the East India Company in 1854, seem to have been the 
successive owners during the period 1802-1854. What was originally 
an area of “72 bighas, 8 cottahs and 4 chittaks of land”’ seems to have 
diminished considerably in size, by the time the East India Company 
took over. Successive Lieutenant-Governors had their residence in 
this place and when India’s capital moved over to Delhi, Belvedere, 
for a number of years, was the winter residence of the Viceroys. 

It would only be fair to mention that again legend refers to the 
famous Hastings-Francis duel, as being fought near Belvedere under 
the trees popularly called ‘The Trees of Destruction’ during the early 
hours of the morning of the 17th August, 1780. They say that 
Francis was wounded and conveyed to Belvedere, but he left it as 
soon as he found out where he had been carried, the moment he 
could move. Francis had not been aware of Belvedere House being 
bought by Hastings(?). 

A lot of face-lifting was done to the building by successive 
Lieutenant-Governors starting from William Grey and ending with 
Lord Willingdon, the last of the British Pro-Consuls, who had some- 
thing to do with it. A verandah was added there, steps were made 
here, ball-rooms were fitted with wooden floors, archways were 
erected, and fabulous electric lighting installed in the banqueting 
hall, which was nearly a hundred and fourteen feet long. The main 
facade of the building has been referred to as being in the Italian 
Renaissance style. 

It is interesting to find that this stately mansion built for luxurious 
living had at least one connection with books during the later part of 
the nineteenth century, when on the 31st January, 1890, “The 
Society for the diffusion of useful literature in India” held its 
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inaugural meeting at Belvedere with Sir Stewart Bayley in the Chair 
and Sir Gurudas Banerjee, Sir Rash Behari Ghose, Dr. Mahendra 
Lal Sarkar and Dr. Haraprasad Sastri attending this meeting. 


Additions and Alterations 


It is also interesting to note that the Government renaming the 
Imperial Library as the National Library coincided with the begin- 
ning of the shifting of the Library to Belvedere. It took four 
years to remodel the old and beautiful mansion to suit the needs of 
a modern library without, in any way, being vandalistic about it. 
When the exigencies of War played ducks and drakes with the 
Library, shifting it almost overnight in lorries to temporary habita- 
tion in Jabakusum House, the wooden stacks were wrenched violently 
out of position and ruined in the course of hasty re-fitting. There was 
not an inch of steel shelving anywhere in the Library and what 
urniture there was, was completely outmoded and unsuited to the 
new habitation. Lakhs of rupees worth of new steel shelvings, specially 
designed for economic storage of books, new wooden furniture for 
comfortable reading, re-laying of functional concrete floors covered 
with linoleum for noiseless work in lieu of the old sagging wooden 
flooring, indirect and local lighting for the Reading Rooms and 
other work rooms, the changing over of the entire electric system from 
direct current to alternating current for the use of efficient fluorescent 
lighting, were all carried out during the four years previous to the 
formal opening of the Library to the public. It may be stated here 
with some pride that during all this process of shifting and remodel- 
ling the library facilities were not denied to the public, for even a 
single day. The Reading Rooms at Belvedere were open to the 
public, the Esplanade Reading Room being kept going and books 
serviced to the readers without much difficulty. When finally the 
the banqueting hall of the Viceregal Palace was turned into the 
Reading Room of the National Library, a newspaper wag commented 
on it as ‘Cupid yielding place to Minerva’! 


The Asutosh Bequest 


It was during this period of shifting to Belevedere that one of the 
most phenomenal bequests to any library was made by the heirs of 
Sir Asutosh Mukhopadhyay to the National Library. On the 31st of 
March, 1949, the four sons of Sir Asutosh Mukhopdhyay addressed 
a letter to the Hon’ble Maulana Abul Kalam Azad signifying their 
intention to make a gift of the Library left by their revered father to 
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the National Library. The Hon’ble Minister acknowledging this gift 
referred to Sir Asutosh Mukhopadhyay as being distinguished 
throughout his life for his devotion to the cause of education and 
spoke of him as being one of the creators of modern Universities in 
India. It is interesting to note that referring to one of the provisos in 
the letter offering the collection to the nation, which said that in case 
the Library was shifted outside Calcutta, the Asutosh Collection 
should be offered to the Calcutta University in the first instance, and 
if they refused for any reason, to the Government of West Bengal, 
because they desired that the Library should continue to be in 
Calcutta where their father was born, lived and worked, the Maulana 
assured them as follows: 

“T can assure you that at present the Government of India have 
no intention to remove the National Library from Calcutta 
and I am personally of the opinion that there is no likelihood 
of such a contingency arising. The Government of India have 
a separate proposal for establishing a Central Library in New 
Delhi and intend that the National Library should continue 
in Calcutta where it is being utilised to such good purpose by 
so large a number of students and scholars. In the unlikely 
contingency of a future Government of India deciding to 
remove the National Library from Calcutta, your stipulation 
for the maintenance of your father’s collection in Calcutta 
in the terms specified above will, however, be honoured.” 

This collection of books runs the whole gamut of subjects in the 
Humanities and in the Sciences, as far as the knowledge of 
Sir Asutosh’s day extended. The excellent Library of Sir Asutosh 
with its phenomenal range of subjects and languages, can be com- 
pared with some of the great private libraries of English and 
European nobility, which have been made over to the National 
Libraries of those countries. More details of this collection will be 
given at another place in this Volume when dealing with our gift 
collections, but suffice it to say now that this selfless act of the heirs 
of Sir Asutosh Mukhopadhyay set an inspiring example to many 
others, with the result that we have now in the Library a series of gift 
collections. The Ramdas Sen Collection, with its wealth of fugitive 
Bengali publications, very useful to the social historian, and also 
Sanskrit and European language books of great value; the Barid 
Baran Mukherjee Collection, consisting of valuable material on 
Indian history and culture and Bengali ephemera as well as some 
classics by Sir William Jones, Fergusson, Burgess, Carey and Long; 
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the Sir Jadunath Sarkar Collection, famous for its source material on 
Mediaeval Indian History, its maps, its books on Portuguese and 
French India, its collection of journals, pamphlets, off-prints from 
journals and photo-copies of rare manuscripts; the S.N. Sen Collec- 
tion, with its main core of books on Mediaeval Indian History and 
other periods of Indian History as also books on Literature, Philo- 
sophy, Science, Religion, Biography, Geography, Fine Arts, Linguis- 
tics, Description and Travel, Politics, Economics, etc., his 187 titles 
of Marathi books being invaluable for the study of Maratha history; 
and the Professor Vaiyapuri Pillai Collection, with its wealth of 
palmleaf manuscripts and classics in Tamil, Sanskrit ‘and Malayalam 
have greatly. enriched the Library. 


Formal Opening of the National Library 

On the Ist of February 1953, exactly fifty years after the establish- 
ment of the Imperial Library, the Institution celebrated its Golden 
Jubilee before a distinguished gathering of librarians, scholars and 
eminent citizens from all walks of life, when the Hon’ble Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad, the Education Minister to the Government of 
India, formally threw open the doors of the Library to the public. 
Dr. H. GC. Mookerjee, the Governor of the State and scholar-politi- 
cian, presided over the function and Dr. B. C. Roy, the Chief 
Minister of the State, graced the occasion by his presence. The hope 
that the Maulana Saheb expressed in his speech, namely, that the 
Library would continue to expand and would “in due course rival 
the splendid libraries of Europe and America” seems to be in the 
process of realisation. The Maulana’s speech at the opening of the 
Library was a classic in expression and the full text of it is given in 
the Appendix to the Volume. In the course of this address the 
Maulana Saheb refers, among other things, to the munificent dona- 
tion to the Library of the personal collection of Munshi Sadruddin 
of Buhar. “He was Mir Munshi of MirJaffar and also held a respon- 
sible position under Shah Alam. His memory will, however, be 
cherished not for the political office that he held but because of his 
love of learning. He laid the foundation of the Buhar Library in 
Burdwan and collected precious manuscripts of all types.” He also 
referred to the Asutosh Bequest most appreciatively saying that the 
pride of place among donors must go to the sons of the late Asutosh 
Mukhopadhyay and he hoped that other rich patrons of learning 
would seek to emulate the examples of Munshi Sadruddin and the 
heirs of Asutosh Mukhopadhyay. One of the noblest paragraphsin 
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his speech runs as follows: “Old residents of Calcutta will, I have no 
doubt, welcome the transformation of what was a citadel of power 
into an abode of learning. Formerly this Palace was the preserve of 
State dignitaries and bureaucrats. To-day it is a temple of learning 
for whoever seeks to worship at its altar. Formerly, it was a place 
which imposed decisions on the people regardless of what they 
wished or needed. To-day, it is a storehouse from which the infor- 
mation can derive its intellectual sustenance in accordance with its 
wishes and needs. The noble building and grounds which formerly 
catered for the proud rulers of the land, will henceforth be the resort 
of even the humblest seeker of knowledge and truth.” His speech is 
instinct with humour and grace. His reference to his being turned 
away by the Library Assistants in the old Imperial Library at the 
age of sixteen in spite of his having been Professor of Logic, 
Philosophy and Muslim Law at that age and his concluding 
quotation from Hafiz of Shiraz had the entire house rolling with 
laughter ! 

The learned President of the Golden Jubilee celebration made 
an equally cloquent speech wherein he refers to the National Library 
as the watershed of the Indian library world with a wide catchment 
area whose waters should irrigate the country into giving us rich 
harvests of knowledgeable men and women. In referring to the 
collections of old material which had sedimented in this Library he 
says: ‘‘And out of this rich alluvial, there can be the most profitable 
efflorescence of books and studies for generations to come.” Referring 
to the development of the Library along new lines after Independence 
he says: “It had to be tailored to possibilities of new growth and its 
European accent, one should almost say, its English accent had to 
be supplemented by apprenticeship to Indian tongues. The Library 
had to develop the poise of indigenous stature and, at the same time, 
be able to hold commerce with the world around.” He eloquently 
concluded as follows: “There are moments when it seems to me an 
irony that this land of ancient civilizations should harken back only 
to long-lost Nalanda for early examples of library awareness. But 
why be wistful ? It may be they were wiser who carried knowledge 
in their heads and learnt it the difficult way of arduous discipleship 
to an exacting master. But we are in the midstream of the rushing 
waters of the present which has its own logic. We must build to keep 
pace with the times and not ask waves to recede. The new know- 
ledge comes pouring in upon us and we must ride the waters and not 
be submerged by them.” 
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The formal opening was a joyous occasion when people had 
turned up in their thousands. A magnificent Exhibition of books 
and manuscripts was organised for the occasion and the courtesy of 
the Visva-Bharati University enabled the Library to stage an 
Exhibition of the great paintings of Gurudev Tagore. 


Developments 


During the eight years after the formal opening, many develop- 
ments have taken place. The Library is provided with Reading 
Rooms where facilities are offered to scholars and general readers. 
When the Delivery of Books Law passed by Parliament in 1954 was 
amended later to include Newspapers and Periodicals, the problems 
of servicing this material and storing them effectively grew to pro- 
portions and a solution has partly been effected by opening a special 
Newspaper Stack and Reading Room at the old location of the 
Imperial Library in the Esplanade area. Books are lent out for 
official purposes anywhere in India free of charge and against cash 
security to individuals in any part of the Republic. The membership 
of the Reading Rooms and the Lending Section is quite free. Any 
citizen of India over eighteen years of age can apply and easily obtain 
the membership of this Library. The services of the Library are not 
restricted to the members. Genuine reference enquiries from indi- 
viduals, scholars, and Institutions from within India and abroad are 
attended to. Bibliographies and microfilm copies of printed books 
and manuscripts are supplied on request. Technical advice on matters 
connected with the administration and organisation of libraries is 
given. The Librarian has offered advice to several Ministries of the 
Government of India and to private institutions like the Ramakrishna 
Mission Institute of Culture, the Bangiya Sahitya Parishad and 
several Universities. He has served as a member of the Advisory Com- 
mittee for Libraries appointed by the Government of India to survey 
the library situation in the country and to offer advice on further 
development. He has also been a member of the University Grants 
Commission Committee on Libraries as also of the Documentation 
Committee of the Indian Standards Institution. He is a member of 
the National Book Trust and has given professional advice to the 
Union Public Service Commission and the West Bengal Public Service 
Commission on various occasions, The Librarian has also lectured in 
the University of Calcutta all these years and has been examiner in 
various other Universities. He has also been the Chief Editor of the 
Indian National Bibliography. Facilities are offered to nominees of 
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Government Departments and other approved Institutions for practi- 
cal training within the Library. 

Various exhibitions of books and manuscripts and printing 
techniques have been held and very valuable annotated catalogues 
published on these occasions. Commenting on the William Carey 
Exhibition of Early Printing, the Statesman remarked that the Exhibi- 
tion was “In excellent taste and presented with an appreciable 
clarity.” The Brochure compiled on the occasion was described as 
having been “brilliantly compiled.” The professional Journal on 
printing, Indian Print and Paper remarked: ‘“The Exhibition was by 
far the finest collection of rare books and examples of fine printing 
yet displayed in India.” It also referred to the Brochure as “an 
excellent Brochure’. The Amrita Bazar Patrika referred to it as “An 
Exhibition of great significance not only to students of Library 
Science but of History”. (At another place in this Volume a list will 
be found of the various exhibitions organised by the Library). 

Before Independence the Library could not achieve the National 
character which was essential to such an Institution. Naturally 
enough, it was, in the early days, merely a repository of books on 
India, collected chiefly with an eye to the needs of administrators and 
Government Departments. Moreover, it required a national stimulus 
such as Independence to increase the tempo of publications in the 
Indian languages. A signal example of how an independent country 
can set about national tasks in untramelled fashion is provided by 
the rapid development of the Library since 1947. During the year 
1947, 5,220 books were purchased in a year, as against 36,464 in 
1959-60. There were then 425 current journals as against 5,681 
to-day. The annual budget thirteen years back was Rs. 1,47,300 as 
against Rs. 15,66,200 now. Rs. 7,200/- was the book purchase grant 
in the year prior to Independence, to-day it is Rs. 1,50,000/-, and is 
very rightly considered by the Governing Council as ten times too 
little ! As against 9,808 volumes lent out for home use in 1947-48, 
to-day 61,887 volumes are being used by the readers in their homes. 
The figures for the number of readers are remarkable: 8,590 people 
visited the Reading Rooms in 1947-48, but 3,18,124 readers are 
visiting them to-day ! This is an eloquent comment on the occa- 
sionally expressed opinion that the Library has been removed to 
wilderness and is not being put to as good use as it could be. Another 
important feature of the new location is that whereas the Library 
was open in the pre-Independence years only for 250 days in a 
year, now the Library is open 362 days a year closing only on 
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Republic Day, Independence Day, and Mahatma Gandhi’s Birth- 
day. The opening hours are also quite long, the Library being kept 
open on all days of the week, except Sundays, from 9 in the morning 
till 8 at night. But the most clinching fact of all, eloquently justifying 
the shift to the new home, is the fact that within 13 years the Library 
has grown from 3,50,000 volumes to ten lakhs of volumes ! The 
spaciousness of the building and the active interest of the Govern- 
ment of India in building up the book collection has enabled the 
Institution to receive bequests from many quarters as also to acquire 
by purchase old and invaluable collections. The National language 
of India, Hindi, was so poorly represented in the Library that there 
were hardly, 3,000 volumes in the Library. To-day we have five times 
that number. Every attempt is being made to buy up old collections 
of Hindi literature but they are not easily forthcoming. Even so with 
the other Indian languages. (At another place in this Volume an 
account will be given of the details about each language collection in 
the Library). 


Administration 

The administration of the National Library is the responsibility 
of the Ministry of Scientific Research and Cultural Affairs, Govern- 
ment of India and is administered through a Governing Council 
consisting of eleven members nominated by the Government of India 
on the advice of the State Governments and other educational 
Institutions. The Secretary to the Ministry is the ex-officio Chairman 
of the Council and the Librarian is its Member-Secretary. 


Reorganisation 

The year 1950 was a most crucial one because of the basic re- 
organisation schemes undertaken during that year. Modern 
conditions of voluminous book production, increased demand by 
various categories of readers on the resources of the Library, modern 
scientific advancement, and the bibliographical needs of an expand- 
ing economy under the Plans, demanded an overhaul of the organisa- 
tion in the Library. Keeping an eye on the maximum amount of 
service to readers, the Departments of the Library were expanded and 
put under the guidance of senior and qualified professional people. 

An Acquisition Division was formed in overall control of the 
purchase of books and periodicals, the exchange of book material 
with other countries, and the procurement of all Indian publications 
under the Delivery of Books Law. 
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The Cataloguing and Classification was split between two Divisions 
of equal status, one of them dealing with the cataloguing of all 
publications in European languages and the other in charge of Asian 
languages including Sanskrit. Already these ten years of experience 
is proving that these two broad divisions are carrying too much 
weight and, in the interests of efficiency and expedition, further 
development has to take place allowing for an independent section to 
each Indian language, and important Asian languages like Japanese 
and Chinese, and German and Russian. Our book acquisition 
during these years in these languages demands such a development 
if it has to be serviced at all properly. The Arabic, Persian and Urdu 
languages were organised into a separate Division under the guidance 
of a scholar trained also professionally and equivalent in status to the 
heads of the other Divisions. 

The bibliographical activity has grown up so enormously, 
especially with the taking on of the project of the Bibliography of 
Indology (of which more elsewhere in this Volume) that a senior 
officer of the status of the head of a Division was placed in charge of 
this work. Similarly, the reference activity in this Library catering 
to scholars all over India and abroad was placed in charge of a 
senior officer. The Reading Rooms of the Library were the heart of 
the Library and the very justification for the Library’s existence. To 
look after the reference collection of the Reading Rooms as also to 
take care of the servicing to the readers, the Superintendent of the 
Reading Rooms was redesignated as the head of a Division. 


An Anomaly! 

Because of historic reasons an anamalous situation has prevailed 
in the Library. It has what no other National Library in the world 
has, a section lending books for home reading. A National Library 
in any country is by definition a place where all knowledge is on tap 
and no reader should ever be told that he cannot get his material 
because somebody has taken it home. Also the National Library 
acquires rare material and very expensive material which cannot 
be trusted to the mercy of flood and fortune. But because of the 
tradition of the Calcutta Public Library which was bought over by 
Curzon in forming the Imperial Library, the Lending Section exists 
in vestigial manner. The distressing part of the Lending Section is 
that there are more reasons why the Library cannot lend books home 
than why it can. Out-of-print books are not lent out. Art books are 
not lent out because of their expensiveness and rarity. Like this, 
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there are several other reasons why certain other categories of books 
cannot be lent out. The result is that when a reader comes to the 
Library and puts in a requisition for 20 books, the odds are that he 
stands to get one book or at the utmost two for home reading. This is 
because there is no Public Library in this city and the University 
and College Libraries are so inadequate to the demands made on 
them that the National Library comes in for the extra demand. It is 
remarkable that in spite of such frustration the curve of the member- 
ship to the Lending Section is on the increase in a very steep manner, 
which is an eloquent comment on the state of library facilities in 
Calcutta ! In spite of all this embarrassment, the authorities of the 
Library have continued this facility of home lending until such time 
as the organisation of the Public Library system in the city will relieve 
it of its strain. This Lending Section also has to deal with national 
loans and international loan whereby individuals and Institutions all 
over the country can requisition material from this Library for being 
consulted in the Reading Rooms of Libraries in the country which 
undertake to guarantee the safety and return of material sent to them. 
No fee whatever is charged for such loan. The work of the Lending 
Section is developing so fast in the direction of national and inter- 
national loan that expansion of the section to the status of a Division 
is becoming imperative. 


The Stack Room 


The Stack Room of the Library is the most important and active area 
in the organisation. The Stack Room has to be well-ordered and its 
records well-kept, if the servicing of books has to be done efficiently. 
Especially, in a National Library with its miles of shelving and its 
several categories of material, each of which has to be taken care of 
in a particular way, with its innumerable precautions against termite 
and other menace to books, the activities of the Stack Room are of 
the first importance. It is most gratifying to record here that most of 
our professional visitors from abroad of very high standing have 
been deeply impressed with the tidiness and the cleanliness of our 
Stack Room. As for example, Dr. Keyes D. Metcalf, a world authority 
on the matter of libraries and an Emeritus Librarian of the Harvard 
University, has this to say about the housing of the Library: “You 
have shown great imagination and ingenuity in housing a library in 
a building, which at first thought did not seem suitable. When I 
first looked at it, I was not happy about the rolling book cases. I 
still think that they were pretty expensive, but the nett result is very 
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good, as you have made it possible to shelve a very large number of 
books and still have the building look spacious as it should... It is not 
easy to provide good housekeeping in a library broken up into many, 
many rooms as your building is, but the housekeeping was superb 
everywhere.”’ Miss Lucille Morsch, Chief Assistant Librarian of the 
Library of Congress, has this to say: “I have been in quite a few 
National Libraries in Europe and Latin America, and a few on this 
trip, and I can say without qualification that yours appears to be the 
most advanced in informality, attractiveness, cleanliness and order 
and spirit.” This appreciation has been rendered possible by the fine 
work put into the stacks by the Head of the Stack Division and his staff, 
who have worked unremittingly at their job of keeping the place not 
only clean but also functionally good. At another place in the Volume 
the details will be given about the Stack Room and its organisation. 


The Presrvation and Book-Binding 

A vast collection of books in a library such as this has to be 
attended to very carefully against the dangers of climate and infesta- 
tion. It was absolutely necessary that a special division taking care 
of the preservation and binding of the book material be created. 
This was done and the wasteful practice of trusting the books to the 
mercy of a profiteering and ignorant private binder was stopped. 
Today, the brittle pages of rare volumes are taken care of by hand- 
lamination and the materials for binding are selected with care, and 
professionaly trained binders do the work as part of the staff of this 
Library. All the gadgetry necessary for this work has been secured 
and today we have an efficient Preservation Division to take 
care of our material. 

It is remarkable that the excellent work of the National Archives 
of India in the repair and maintenance of book-material should 
have had no effect on the Libraries in this country. It is not that 
the National Archives did not open its doors to those who wanted to 
get trained in their techniques. Year after year, for a number of 
years, a course of training has been given to Government deputed 
and private individuals in the technique of how to look after books. 
But the fact remains, that so far, no sizeable Library has got a 
department solely devoted to this task of book preservation. Sad 
to say, some of our finest manuscript libraries in the country, with 
a priceless heritage of book wealth, are literally dropping into bits 
because no active interest has been taken in the restoration, care 
and preservation of old material. 
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Irked by this situation, and finding that the National Library 
itself, with its treasure or rarities and manuscripts was, till now, 
without an organised set-up, not only for the care of books, etc. in the 
Library, but also for effective advice on such matters to other Libraries, 
the Librarian took advantage of the Wheat Loan Programme and 
deputed a senior member of the Library staff, Shri Bandyopadhyaya 
Chaudhuri, who had already undergone the discipline of the training 
given in the National Archives of India, to the United States of 
America and to Europe for a period of four months, for special 
training in book-preservation and book-binding methods, towards 
the closing months of 1957. Wherever there was a world famous 
rare-book cpllection, as for cxample, the Huntington Library, the 
Newberry Library, the Houghton Library, the Pierpont Morgan 
Library, the Folger Library, the Library of Congress, the British 
Museum Library, the Vatican Library, the Bibliotheque Nationale, 
etc., Shri Chaudhuri visited it and observed the methods used. 
It was a very rewarding trip, and when he came back, he was put 
in charge of the new Preservation Division. 

Immediately after his return, an event of some importance to 
the Library world was the visit to India, arranged by the National 
Library, under the Wheat Loan dispensation, of Mr. John Alden, 
in charge of the Rare Book Department of the Boston Public Library. 
He had worked previously as the Curator of Rare Books, University 
of Pennsylvania, and was on the staff of the Houghton Library at 
Harvard University, one of the outstanding collections of rare books 
in America. He has also numerous contributions on historical and 
bibliographical subjects. It was quite a privilege to know this gentle 
soul of rich vintage who stayed in Calcutta for quite some time, 
making the National Library his headquarters. He gave seven 
lectures to the students of Library Science of the Calcutta University 
on (1) The Librarian as a humanist (2) The making of a Librarian 
(3) The Librarian as a book collector (4) The Librarian as a Biblio- 
grapher (5) The Librarian as Conservator—Enemies of Books 
(6) The Librarian as Conservator—Therapy of Books (7) The 
Librarian as Craftsman. 

The National Library had prepared University and special 
libraries for his visit asking them to depute their men to attend his 
lectures at Calcutta. For those deputed, ten special talks were arranged 
as follows: 

(1) Why preserve Books (2) What shall we preserve (3) The 
Enemies of Books (4) The Enemies of Books (continued) 
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(5) The Therapy of Books—Paper and nk (6) The Therapy 
of Books—Binding (7) The Therapy of Special Materials 
(8) The Therapy of Books—practical problems (9) Books 
and their environment (10) New frontiers in conservation. 

A third series of talks to Senior Librarians and invitees, running 
to eleven lectures on Book-collecting, Conservation, Administration, 
and Bibliography was also arranged. 

All these talks were well attended and were most profitable. 
The most important thing achieved was the creation of an atmosphere 
in the Library world that Book-preservation was a major and 
essential responsibility of libraries and librarians. 


The Alden Report 

Mr. Alden’s stay in India was for three months, during which 
period the National Library arranged his visit to various Academic 
and Manuscript Libraries in the country, to observe and report on 
them so that the authorities running them might know the true 
state of affairs and take steps to put their house in order. The report 
is a masterly one, revealing a very shrewd judgement, and very 
keen observation. There is a fine sense of humour implicit in the 
style of writing. His suggestions are most helpful. Relevant extracts 
from this report have been forwarded to the Libraries concerned. 
The report itself is so delightfully frank and penetrating, its publica- 
tion in full might be somewhat injudicious. A few of his important 
observations will follow, with his closing paragraphs being cited 
in full. This is what he has to say about the National Archives of 
India: 

“J am genuinely impressed by the work which is being done at 
the National Archives, and the scientific approach to preservation 
which is shown there. I do question some of the details of the Archives’ 
practice. I think they minimise the danger of too low humidity in 
the preservation of microfilms...and I question the need for 
laminating every document...They are to be congratulated on 
the scientific approach which they have adopted...The fact 
remains that, quite rightly, the Archives are essentially pre-occupied 
with archival problems, a special field which overlaps libraries 
only to a limited extent. Their training programme for archivists 
is no doubt useful in raising standards, but its value for libraries is 
perforce circumscribed.” 

From now on some of his remarks will be given without the 
context being revealed for obvious reasons. At one place he says: 


The Stack Room of the Library 


The National Library has several stack rooms on its various floors. The 
biggest of them is on the ground floor, which formerly served as a supper room. 
This large room has a marble floor and is many-pillared. The problem was 
to adapt such a room for stack purposes without damaging the floor or the 
pillars. It was also necessary that every inch of space be used to the maxi- 
mum effect. 

The solution was found by the present Librarian in designing steel rolling 
stacks providing accommodation for 50 per cent more books in a given area. 
Each onc of them is a double-faced stack 7'2" x 3'3", with a shelf depth 
of 11", with a 2" gap at the centre running from top to bottom for free circula- 
tion of air inside the stack. It has seven tiers with a panelled top and acco- 
mmodation for about 350 books. Mounted on ballbearings and solid rubber 
wheels 8" X2", it can be placed in any position and can be easily moved 
into another, if occasion requires it. The complete construction is made from 
18G sheet. A row of such stacks placed near each other will give the Stack 
Room a smart appearance with a wide 5 ft. gangway, affording sufficient 
space for pulling out a stack when required. While cleaning the contents of 
one stack, the other stacks stand in their places fully protected from the flying 
dust. If a vacuum cleaner is used, even this dust is obviated. More accommoda- 
tion for books, easy accessibility, smart and clean appearance, protection 
from dust and casy movement are the main features of the steel rolling 
stacks. They also isolate the books from the walls and the floor and the ceiling, 
protecting them from damp and termites. 

The first picture shows the Library’s Japanese Collection on the rolling 
stacks. 

The second one gives you an idea of the neat appearance and workability 
of the rolling stacks. 

The third picture gives you an idea of the rolling stacks in depth. 

The fourth one shows you the Chinese Collection housed in the rolling 
stacks. 
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““My pleasure in being shown splendid MSS was, however, quite 
destroyed by the realisation that in their being shown to me great 
damage was being done to MSS themselves. The carelessness with 
which—for lack of physical strength even—the Librarian handled 
the volumes, violently turned pages, fingered the illustrations—all 
revealed an indifference to the harm he was doing. ...A great 
American Collector and Connoisseur, when in that area, deliberately 
avoided visiting the Library, because he did not wish to be ‘aggra- 
vated’ (to use his word) by such misuse of books and MSS.” In 
another context: “I put little reliance on the effectiveness of the 
fumigation of books being done there. I noted that in the fumigation 
chambers the books were not opened sufficiently to allow the gases 
to reach into the crucial portions of the books. The process used 
does not kill the eggs, and for want of space books are not isolated 
after fumigation to ascertain whether eggs have remained and 
hatched into destructive larvae.” 

Visiting a Museum which possesses rare books he says: “The 
whole Museum is, from a preservation point of view, in a deplorable 
state, and cries for attention. The exhibits have suffered seriously 
from excessive exposing to sunlight and from heat and mildew.” 

In a very important Library, this was his experience: “. . .He 
showed me a manuscript which had been excessively damaged by 
bookworms. The public records office had declined trying to repair 
it, with reason, for to do so would have required weeks of work, the 
re-piecing of texts, calling for great intellectual effort as well as 
manual skill. But the Librarian stil] thinks that technology can offer 
some sort of a miracle. Having shown me the bound Manuscript, the 
Librarian summoned a peon to tie it up again with cords, and 
displayed no concern when the peon clumsily and forcibly jammed 
the volume into an already crowded shelf of books.” 

In another library “I was shown, with satisfaction to the Libra- 
rian, a volume repaired by the commercial binder employed, in 
which the leaves of the book. . .had become very brittle. The 
binder had pasted cellophane over the leaves and rebound it. I do 
not share the confidence of the Librarian in this process. The use of 
paste with cellophane is unsatisfactory and with time cellophane will 
peel from the leaves, which are not really strengthened by this 
process, which has been rejected in the West. Cellophane is itself 
not a durable substance.” 

In a most precious collection of National importance “Bags of 
Citronella have been suspended from almirahs, and the wooden 
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almirahs have been brought forward from the walls to minimise the 
danger from termites. These measures are scarcely sufficient.” 

Another Library “‘is a showplace for visitors and school children, 
but apart from this it appears a pleasant ivory tower where the staff 
can pass their days at their desks turning out ream after ream of 
transcripts, and publish volume after volume. It is a luxurious form 
of librarianship which I find at best uncongenial.” 

In another famous Library “I was shown examples of work to 
admire. In one the leather was decorated by inserts of tinsel paper, 
and an elaborately tooled device, the other was bound in sprinkled 
calf, Both might be considered impressive were it not for the fact 
that the leather was pared far too thin, the decorations an extra- 
vagance, and sprinlked calf (treated by acid) notoriously short 
lived. They were not sewn on tapes or cords; side-sewing, which does 
not permit the volumes to open well, was used. Such gaudy bindings 
may have impressed a court, but they cannot be considered desira- 
ble, least of all economic.” 

In a University Library, “. . . I found glassine paper and paste 
injudiciously used, and poor, too-thin leather utilised... . Here 
as elsewhere I found a curious confidence in the use of coloured cloth 
to ward off insects, a practice which has no established scientific 
basis.”’ 

Commenting on a particular type of a Librarian he often met 
with he says: “In a high percentage of cases, they proved to be 
scholars or academic people, who for reasons best known to them- 
selves have secured their posts, apparently in the belief that their 
posts offer a subsidy to their continued scholarly activities ... 
Inherent in it is the implication that one can be a scholar with one’s 
right hand and Librarian with one’s left. The responsibilities of a 
competent Librarian, on the other hand, are quite enough to absorb 
all his energies: in organizing and adding to the collections, in the 
preparation of catalogues and bibliographies, in the maintenance 
and preservation of collections, in making them known, and in 
training of younger staff. A Librarian should understand the problems 
and methods of the scholar, but he can and should be first of all a 
Librarian, that is an administrator and leader.” 

Among Mr. Alden’s general observations here is a most useful 
extract: “Even on the most elementary level, there is little recogni- 
tion of the harm done to books by careless handling and shelving, 
especially fore-edge shelving. Few Librarians proved to be aware 
that leather bindings must-be oiled periodically to keep them from 
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breaking at the hinges. Few are aware of the work done in the 
preservation field by the National Archives of India. In veiwof the 
tremendous danger to books which India’s climate offers, it is, 
I believe, essential that basic instruction in the preservation of books 
be part of every Indian Librarian’s training, and that questionsin the 
field appear in an examination paper. In the West such matters are less 
crucial, but in India conservation is a major issue in Librarianship.” 

Reasons of space and tact forbid more extensive quotation 
from this valuable report. Only the memorable concluding para- 
graphs will now be given: 

“There can be no doubt that India’s preservation problems are, 
in large part, one problem, the problem of climate alone. It is the 
climate which, on one hand, encourages and fosters the insects which 
have eaten and continue to eat books and manuscripts, for they 
flourish in a warm, humid climate. There are chemicals, yes, which 
deter such insects, but the fact still remains that when all known 
measures for controlling book-worms and moulds have been employed, 
heat itself remains an intense danger, oxidizing paper and palm 
leaves. Anything less than air-conditioning must be considered only 
an expedient and a stop-gap, a temporary measure. The extreme 
heat of India alone is seriously harmful, and none of the measures 
adopted to deter insects or moulds provides protection against heat. 

“It is apparent, at the same time, that instruction in preservation 
matters is needed by Indian librarians. The cyclostyled pamphlet 
prepared by the National Archives is largely unknown to them, nor 
does it altogether meet the needs of librarians, however pertinent it 
is for archivists. 

“In the field of the repair of damaged materials Indian librarians 
suffer furthermore in two respects. 

“The first of these is that many of the materials found most 
satisfactory for repair and restoration are not available in India. 
The National Archives has been able to secure supplies for them- 
selves, by importing them, but this is not true of most of the libraries 
I have seen. The locally made products are not satisfactory. Why 
Indian tanners are unable to prepare suitable leathers for binding 
I am not prepared to say, but there is not obviously the traditional 
skill found in the West. Why Indian cloth manufacturers are unable 
to manufacture satisfactory cloth and buckram for binding is also 
a mystery. 

“Similarly suitable paper is not available, such as a high cellulose 
content paper which can be expected to last—though once good 
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rag papers, which have endured for centuries, were made here. 
It is said that the needed clean rags for such paper cannot be 
procured. I am also told that not enough good record paper is 
manufactured to meet even the government’s annual needs. Similarly 
Japanese tissue and good quality silk for repairs are not available. 
For other modern practices in restoration, various substances not 
obtainable in India are desirable, such as cellulose acetate. 

“If these needs were known, if there were a central clearing 
house for such requests, it might be possible that such an established 
market might stimulate, within the country, the manufacture of at 
least some of these materials. 

“Materials apart, there is an apparent need for training in 
preservation skills for the craftsmen who are to do the work within 
the libraries of the country. Here the problem is in part a sociological 
one, due to the gap between the “professional”? levels and the 
workmen, the craftsmen who must do the repairing and the binding 
of books and manuscripts. Where the librarians of the collections 
I have seen have been bookmen in the best sense of the word, the gap 
has been least; where he has been a scholar there has been very 
evident condescension towards the craftsmen, quite inconsistent with 
the genuine humility which is the mark of the true scholar. 

“One of the more frequent questions I have been asked has been: 
How do we find the people to do repair work ? The various archival 
organisations have built up and trained repair sections. Libraries 
have found binders. But there are not enough qualified personnel in 
either category to meet the needs of the country. 

“How does one obtain such personnel ? In the first place, 
positions should be created which offer incentive in pay and a 
recognition of the demands which the work makes in intelligence 
as well as in manual skill. As high a measure of literacy as possible 
is also desirable. 

“And training is necessary. Not, I should say, at second hand. 
This is the defect of the training given to archivists at the National 
Archives, who in turn are expected to train their own workmen. 
For libraries, binders are particularly needed, and for binding at 
least a year’s apprenticeship is required. The National Library would 
serve the whole country in a unique fashion if, once its own binding 
and repair section are running smoothly, it provided opportunities 
for the training of craftsmen for libraries elsewhere. But it can do this 
only if the people designated for this are of a certain level of in- 
telligence and literacy—a level, however, which if perhaps higher 
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than that of the craftsmen now employed is no higher than is actually 
desirable in terms of the responsibilities involved. 

“Any discussion of repair problems to-day must take into con- 
sideration the use of lamination. Its use at the National Archives 
at Delhi has, I think, given it a prestige and aura which in the West 
it does not possess. Its merits are accepted, but they are perhaps less 
applicable to books than is believed. Unless a tremendous amount of 
material is involved, the cost, moreover, is prohibitive. In the West, 
libraries, for the most part, continue to use traditional methods of 
repair. The use of lamination is, moreover, no substitute for air- 
conditioning, as seems sometimes to be felt, for laminated documents 
need the same environment as non-laminated ones. Because of the 
bad paper of the 19th century, however, there are many books as 
well as documents which could be profitably laminated. From what 
I have seen of the collections of the National Library, the purchase 
of a Barrows laminating machine would be more than justified, 
especially if other libraries were to be allowed to send material to it 
for treatment. Whether a second machine, in addition to that in 
New Delhi, would meet the needs of the country I am not prepared to 
say, but I believe that it might possibly do so. 

“In considering the preservation problems of Indian libraries 
in general, I feel that few of the Librarians themselves appear aware 
of the magnitude of the matter. Having lived with the problems 
much of their lives they are perhaps somewhat reconciled to them, 
and have accepted a defeatist attitude. 

“This I consider unfortunate. The problems are solvable, though 
effecting solutions is likely to be a long, gradual process. The first 
step is to know what is desirable, to understand the principles 
involved, to be able to defend them convincingly. I am sometimes 
disturbed to find that preservation is thought of as “technology”, 
the mere use of mechanical means. This satisfied those whose posi- 
tions require that they undertake the preservation and repair of 
their collections, but are not themselves genuinely interested. 

“Preservation is not mere technology; it is also an understanding 
of the purpose of libraries and of scholarship, it is an appreciation 
of the materials for the transmission of the word; it is a recognition 
that books represent a collaboration of those who write and edit 
books and of those who give them physical form. In all of this there 
is a challenge, an opportunity for the librarian who has insight and 
understanding and imagination, who recognises that his profession 
can provide satisfactions to be found in no other area of human 
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activity. The very difficulties of preserving books, especially in India, 
gives to the librarian the chance to exercise intelligence, wisdom, 
judgment, and respect for the accomplishments of others.” 

What has been said by Mr. Alden in his report is not just to 
denigrate the libraries that he visited. It is to show that, with the 
best of intentions, through sheer ignorance, without anybody being 
to blame for it, a tragic state of affairs persists, which should not be 
allowed to continue. These extracts from his reports really provide 
the background for the creation of the Book-preservation Division 
in the National Library which aims not only at taking care of the 
books in the Library, but will also develop as a bureau of advice and 
training on such matters. ; 

After the deputation of Shri Chaudhuri to Europe and America, 
and after Mr. Alden’s visit to India, the ground having been prepared, 
in September 1959, a new Division called the Preservation Division 
was created and Shri Chaudhuri was appointed to the charge of this 
Division as an Assistant Librarian with a gazetted status. 

As to the details of the development of the Division, its ramifica- 
tions and functions, an account will be found in this Volume on the 
chapter on the Technical Divisions of the Library. 

To administer an annual budget of nearly sixteen lakhs of rupees 
it was very necessary that the Administrative Division of the Library 
be strengthened, and therefore, the Government agreed to the 
appointment of an Administrative Officer, in addition to the normal 
equipment of a Superintendent of the Office, Senior Assistants, 
Accountants, etc. Here again the burden of work on the accounting 
side has vastly increased and before long steps will have to be taken 
to create another senior post in the Accounts Division. 


Children’s Library 

The Governing Council of the National Library felt that some- 
thing should be done to take care of the reading of the children of 
the country. Though, normally it certainly is not a National Library’s 
responsibility to think of children’s libraries, in a country like ours 
when everything is in the state of building up and there was a sad 
lack of Public Libraries, somebody had to set an example to inspire 
other organisations in the building up of children’s libraries. It was 
not as if the National Library sought to build up a Central Children’s 
Library, for, that would be an absurd notion. The younger ones 
cannot go too far away from their homes and a children’s library 
cannot cater to more than a half a mile radius, but the authorities of 
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the National Library felt that if a pilot scheme could be worked out 
in this part of the world as it has been done for the northern areas by 
the Delhi Public Library it would be a good thing. Accordingly funds 
were provided for it and special attention was paid to the books, 
decor, and furniture to suit the children. On the 22nd of January 
1960, our Minister, Prof. Humayun Kabir, opened the Children’s 
Library to the public. (A description of this unit of the Library 
will be found elsewhere in the Volume). 

At the present moment the Library is having great difficulty in 
finding a suitably qualified Children’s Librarian because the 
authorities strongly believe that this aspect of work to be successful 
requires a very well equipped person with some imagination and a 
knowledge of how to get on with the age group 5 to 12. The person 
has to be qualified in librarianship. The only way seems to be to 
look for some one with the necessary personality for the job and the 
proper educational perspective, and then train the person in 
librarianship. The position should carry the same status as that of 
the Assistant Librarians in the Library, if work in that section has 
to be real and successul. 


Improvements to the Building, etc. 


During the period of thirteen years, from 1948 to 1961, nearly 
five lakhs of rupees worth of steel shelving was installed in the Library. 
Specially designed steel shelving for compact storage and easy move- 
ment was designed by the Librarian and manufactured in India. 
The description and illustration of this type of shelving are given in 
another place in the Volume. Nearly two lakhs of rupees were spent 
on furniture, fittings, card cabinets, etc. The flooring of the Library 
was changed over from wood to concrete and the public rooms used 
by the readers were spread with linoleum and rubber to achieve a 
quiet atmosphere for study. To save the time of the readers, by 
effecting quick service, a book lift operating on an endless belt was 
installed at a cost of Rs. 18,500. The direct lighting was replaced by 
indirect and local lighting. Special study carrels for scholars designed 
from aluminium, ground glass and teak-ply (illustration elsewhere) 
were installed in the balcony of the Reading Room. Steel shelving 
was provided for the flood of periodicals that were pouring into the 
Library because of the Delivery of Books Law and because of exchange 
with other countries, not to speak of acquisition by purchase. The 
periodical stack in the balcony was given easy access to the periodicals 
room which operated a battery of kardex cabinets for the recording 
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of periodicals, serials and newspapers. Because of the tremendous 
acquisition of newspapers from all over the country, separate housing 
had to be provided for these newspapers, and the old Reading Room 
at the Esplanade, in the heart of the town, was fitted with massive 
stacks for all the bound newspaper holdings of the Library. This unit 
of stack cost the Library a sum of Rs. 50,000 and is provided with a 
well-lit Reading Room. It is expected to open to the public during 
May. 

When it was found that the Stack Rooms in the main building 
could not hold any further material a series of residential quarters 
were converted into anew Stack Room by thoroughly redesigning the 
interior in the year 1957. Nearly one lakh fifty thousand volumes 
were housed in this building which acted as a dormitory containing 
infrequently used material. This new stack also housed the Bindery 
and its workshop. 


The Indian National Bibliography 

When the Government of India decided on the compilation of 
the Indian National Bibliography it was found that though the staff 
to compile this bibliography rightly belonged to the Central Refer- 
ence Library being planned at Delhi, until such time as the Delhi 
Library came into shape, the only place where this unit could be 
located was the National Library which had organised its accessions 
under the Delivery of Books Law by the establishment of a whole 
unit of staff to deal with the receipts under the Law. Now in the 
ground floor of the Library, in the westen part of it, in four rooms atta- 
ched to the Stacks, the Indian National Bibliography staffis working. 

During the last thirteen years a sum of twelve lakhs of rupees has 
been spent on the maintenance and remodelling of the main building 
and the subsidiary structures within the compound, as also on the 
maintenance of the grounds. Unfortunately, the staff for the main- 
tenance of the grounds are most inadequate, with the result that 
what should be a vast expanse of beautiful lawn is now only 
a very rough common. 


Staff Quarters 

When our Prime Minister endorsed the initiative of the last 
Governor-General of India, recommending the housing of Belvedere 
Estate for the development of the National Library, he said that 
the entire grounds should be devoted to the development not only 
of the Library but also of amenities to the staff of the Library. 
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Considering that the Library opens 362 days a year, regardless of 
holidays and Sundays, and also considering that the opening hours 
are long from nine in the morning till eight at night, it was very 
necessary that the key members of the staff should be within call 
of the authorities. Accordingly in 1957, the Librarian’s efforts bore 
fruit and the Government of India most graciously handed over 
to the Library, 48 well-built, roomy, ideally situated quarters on 
the southern side of the Estate, to house such of the members of 
the staff of the Library, senior and junior, as were considered 
necessary for the running of the Library. 


The Estimates Committee 
During the same year a very significant development took place. 
The Estimates Committee of the Indian Parliament sent its members 
to inspect the working of the National Library. They had sent in an 
exhaustive questionnaire asking for the most detailed account of the 
work of this Institution. They had already before them our answers 
to this questionnaire when they personally set about scrutinizing the 
activities of the Library. After having studied the working of the 
Library for several days, their conclusions and recommendations 
were as follows: 
The Committee recommend that the feasibility of all Libra- 
rians of Public and University Libraries being trained in the 
National Library may be examined. 
The Committee learn that the National Library is open all 
the days in the year except for three days (the Republic Day, 
the Independence Day and Mahatma Gandhi’s Birthday). 
It is open from 9 A.M. till 8 P.M. on all days except on Sundays 
and holidays when it is open only from 10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 
The Committee suggest that similar facilities should be made 
available in other State Libraries also. 
The Committee are well impressed with the way the National 
Library is being run. They would like all libraries in India 
to draw from the rich experience of the Library and recommend 
that Government should expand the facilities in the National 
Library for training, reference, lending, etc., to serve this end. 
The Committee are of the opinion that it would be useful for 
the Librarians in charge of other big libraries in the country, 
to be deputed to spend a few weeks in the National Library, 
so that they may get familiarised with the modern techniques 
of library science. 
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These gracious words of those who are really our masters have 
given considerable encouragement to the entire staff of the Library 
who hope to deserve these remarks even in the future. 


The Annexe to the Library 


The number of books in the National Library to-day exceeds 
one million and the expectation in future years, if the experience of 
the last thirteen years is the guide, is that within the next 20 years 
the number of books will be doubled. About twenty thousand 
publications per year come to the Library according to the Law. 
About seven thousand books per year are being purchased out of the 
present meagre grant and the expectations are that this number by 
purchase will be trebled in the coming years. The Indian language 
collections and the Asian language collections are being built up 
through purchase of old libraries and the donation of old libraries. 
Our exchange relations with the foreign countries are increasing in 
tempo. Already America and Russia are sending us a very sizeable 
lot of material. The other countries have begun doing so. Until such 
time as the other National Libraries in the country grow to their 
stature, which will take another ten years to do, at the most opti- 
mistic estimate, the National Library at Calcutta has to perform 
all the functions of conservation and exchange. The present main 
building and the subsidiary ones have been fully exploited and 
there is not an inch of space to spare. Because of this difficulty the 
newspaper collection has overflown into a massive structure of steel 
racks in the Esplanade building. The Library is bursting at the 
seams. Not only is the problem of housing books acute, the problem 
of accommodating the readers is getting more and more difficult. 
The holidays are taken full advantage of and in the absence of 
adequate Public Library and College Library facilities, this is the 
only place for students and staff to come to, and this responsibility 
has to be squarely faced. Then there is the other problem of finding 
space for the photographic equipment which constitute the microfilm 
and the photostat establishment. The rare books in the Library have 
to be isolated and given the protection of temperature control. 
With the increase of books in the foreign languages, because India 
no longer wants to look at others only through English and American 
eyes, the basic collections in the languages of all countries have to 
be built up and serviced, which means specialised staff to do so, 
who have also to be accommodated on the premises. Therefore, the 
expansion of book acquisition, reader demand, staff increase, and 
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the need for a modern gadgetery to render quick service, made it 
peremptory to have a building for the future. Accordingly an Annexe 
to the National Library nine storeys high, and with facilities for 
new Reading Room, Work Room within and outside the Stack, 
a small auditorium for scholarly purposes and a canteen of modern 
design for the readers and the staff, have been designed by Mr. H. 
Rahman, of the C.P.W.D. and the building work has commenced. 
The foundations have been sunk and the work has come up to 
plinth level, and it is the foundation stone of this Annexe that our 
Prime Minister is laying on the 8th of May. 


Readers’ Hostel 


Another project which Prof. Kabir, the Minister directing the 
destinies of this Library, has set his heart upon, is the building of a 
self-contained readers’ hostel, simply, but adequately furnished, and 
with catering facilities. This will enable scholars from outside India 
and from outside Calcutta to visit the National Library for short 
periods of study and research, living inexpensively during their stay 
in these rooms, as the rent will be very modest and the simple food 
will not cost much. The plans of such a building have been drawn 
by the same Architect and is being now processed in the Government.* 

Another happy feature of development is that the workers of the 
Library of the Class IV category are having housing accommodation 
provided for them within the library compound. Thirty-six, two- 
roomed, accommodation is being provided. The first set of twelve 
is nearing completion and the other twenty-four will be ready by 
the end of the year. 

One of the great drawbacks at present is that the staff of the 
Library do not have adequate facilities for rest and recreation 
during their off hours. They are obliged to use the canteen which 
their Association runs as a place for recreation, which is highly 
unsatisfactory. There are nearly 60 ladies working in this Library, 
and they do not even have a place “to powder their noses’’. A rest 
room for them is an absolute necessity. This matter is being taken up 
with the Government and it is hoped very soon that something will 
be done to achieve these amenities. 

The staff of this Library has worked as one man to earn the 
compliments of the Estimates Committee of the Parliament. Their 
devotion to duty, their readiness to rise to the occasion, and the 
courtesy for which they are noted while serving the readers, are 


* Work has now started on this project. 
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fine qualities which has served the Institution very well. They have 
an Association which has all along worked constitutionally, even 
when there has been difference of opinion with the authorities. In 
the Staff Council there has always been a very frank give and take 
and the Ministry can well be proud of such a set up. 


The Future of the Library 


The last thirteen years after Independence have been taken 
up with drawing out the main lineaments of a modern National 
Library. Many details have to be filled in yet before the picture 
becomes complete. It has been remarkable how a very gracious 
building, planned for comfortable living, has adapted itself function- 
ally to the needs of a Library. The gracious Ball Room has converted 
itself into one of the most attractive reading rooms anywhere in 
the world. The groundfloor has lent itself for the compact storage of 
books without, in any way, cramping space. The former drawing- 
room has now housed the ‘Indiana Collection’, and at the same 
time allowed space for comfortable reading. The sitting-room 
houses the Card Cabinets of the Library without doing violence 
to its context. The second-floor rooms have been integrated into an 
attractive location for the famous Asutosh Collection. The subsidiary 
buildings have been renovated to house new stacks and the bindery 
with great success. And what were formerly evil-smelling godowns 
have now been converted, out of recognition, into the most cheerful 
place in the whole Library, namely, the Children’s Library. The 
eastern and western living rooms have been converted into office 
accommodation and work rooms for the technical staff, without 
prejudice to the architectural features. Every inch of space has been 
utilised to the utmost extent. 

The Annexe has been designed in a style completely at variance 
with the prevailing architecture. It conforms to what many people 
have uncharitably called ‘match box” architecture. With a limited 
amount of money, maximum results have to be achieved, and there 
is no allowance for any sort of a frill in the design of the new building. 
Fortunately, the location of the Annexe has been so done, to the 
extreme north-east of the present building, that there will be no 
sense of a jarring clash between the buildings. The main vista of the 
old building has been left undisturbed. The new stack room nine 
storeys high, each storey being 8.5 feet tall, and cach floor being 
120’ x 80’, is nicely tucked away to a side and is rather Spartan 
in outline. The plans of the Annexe were scrutinized by Dr. Keyes 
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D. Metcalf, Emeritus Librarian of the Harvard University and an 
outstanding authority on Library architecture, who visited Calcutta 
in 1959. This is what he said about it: 

“I was much interested in the plans for the annexe of your 
National Library building. I have little to suggest. I think 
that the location is a satisfactory one. You will remember 
that I proposed that the bindery be left in its present building 
so that the space in the annexe that it might occupy can be 
used for books. I suggest that the stack be re-arranged so that 
there will be one wide center aisle instead of two smaller ones 
and that the elevator and stairs be placed next to the door 
into the reading room where they will be more convenient 
and less in the way. I also suggested that the stack be widened 
as far as possible as this will increase the book capacity at 
comparatively little expense. To do this the reading room 
would have to be moved a few feet closer to the National 
Library building, but I think that the architect could arrange 
for this without interfering with the auditorium wing.” 

The changes suggested by him were considered very useful, as 
it would result in the accommodation of many more books. The 
realignment proposed by Dr. Metcalf would give us stack space for 
seven lakhs of books or about 159% more than what was originally 
allowed for. The plans were revised in the light of Dr. Metcalf’s 
suggestion and were duly approved by the Government of India, 
subject to certain modifications apropos air-conditioning of a 
part of the stack room, provision for air-conditioning ducts for the 
entire building, the location of an air-conditioning plant and provi- 
sion for a further storey to be built on the area now covered by the 
Canteen and work rooms. 

The Annexe consists of a nine storeyed Stack Room Block in 
R.C.C. framed structure, with R.C.C. pile foundation, an Auditori- 
um, a Reading Room, a Work Room and a single storeyed Canteen. 
The height of the Auditorium will be 18 feet; of the Reading Room, 
14 feet; and of the Work Room, 12 feet. The area of the Auditorium 
will be 2,500 sq. ft.; the Reading Room, 2,125 sq. fi.; and of the 
Canteen, 2,000 sq. ft. The Stack Room floors will be 8,800 sq. ft. in 
area, and each floor will be 8’ 6” high. 

Provision has been made for air-conditioning the Auditorium, 
and a portion of the Stack Room in the ground floor only (to house 
the rare book collection). Structural provision has been made for air- 
conditioning all the floors. 
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The total cost of the project, including water supply, sanitation, 
and electricity is estimated to be Rs. 28,00,000/- excluding depart- 
mental charges. 

The entire building, including ground and first floors of this 
Stack Room Block, is expected to be ready by the end of 1962. 

The use of which this Annexe will be put has been planned 


carefully. The crying need for a Library of this character is the or- 
ganisation of a rare book room which has to be air-conditioned. 


Provision has been made for the ground floor to have 2,500 sq. ft. 
out of the 8,800 sq. ft. immediately air-conditioned to house the 
precious material. The next important need is for microfilming and 
photostat machines which will service material to readers in need 
of extracts from the out-of-print and the rare category. Also the 
newspaper collection is getting a little out of hand with the receipts 
coming in under the Delivery of Books Law from every quarter of 
the country. The present method of binding newspapers will consume 
an amount of space which can be ill afforded. Therefore, a pro- 
gramme has been envisaged of microfilming the newspaper collec- 
tions of the Library so that they can be stored in compact fashion. 

A plan has been drawn up of inviting scholars to deliver lectures 
which will be published by the Library, and which will be based 
upon the material in the Library. Also, it is intended that academic 
meetings should be encouraged in the context of the Library. 
Therefore, a specially equipped Auditorium with a provision for 
air-conditioning, and with cinematic equipment, both of the 16 mm. 
and the 35 mm. category, has been designed. The area of this hall 
is 2,500 sq. ft. to permit only a limited accommodation such as a 
scholarly gathering needs. The main building will be for stacking 
the flood of material that will come into the Library through the 
operations of the Delivery of Books Law, through exchange, 
and through purchase. 

The Reading Room accommodation in the main Library, in 
spite of its being one of the biggest Reading Rooms in the country, 
with a capacity of 350 seats, has been found inadequate on holidays 
and Sundays when innumerable folding chairs have to supplement 
the existing accommodation much to the discomfort of those already 
at the tables. Therefore, provision has been made for another Reading 
Room with an area of 2,125 sq. ft. and with an accommodation 
for 150 scholars. 

One of the drawbacks in the present set up is that there is not a 
comfortable place for readers and workers where they can get 
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something to eat and drink. Numberless requests have been made for 
the organisation of a Canteen on modern lines. To satisfy this need, 
2,000 sq. ft. space has been set apart for a new Canteen equipped on 
modern lines. 

In the Annexe an attempt will be made to house the Govern- 
ment publications separately and to process them efficiently. The 
plan periods are producing such an amount of material from Govern- 
ment Departments, both at the Centre and the State that it has 
become necessary to discipline this material properly. Also official 
publications are no longer confined merely to administrative reports, 
statistical data and the like. For example, the Publications Division 
of the Government of India is putting forth material which really 
competes with unofficial publications as regards content and get up, 
nor is that the only Department doing so. A whole floor of the 
Annexe will be devoted to the housing of official material under the 
care of a separate Division. Also, the new India wants to know 
of all the other countries not merely through the medium of English 
and French but through the medium of their own languages. Basic 
collection of European and Asian material in the languages of the 
country has been a major part of the acquisition programme. These 
collections will be housed in the Annexe. 

Mr. Chapman had recommended that Librarians should be 
trained in the Imperial Library and this bore fruit during Khan 
Bahadur Asadullah’s time. The Khan Bahadur ran Library Training 
Classes on a Post-graduate level for ten years starting from 1935. 
For a number of reasons these classes were suspended for the time 
being. But when the Estimates Committee of the Parliament 
looked into the matter they felt that these classes should be resumed 
and accordingly the Ministry agreed to the re-starting of the classes 
and has sanctioned threc full-time teachers for these classes. A 
Committee has been appointed to frame the Syllabus for this Course 
consisting of the top Librarians in the country and very soon the 
classes will be resumed. 

The primary phase of the reorganisation of the National Library 
on modern lines during which the basic routines of a National 
Library had to be stabilised, is now nearing completion. Now, 

_ during the second phase, the scholarly complement of staff, necessary 
to service the collections of the Library, has to be recruited, and 
steps have been taken to appoint scholars in Hindi, Sanskrit, Russian, 
Chinese, French and German to be attached to the bibliographical 
and language collections. 
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During the Third Five Year Plan it is envisaged that the three 
National Libraries at Delhi, Madras and Calcutta, will be set on their 
feet, as envisaged by Maulana Abul Kalam Azad in his address to 
the Unesco Seminar in 1955. He said: “A District Library service 
will require support and guidance from a Central Library in every 
State. These Central Libraries must also be linked with one another 
and be part of a integral system with three National Libraries in 
Calcutta, Bombay and Madras, with the National Central Library 
in Delhi as the corner stone of the edifice”. This vision is being 
realised and when we have the set up of four National Libraries 
interlinked with each other as regards function and staff, it is hoped 
that an independent cadre of Library Service for the country will be 
evolved. 


CHAPTER TWO 


THE PRINTED CATALOGUES, THE CARD CATALOGUES 
AND CLASSIFICATION 


THE PrinTeD CATALOGUES OF THE LIBRARY 
CALCUTTA PUBLIC LIBRARY CATALOGUES 


( The first attempt in India to print a catalogue of a Library with 
some pretentions to systematic arrangement was the delightful 
Catalogue of the Calcutta Public Library published in 1855) and 
printed by Sanders, Cones & Co. of Cossitollah. The catalogue is 
of an octavo format and runs to 640 pages with an Appendix purpor- 
ting to be a Catalogue of the Vernacular Literature Committee’s 
Library compiled by J. Long. An interesting feature of this Appendix 
is that the Bengali titles are translated into English, the pagination 
and date is given, and the price of each volume recorded. This 
Appendix runs to 56 pages. The title page is a pleasant one, con- 
taining a charming wood-cut of the Metcalfe Hall, showing in the 
foreground both a man tethering a horse, and a water-carrier. 
Appended to this wood-cut below, in italics, is a quotation from 
Milton’s ‘‘Areopagitica”, which runs as follows: “Books are not 
absolutely dead things but do contain a progeny of life in them to 
be as active as that soul whose progeny they are; they do preserve, 
as in a vial, the purest efficacy and extraction of that living intellect 
that bred them.” The contents page lists the subjects under broad 
headings like Theology, Philosophy, Jurisprudence, History, Bio- 
graphy and Memoirs, Antiquities, The East Indies, including China, 
Voyages and Travels, Mathematics, Pure and Mixed, Practical 
Science, Natural History, Medicine, Fine Arts, Poetry and Drama, 
Prose Works of Imagination, Grammar and Philology, Miscellaneous 
Literature, Cyclopaedial Works, Bibliography and Printing, Perio- 
dicals, Greek and Latin, French Works, Italian Works, Spanish 
and Portuguese Works, Northern Literature, Hebrew and Oriental 
Works. Under the last heading are twelve sub-headings as follows :— 

1. Hebrew, 2. Sanscrit, 3. Bengali, 4. Arabic 5. Persian and 
Hindustani, 6. Hindi, 7. Marhatta and Guzurattee, 8. Teloogu 
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and Tamil, 9. Ceylonese, 10. Burmese, 11. Punjabi and 12. Other 
languages. 

Considering that this Catalogue was printed in 1855, this enume- 
ration of subject headings is remarkable. A closer examination under 
each subject heading also reveals an awareness of ramifications 
within a subject. Only one example will be given. Under Jurispru- 
dence the list is as follows:— 

JURISPRUDENCE 

1st Division 

Law 

2nd Division 

1.—Political Philosophy and Constitutional Science 

2.—Political Economy 

3.—Commerce, Trade, Finance, Colonies, and Commercial 
and Political Statistics 

4.—Police, Pauperism, and Prevention of Crime 

5.—Parliamentary Debates and Speeches; and Works on the 
Improvement of the Law 

6.—Miscellaneous Politics 

{ 7.—Foreign Politics 

The entries in the Cataloguc run to the full length of the page 
and contain the barest information about a book, namely, its format, 
its place of publication and the year of publication. The Catalogue 
is arranged alphabetically under author under each subject, and 
is a very workmanlike job of printing, 

Catalogue of the Calcutta Public Library with a Supplement., Volume 
I, revised up to November, 1894, is the next volume that the 
National Library possesses. It is difficult to say if there had been 
any volumes in between, for, of that, there is no record. The format 
of this Catalogue is slightly bigger than the earlier volume that 
we have mentioned, being 94” x6”. It is bound in half leather 
with gilt lettering on the spine. The covers of the book are calico 
overlaid on board. The title page has not the attraction of the earlier 
volume and an attempt has been made to catch the eye by the 
author’s name being given in bold type. The legends at the head 
of each subject division are printed in a somewhat ornate fount. 
The Printer is Sanyal & Co., Bharat Mihir Press, of 26, Scott’s Lane. 
Altogether, the Volume in its make-up has the feel of not being so 
choice as the earlier Volume. 

Four years later, a much fatter Catalogue of the Calcutta Public 
Library, with a Supplement, was published Jac happily they 
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restored the earlier wood-cut on the title page, though without 
Milton’s telling sentence. The same ornate legends at the head of 
subject divisions persist and the bold type for author entry is adhered 
to. For those days it is quite a massive Catalogue running to 1,177 
pages. In our copy, unfortunately, the original binding has been 
savaged over with a cheap trumpery type of half-leather binding 
badly executed. 


IMPERIAL RECORDS OFFICE AND LIBRARY CATALOGUES 


A reference has been made in the Chapter dealing with the 
development of the Imperial Library of how Curzon amalgamated 
the old Imperial Library Record Office and Library at the Secre- 
tariat, with the Calcutta Public Library, to form the new Imperial 
Library. Prior to its amalgamation the Imperial Library of the 
Secretariat published a few catalogues. In 1899, in fine quarto 
format 133” x92", a Catalogue of Books and Serial Articles Relating 
to Languages was the first one. The title page has the Imperial 
insignia and the whole book has been printed on excellent rag paper 
and the matter has been printed in generous manner with excellent 
spacing between entries, in double columns, with the subject headings 
printed in bold caps in the middle of each column. The volume is 
in good condition even to-day and is usuable. 

The following excerpts from the Preface tell us that a competent 
professional approach lies behind the catalogue which compares 
very favourably with similar catalogues brought out in many 
English and European libraries of that time. 

“The methods of cataloguing employed in the general Library of 
the British Museum have been adopted as a standard. Pseudonyms 
form main entries, to which there are cross references are not, 
according as the real name is known or is still concealed. 

“An endeavour has been made to reproduce title pages and 
headings exactly with whatever errors in spelling they contain. 
The punctuation of the original, whether it is defective or not, has 
also been observed, except in certain cases where the place of stops 
may have been supplied by special variations in type or otherwise. 

“The full names of authors have been established by means of 
bibliographies, directories, army or navy lists, and official histories 
of services, as well as by the great catalogue of printed works in the 
British Museum, and Brunet’s ‘Manuel du libraire’. 

“In the case of Oriental authors, the system of Dr. Blumhardt 
and other British Museum cataloguers has been followed, and the 
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personal name placed first in order. There are objections to applying 
any system of the kind to Dravidian writers, as in South India the 
village-name, which precedes the others, is of comparatively small 
importance and is rarely known; but for the sake of uniformity, no 
difference has been made. Here, however, and where there seemed 
to be any likelihood that an author might be looked for elsewhere 
than under his personal name, cross-references will be found.” 

Mr. A. T. Pringle who first compiled this catalogue evidently 
knew his job. 

The next publication, the Author Catalogue entitled General 
Calalogue for India and Southern Asia lacks the Imperial insignia 
on the title page and was published in 1900. Mr. H. C. Hill, the 
Officiating Officer in charge of the Imperial Library, has this to say 
in the Preface: 

“As there is no General Catalogue of the Imperial Library, I 
have compiled the present one, mainly to facilitate the work of the 
Librarians, from such partial catalogues as exist, and have included 
some three or four hundred books which were not previously entered 
in any catalogue. 

“It contains almost all the works in the Library which treat of 
India, Afghanistan, Persia, Arabia, China and Japan, except such 
as are purely technical or of little general interest. 

‘Each book has been entered under two or more headings, and 
the names of the chief authors grouped under particular subjects, so 
that the catalogue may serve, to a certain extent, as a Subject 
Catalogue as well as a General Catalogue.” | 

“Antique Capitals mark the names of authors, Small Antique 
subjects and names of books, and Italics show the cross references.” 

The format of this volume is folio 122” x8". The entries run 
right across the page and are framed in each page by vertical and 
horizontal lines. The names of authors are in overbold capitals. 
This catalogue has been interleaved with blanks for the pasting in 
of additional entries. This is a very early adumbration of a biblio- 
graphy of Indology, bringing together all the available material 
in the Library on a subject. But it must be said that as a catalogue 
the appearance of the printed page in the earlier double column 
catalcgue of books and serial articles looks more handsome than in 
the folio volume. 

This Office has also published catalogues on: Ceylon, Burma, 
etc., India—Education, Bibliography and Encyclopaedias, East 
India Company Catalogue, Guide books, etc. 
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IMPERIAL LIBRARY CATALOGUES 


Catalogue of Books in the Reading Rooms 


From the earliest annual report of the Imperial Library we 
know that a catalogue of books in the Reading Rooms with a 
Supplement and Index with a pagination of 66 in quarto format, 
with double columns was published by the new Imperial Library 
in 1903. The columns and not the pages are numbered. 

The revised second edition of this Catalogue published in 1906, 
has the same generous quarto format and the double column align- 
ment of matter. It has an excellent index. As in the previous volume 
the Columns are numbered, and there are 146 such Columns. It 
has a map supplement running to 4 Columns and 35 pages of index. 


Author Catalogue and Books in European Languages 


In 1904 the first full-fledged catalogue, Part I, Author Catalogue 
of Printed Books in European languages, with a supplementary 
list of newspapers, Volume I, A-L, with the Imperial insignia on 
the title page, was published at Calcutta by the office of the Superin- 
tendent, Government Printing, India, in 1904, priced at Rs. 3/- 
or 4 sh. 6 d. (!) It is delightful to note that they hav adopted the 
old gracious quarto format of the old Imperial Library with its 
generous double columns. The catalogue of this volume runs to 
903 pages. Happily enough, the names of authors are printed all 
capital (but not bold). Composing of the page is a model to any 
printer even to-day. 

The Preface to this volume is a model of brevity, the first two 
paragraphs giving the short history as to how the new Imperial 
Library was formed from the existing Imperial Library and the 
Calcutta Public Library. The succeeding four paragraphs describe 
the contents of the Library, characterising it as being “of a most 
heterogenous character’. They also tell you of the provenance of 
this heterogencity. The two paragraphs after that describe the scope 
of the catalogue. The language here is interesting: “The present 
catalogue” says Mr. Macfarlane, the Librarian, “comprises all the 
publications in European languages in the Library that can properly 
be called ‘Books’. The great majority of official publications such 
as Administration Reports and Blue Books are by general consent 
excluded from this description. There are, however, numerous 
official publications, such as antiquarian, scientific and topographical 
reports which have the same right to be regarded as books as if they 
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have been issued by a publisher and will be found under the authors’ 
names in their proper places.” 

Then he describes arrangements of the catalogue in some detail 
giving examples, and finally he describes the numbering and marking 
of the books. From this concluding portion the following excerpts 
are of some interest: (The greater portion of the Library is arranged 
on the shelves on the system commonly known as ‘relative location’. 
In this system the distinguishing marks of each book are derived not 
from the shelf on which it happens to be but from the class to which 
it has been assigned and its ordinal number in that class, and any 
book or group of books may be moved backwards or forwards to 
make room for the expansion of a neighbouring group. It will be 
obvious that for the proper working of this system the shelves over 
which these movements are effected must all be tall enough to 
admit the tallest book in the collection. To obviate waste of space, 
therefore, some preliminary sorting by sizes is necessary. In this 
Library all books over 14” in height have been put in a class by 
themselves and arranged on the system of ‘fixed location’ described 
below.” The clarity with which the matter has been explained in 
the foregoing paragraph is increasingly missing from most modern 
writing. 

In the same year the second volume of this Catalogue from M-Z 
was also published and the pagination, continuing from the previous 
volume, goes up to 1643. 

When these early catalogues are contemplated it must be said 
that the mental ‘discipline behind such work and the accuracy and 
finish of the execution have rarely been surpassed in modern times. 
With the increase in the field of knowledge a different approach to 
classification might have taken place and the rules regarding cata- 
loguing might have been further investigated and rendered more 
specific. But as regards conscience in work, and a professional 
integrity in the doing of it, these early examples are hard to surpass. 


Subject Index to the Author Catalogue 

In the year 1908, as planned by Mr. Macfarlane in his Preface 
to the 1904 volumes, the Subject Index to the Author Catalogue in 
two volumes was published in octavo format, 92” x64” with a pagi- 
nation running to 547 in the first volume, and 315 in the second 
volume (pagination not continuous in the two volumes). The printed 
page is very cramped in two columns. Most of the entries being 
in 8 point type except that the Subject-headings are 10 point all 
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caps. The prefatory note is signed by Harinath De, the Librarian 
who succeeded Mr. Macfarlane. It says that the two volumes formed 
a Subject Index Catalogue of all the books acquired by the Library 
up to the year 1906. It also says that the books have been arranged 
in chronological sequence under general sub-headings according to 
the system adopted in the British Museum Subject-headings 
catalogue. 


Catalogue of Official Publications 


During 1909 the publication by Harinath De of the Catalogue 
of Indian Official publications, Vol. I, A-L realised another stage 
(Part IV) of Macfarlane’s planning. 

“The arrangement of books in this Catalogue has been made in 
accordance with the subjects, irrespective of any reference to the 
different governments or administrations by which they were issued.) 
The order adopted in the arrangement of the subjects themselves 
as well as in the entries thereunder is alphabetical} When, however, 
a large number of entries appear under a particular subject, they 
have been divided into territorial sub-heads, India being given the 
first place and the different Provinces and Native States following 
in due alphabetical order. In certain cases, minor sub-heads are 
used, as for instance, ‘Smaller Areas’, ‘Districts and Towns’, etc.” 
(Excerpt from the Preface). Again, this Catalogue is in Quarto 
format and is definitely not offered for sale. 


Map Catalogue 


In 1910 a Catalogue of Maps and Plans in the Imperial Library 
in Octavo format, 93” x6", running to 72 pages and containing 
936 entries was published. The geographical area divided into area 
sub-divisions was the criterion of arrangement. The subject maps 
were listed under the Area with the subject-heading in square brackets 
following the relevant Area. The maps, however, were not classified. 


Rules for Compiling the Catalogues 

In 1913, by order of the Governing Council of the Library, a 
slim volume in Octavo format entitled Rules for Compiling the Cata- 
logues of Printed Books, Maps, etc. in the Imperial Library was published 
during Mr. Scholfield’s stewardship. “The following rules have 
been framed to meet the special requirements of the Imperial 
Library. They make no pretence to deal with every problem that 
may arise in connection with all kinds of books. It would have been 
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superfluous to add rules for the treatment of ‘Incunabula’, ‘Program- 
dissertations’ and Doctorate-theses from Continental Universities, 
Music, Liturgies. Anyone who compares them will at once see 
how much these rules owe to those issued by order of the Trustees 
of the British Museum, to the ‘Staff-Calendar of the Bodleian 
Library’, to those drawn up by the late Henry Bradshaw for the 
University of Cambridge. Where it was not necessary it seemed 
unwise to depart even from the words of these three models, and 
seldom possible to do so without some sacrifice of lucidity or pre- 
cision.”’ (Preface). These rules were compiled by Mr. Scholfield, 
whose name does not appear on the compilation. The following state- 
ment on the nature of the Subject Index can apply even to this day: 

“The function of an Index is to give a concise, rapid, clear guide 
to the contents and nature of the book, document, or collection to 
which it belongs. The function of a Subject-Index is to furnish a 
similar guide to the contents of a Library regarded as a repository 
of knowledge, and not as a typographical museum. Matters of 
typography and bibliography are dealt with in their proper place 
in the Author-Catalogue, where all books are regarded as of equal 
importance, their peculiarities, their defect and other marks that 
distinguish them from other copies of the same work, being duly 
noted. In the subject-index, books are regarded only as a means to 
an end; it is the subject of the book and not the book itself and its 
features, that are required to be known. The inclusion of detailed 
bibliographical matter is to be avoided. For that reason it is often 
possible, even desirable to shorten the entry which has been written 
for the Author-Catalogue, always provided that this can be done 
without causing obscurity, that the words of the title are not per- 
verted, that no useful information is suppressed. Thus, notes may 
be omitted, Christian names may be shortened into initials, lists 
of titles, letters of orders (K. C. G., etc.) following names, can often 
be dropped, statements as to the number or nature of illustrations 
may be curtailed, e.g. ‘with 25 fullplate illustrations taken from 
photographs’ may appear in the Subject-Index as ‘illustrations,’ 
simply. It is clear that the shorter the entries, the greater can be 
their number and (consequently) the usefulness of the Index. 

“There is no need to aim at the brevity of the London Library 
Subject-Index; it is nevertheless beyond possibility of doubt that 
brevity makes for speed in research; that if care and judgment are 
exercised, many titles can be shortened without any loss of clearness 
or decrease in the real quantity of information conveyed. 
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“The entries should take the form of main-entries in the Author- 
Catalogue. 

“The entries under each heading are to be arranged in their 
chronological order.” 


Catalogue of Arabic, Persian and Urdu books in the Imperial Library, Calcutta 

Whereas most of Macfarlane’s planning apropos the printing of 
catalogues was realised in stages, his intention of compiling the 
oriental catalogues never took shape until 1915 when the catalogue 
of Arabic, Persian and Urdu books was published. The title of 
the book is a misnomer in so much as the catalogue contains a listing 
of 164 items of Arabic books chiefly dealing with Islamic Juris- 
prudence and Arabic Lexicography. The call number mentioned 
against each entry is of the scheme followed in those days as far 
as Arabic books were concerned, which was in line with the scheme 
for the other oriental language books. The format of the book is 
14” x10” and contains 22 pages in two columns, one feature of this 
book being that the entries in the columns are separated by lines 
that run across the column. 


First Supplement to the Author Catalogue in two Volumes 


In 1917 the first Supplement of the Author Catalogue of Printed 
Books in European Languages covering the letters A-L and running 
to 739 pages in Quarto format and double-column alignment of 
matter was published. A distinguishing feature of this Catalogue is 
that Biography, Criticism and Interpretation of Author appear under 
the author’s name as see references, e.g. HIUEN TSIANG See 
Hwui Li. The Life of Hiuen Tsiang, etc. 

Thus, in 1917-1918 the Author Catalogue took a different shape, 
being converted into a Name Catalogue in as much as the books 
written, edited and translated by the author, including introductions 
written by him as well as books on him, were included either as a 
main entry or as a cross-reference. 

In 1918 the Second Volume covering the letters M-Z in the 
same Quarto format and running to 1,335 pages (continuous pagina- 
tion from the previous Volume), with an Appendix to the First 
Supplement, running to 94 pages was published. 


Catalogue Ratsonne of the Buhar Library 
The publication of the Catalogue of the Persian and Arabic 
Manuscripts in the Buhar Library during the years 1921-1923 is an 
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important landmark in the cataloguing of the Library. The compila- 
tion of the Catalogue was begun as early as 1906 and one can. 
understand the feeling of Mr. Chapman as expressed in the report 
on the working of the Imperial Library, Calcutta, for the period 
from Ist April, 1919 to 3lst March, 1923. This is what he says: 
‘‘What I may be forgiven for calling the long agony of this Catalogue 
is nearly over. It was begun so long ago that the date is now forgotten, 
but was an undertaking that for one reason or another did not 
prosper, until in 1914 the services of Khan Bahadur Abdul Mugtadir 
and Khan Bahadur Shams-ul-Ulama M. Hidayat Hosain were 
secured.” 

The history of the compilation is described in the following 
paragraphs from the Preface to the First Volume of the Catalogue 
Raisonne dealing with the Persian manuscripts :— 

“The compilation of a Catalogue Raisonne of the manuscripts was 
begun by Maulavi Abdul Khayr Muhammad Yusuf, who held the 
post of clerk-in-charge of the Buhar Library from July 1905 to 
October 1906. He dealt only with the Arabic manuscripts, His 
successor, Maulavi Qasim Hasir Radawi, who held the post from 
1906-1909, prepared notices of nearly all the Persian manuscripts. 
The work was perforce suspended during the incumbency of the 
next clerk-in-charge, for, although a good Arabic scholar, he was 
without the aptitude requisite for cataloguing. In December 1914, 
the Secretary of State for India accorded his sanction to a proposal 
that Maulavi Hidayat Husayn, Professor of Arabic and Persian at 
the Presidency College, Calcutta, should be entrusted with the 
revision and completion of Maulavi Abul Khayr’s catalogue of the 
Arabic manuscripts, and that Khan Sahib Abd-ul-Muqtadir, the 
cataloguer of the Persian manuscripts in the Oriental Public Library 
at Bankipur, should do the same for Maulavi Hasir’s catalogue of the 
Persian manuscripts.” 


First Supplement to the Subject Index 


In the year 1929 Chapman published the First Supplement to 
the Subject Index to the Author Catalogue. This was his last official 
act before he retired. Chapman’s Annual Reports are always good 
reading and have in them a personal touch. It is not surprising 
that it should be so, because Chapman was also a poet of no mean 
ability. All this is being said in order to justify the rather extensive 
quotation from his Preface to this issue of the First Supplement. 
It is written in such a simple and lively fashion that even today, 
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students can profit by reading it. The first six paragraphs of that 
Preface now follow:— 

“The only preface that a subject-index needs is some simple 
direction how to use it. 

“If a reader or student knows the name of the author whose 
book he wants, he should not consult this index to see if that book, 
is in the library, but should consult the author-catalogue. Thus, if 
he knows that S. G. Wilson wrote ‘Modern Movements among 
Moslems’ and wants to know if we have that book, he should look 
up Wilson in the author-catalogue. The subject-index is for those 
who do not know the names of the writers of books in the subject 
that they are studying, or who know only the names of some of the 
authors, but not of all. Suppose that a student wants to know if we 
have any books from which he could learn about such things as 
ozone, rings, Rio de Janeiro, rural depopulation, Aryan race, 
chronograms, or whatever it may be. A man will ask us, “Have you 
abook on........ ?? ‘What books have you about......... ? 
So far as it has been possible, we have indexed the books under the 
words with which those blanks would be filled up. A man might 
say: ‘I want a book about roses,’ or, ‘I want a book about old 
English furniture,’ or, ‘I want a book about Indian banking.’ We 
should say to him ‘Look up the index under roses,’ or, ‘Look up 
the index under furniture,’ or, ‘Look up the index undcr banking, 
India.’ This is the principle that has been followed—to use as the 
headings the same words that ordinary men use when speaking of 
their reading or study. A man should ask himself, ‘What do I want?” 
answering his question with, ‘I want a book on ........ ” and 
then he should look up the index under the word with which he has 
filled up that blank. 

“If the student cannot find that word used as a heading he should 
consult some member of the library staff, or, should no member of 
the staff be at hand, let him think of some other word, one that has 
much the same meaning as the word with which he filled up his blank. 
Thus he might be in search of books on aeroplanes or airships, and 
find neither the word aeroplane nor airship used in the index as 
a heading. Then he might think of aviation. He will find that the 
word aviation is used in our index as the heading, with all the books 
that we have on aeroplanes, airships, etc., indexed under that word. 

‘Sometimes we have used two or more words, joined by and, as 
a heading. Examples of such a use are glees and madrigals, glow- 
worms and fire-flies, hooks and eyes, hotels, inns and restaurants, 
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oysters and mussels, That was to depart somewhat from the principle, 
but it was to follow the practice of authors. An author is much more 
likely to write a book dealing with both glow-worms and fire-flies, 
than to write two books, one dealing only with glow-worms, and the 
other dealing only with fire-flies. 

“Examples of another class of grouped words used as headings 
are food and diet, forestry and trees, agnosticism and scepticism, 
spiritualism and psychical research. A student might say, ‘I want books 
about diet, or trees, or scepticism, or psychical research.’ He would 
not find any of those words used as headings, but that the books on 
those topics have been indexed under a phrase beginning with a syno- 
nym for diet or trees, or under the word agnosticism, which is thename 
of what might be called a division of the general subject scepticism. 

“Any student who will spend an hour or two in reading the 
headings and sub-headings used, especially if he does it in a copy that 
is his own possession, will soon get the hang of the thing, if so vulgar 
an expression may be permitted. If he will make some study of the 
entries under the headings, he will find that certain classes of books 
have not been indexed. If he wants to know what is the reason for 
that, he should consult some member of the library staff. The reason, 
to put it in a few words, which is all that there is room for in a preface, 
is that, although the subject-index is perhaps a better guide to 
what the library contains than the author-catalogue, the latter is 
still regarded by the staff as the one that most students will prefer to 
use. The view has accordingly been taken that what is sufficiently 
fully set forth in the author-catalogue need not be dealt with again 
in the subject-index. Such a book as Edmund Gosse’s ‘Life of Swin- 
burne’ having been catalogued under the names of both Gosse and 
Swinburne, it was not thought necessary to index it. The indexes 
compiled in years to come may be fuller, and I for one would wish 
them to be.” 

In this First Supplement a departure is made from the original 
Subject Index in so much as entries for important works published 
in some of the Oriental languages, which had a bearing on the 
subject concerned, are also included. But unfortunately, the omission 
of call numbers in this Supplement make it a little difficult to use in 
the Library. 


Subject Index, Second Supplement 


For a period of nine years after Mr. Chapman’s retirement no 
catalogues were issued by the Imperial Library. In the year 1939 a 
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Second Supplement to the Subject Index to the Author Catalogue 
covering the years 1928 to 1937 was issued in a Royal Octavo format 
running to 360 pages with a double column of alignment of matter. 
The subject headings were all given in capital and the ramifications 
in the way of subject headings were printed in the middle of the 
column in bold letters. 

In this catalogue, Khan Bahadur Asadullah, the Librarian, 
reverted to the plan of the original catalogue, namely, that no orienta] 
works should find a place in the supplement. Press-marks or Call- 
numbers were restored, “Cross references have been freely used, 
contrary to the practice followed in the supplement. In certain 
subject headings, names of place adopted are the original names and 
not their adjectival forms e.g. the entry Art—Persian has been 
changed to Art—Persia. The different editions and various copies of 
the same work have been brought together on the shelves, thus 
facilitating reference, and making books available under the same 
Press-mark or Call-number, instead of showing more than onc 
against each entry.”’ (Preface). 


Author Catalogue of Printed Books in European Languages 


Two years later a cumulative Author Catalogue of Printed 
Books in the European languages covering letters A-B in royal octavo 
format and running to 519 pages was published, followed a year 
later by the second and third volumes covering the letters C-E and 
F-H respectively. In 1943, the fourth volume was published covering 
the letters I-L. The entries are for books contained in the Library up 
to the end of March 1939. The four volumes comprised 1,958 pages in 
double columns and have been printed with quite some competence. 

The publication of further volumes of the catalogue had to be 
postponed because of the abnormal conditions induced by the 
Second World War enforcing paper economy. 


Author Catalogue of Printed Books in Bengalt Language 

The first attempt to bring out a Catalogue of Bengali books was 
in the year 1941. The first volume covering letters A-F was issued by 
Asadullah. This Catalogue includes entries for all such books and 
periodicals acquired up to the end of 1937. The following extracts 
from the Preface will give an idea of the scope and limitations of the 
work: 

“Entries are arranged in one alphabetic order by the names of 
Authors in their transliterated form; but where the author’s name 
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is either not mentioned on the title page or could not be traced, the 
entry is made under the title of the book. In the case of a periodical, 
the entry is always made under its name. Translations go under 
the names of the original authors, but a reference is to be found 
from the translator’s name. Thus, a book must appear either under 
the author’s name or under its title, the only exception being the 
Classics and the Sacred books, e.g. the Ramayana, the Mahabharata, 
the Bhagavad Gita, the Quran and the Bible which are entered 
under those names. Similarly, the Brahminical, Buddhistic and 
Tantric texts are entered under the name of the class to which they 
belong, while separate parts of those will form the sub-head after 
the name of the class. Examples are: Vedas—Rk Veda; Jataka— 
Hatthipala Jataka. 

‘The titles which follow the names of Authors have been retained 
in their original form; but arranged according to the alphabetic 
order of the script of that language, where an author is responsible 
for more than one book; otherwise the arrangement by authors 
holds good. The titles are followed by their English transliteration 
and concise exposition of the contents of the book, in square brackets. 

‘*The place and date of publication, if found in the book, are given 
in their original form, followed by the English form of the former, 
if different; and the corresponding date of Christian era, in square 
brackets. 

“Indian names have generally been given in full, but not in 
inverted form, e.g. Carucandra Dasagupta. In cases where the full 
name could not be known, the inverted form has been used; for 
instance, Cattopadhyaya, B. N. For the sake of uniformity, the 
Hunterian method of transliteration has been adopted and with a 
view to facilitate reference, it is reproduced below. Cross references 
have been used from the names of translators, editors, commentators, 
etc., but without the call-numbers of those works; but, these have 
been repeated in case of a reference to a work included in some other 
work, which as such does not bear a separate call-number.”’ 

In the year 1943, the second volume covering letters G-L, was 
published. 


THE NATIONAL LIBRARY CATALOGUES 


On the Ist of March 1947, as recommended by the F.P.S.C., 

f Mr. Y. M. Mulay was appointed a Special Officer, to bring the 
printed catalogues of the Library up to date. Not until 1948 was it 
possible to recruit the full complement of staff to assist him in this 


Aspects of work in the National Library 


The first picture shows you the Lending Section of the National Library 
at work, 

The next two pictures give two aspects of the Card Cabinets of the National 
Library. 

The fourth picture gives a general view of the Library’s Bindery. 

The fifth picture gives you an idea of the Machine Shop in the Bindery. 
Below that picture 1s seen the work of hand-lamination of brittle material. 

One of the most important projects going on in the National Library 15 
the compilation of the Indian National Bibliography, which Issts every- 
thing published in India 1n all the languages in one classified sequence with 
an exhaustive index. The seventh picture shows Prof. Humayun Kabir, the 
Mimster of Scientific Research and Cultural Affairs, presenting the first issue 
of the Indian National Bibliography to the Prime Minister on the Independence 
Day, 1n the year 1958. 

The next picture shows Mr. Mulay, the Deputy Librarian of the National 
Library, presenting another copy of the same issue on the same day to Dr. 
B.C. Roy, the Chief Minister of West Bengal. 

Below 1s seen a general view of the semor staff of the Indian National 
Bibliography at work. 

The final picture in this group is of the happy four devoted and capable 
workers of the C.P.W.D., who have contributed everything of their skill 
during the last thirteen years to the building up of the Library 
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the publication of the later volumes of the cumulated catalogues, 
the last of which was published in 1943, and which had stopped 
with the letter ‘L’. In 1951, a review was made of the work done so 
far and on the basis of random sampling it was found that the entries 
in the volumes already published did not in many cases actually 
reflect the shelf position and did not contain the full bibliographical 
details as would be expected in the entry of a modern National 
Library Catalogue} Authors’ full names were not definitely established 
and so far as the’Indic Authors were concerned the transliteration 
of their full name after converting them to the Sanskritised form 
created difficulties for all users so far as the identity of author was 
concerned. Besides, the added entries in the form of cross references 
were mixed up, and various types of other references and the analytics 
caused some confusion.{In order to remedy many of these short- 
comings a new policy was outlined whereby every entry in a catalogue 
should be a bibliographical reflection of the book on the shelf. The 
bibliographical collation was rendered with all the accuracy that one 
could command, and authors’ full names were established,jand as 
far as Indic Authors were concerned they were entered under their 
surnames where established, standardising the spellings and referring 
from the variants to the standard forms. ir he ALA Rules for Author 
and Title Entries, 1949, and Rules for Descriptive Cataloguing have 
been followed. The added entries have been made according to the 
Library of Congress practice with the unit card system. The entries 
for the author as subject have been transferred to the subject 
catalogue, | 

In 1953, the first volume of the new series but technically, as 
the title page has it, Volume V of the continuation of the Library’s 
Author Catalogue, was published covering the letter ‘M’. The format 
of this volume was the usual royal octavo, and the pagination was 
continued from the old volume which had left offat 1,958, up to 2,583. 
That means this volume had 625 pages in double column alignment, 
with the author’s name printed in 10 point bold Clarendon, and the 
text in 10 pt. Roman, and collation and notes in 8 pt. Roman and 
Italics respectively. The call number is given at the end of the entry, 
in a separate line, in 10 pt. bold. 

The next four volumes (Volumes VI, VII and VIII) comprising 
letters N-P, Q-R and S, were brought out in 1954, 1956 and 1960 
respectively. The pagination is continuous and reads as 2584-3116, 
3117-3432 and 3433-4039, In Volume VIII covering the letter ‘S’, the 
type-face has been changed from Clarendon to New Times Roman. 
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Catalogue of Vorisiicali, Newspapers and Gazettes 

As far back in the year 1904 when the Author Catalogue of 
Printed Books in European Languages was issued by the Imperial 
Library, it also contained a supplementary list of Newspapers. 
Since then no catalogue or list has been issued apropos the Periodi- 
cals, Newspapers and Gazettes in the National Library. Therefore 
work was started on a cataloguing of such holdings of this Libeary) 
and it was issued in the January of 1956. The following excerpts from 
the Preface will indicate its scope and arrangement: 

“*This is the first time that a systematic compilation of a catalogue 
of Periodical publications in European languages has been un- 
dertaken in this Library.) The catalogue has been divided into three 
parts, viz. Part I: Periodicals proper, i.e., those with distinctive 
titles, e.g. ‘Indian Review’, ‘Textile India’, ‘Harper’s Magazine’, 
etc.; Part II: Serials other than periodicals proper, e.g. Annals, 
Serial bulletins, Journals, Memoirs, Proceedings, Reports, Transac- 
tions of Societies, Institutions, Conferences, etc. [Serials, sponsored 
and published by the Government and mostly routine or statistical 
in nature have, however, been excluded]; and Part III: ‘A’ News- 
papers, ‘B’ Gazettes. A consolidated alphabetical index, containing 
author, title and subject references, is provided. 

(“The entries have been arranged in the Dewey order (Second 
Summary) with relevant feature headings but without Dewey 
notations} The existing ‘PP’ Call numbers have been retained for 
facility th servicing this material. \The entries have been serially 
numbered and the number is given in a square bracket on the left 
at the end of each entry. The feature headings given at the head of 
each page cover the éntries therein and these headings embrace 
the classes, divisions and subdivisions as they may be applicable. 
Thus, ‘PURE SCIENCE. Astronomy’; ‘SOCIAL SCIENCES. 
Education, Teaching, etc.’ 

‘The holdings of the Library in respect of most of the items being 
incomplete, an all-out attempt is being made to fill in the lacunae 
and in certain cases it has been possible to fill in the lacunae before 
the final print order could be given to the Printers. As such, instead 
of making a closed entry in case of periodicals that have ceased 
publication,{the entry has been kept open as in the case of periodicals 
currently received in the Library, recording the number and date 
of the first issue after the title or sub-title. For example, instead of 
writing ‘Anglo-Indian, v. 3-8’ the entry has been made thus: ‘Anglo- 
Indian, v. 1- 1880- *, recording the holdings of the Library 
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in the contents note under “Library has:”. This method of entry 
gives the reader an idea of the extent of the complete set. 

(«Annotations have been freely given wherever necessary. The full 
history of particular newspapers and gazettes having a chequered 
career has also been given.” 


Catalogue of Printed Books in the Asutosh Collection 

When the heirs of Sir Asutosh Mukhopadhyay handed over the 
Library of their father to the nation, they stipulated that (the 
catalogues of the collection should be brought out independently,) 
In fulfilment of this promise it was decided to bring out catalogues, 
subject wise. The catalogues will be a classified one with an alphabe- 
tical index. A very difficult section of the collection namely, the Class 
700 of the Dewey Decimal Classification, concerning itself with fine 
and recreative arts was tackled. A few books of the Class 000 of the 
same Classification Scheme comprising rare illustrations and reproduc- 
tions of illuminated books, manuscripts and book plates are included 
in the second part. Such of the biographies of the artist as the collec- 
tion possessed form the third part. The alphabetical index covers 
all the three parts of the classified section. This catalogue has a 
pagination of 246. A happy feature of this catalogue is that the 
double columns are not separated by a middle line, and the pages 
look consequently much more pleasant. 


Author Catalogue of Printed Books in Bengali Language 
The last volume published of the catalogue of printed books in 
Bengali language was in 1943. The work of the compilation of this 
volume could not be resumed because the problems of setting up and 
reorganising the Library at its new location in Belvedere had absorbed 
the energies of all the available staff. Also the new policy decision 
that the catalogue should be a reflection of the Stack Room, em- 
ploying physical verification before cataloguing, rendered the 
tempo somewhat slow. But the work was resumed in 1954 and the 
manuscript completed in 1956 and the printing took quite three 
years when finally in 1959 the catalogue was released for the 
public. 
“In scope and arrangement this volume is uniform with Volumes 
I and II (A-L) of this Catalogue except for the following changes. 
1, The place and the date of publication have been given in 
the English form only and the name of the publisher which 
was absent in the first two volumes has been given. 
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2. Added entries have also been supplied with the date of 
publication and the press mark to facilitate quick reference. 

The type-faces representing the nasalization of the vowel in 
Bengali not being available in the Government of India Press, ‘M’ 
and ‘m’ only have been used in their places.”’ (Preface). 

One other thing to note about this catalogue is that it covers 
the Library’s holdings up to 1937 only. The material for the catalogue 
of the books up to the year 1954 is also ready for the press and when 
the bottle-neck of printing is over, this will also be released to the 
public shortly. 


Catalogues which are being printed 

At the moment Vol. IX of the Author Catalogue of books in 
European languages covering the letters T-V and comprising 5,344 
entries is in the press. 

Vol. II of the Asutosh Collection catalogue dealing with the 
Class 800, concerning itself with books on Literature and comprising 
3,800 entries is also being printed. 

The Catalogue of printed books in Bengali language, Vol. IV, 
covering the letters S-Z and comprising 6,014 entries is under 
print. 

Apart from these that are under print, press copies of cards for 
the Author Catalogues up to the letter ‘Z’ of the new series covering 
the acquisitions up to 1950 is ready for the press. 

The First Supplement to the new series of the consolidated Author 
Catalogue covering acquisitions from 1951 onwards is also ready 
for the press. 

The material for the Indian Language Catalogues is also ready 
for the press and will be printed as soon as the resources of Govern- 
ment printing enable us to do so. 


_*EnE CARD CATALOGUES OF THE LIBRARY 


Most important thing about a card catalogue is that it should 
never fall into neglect} If that happens nothing could be more mislead- 
ing than that, that is why in most important libraries the filing of 
cards in a catalogue is done by the senior staff. Alphabetisation is not 
easy until practised rigorously in filing cards in a catalogue) These 
general remarks are prefactory to what has to be said about the 
card catalogue of the Imperial Library. They were conceived 
excellently and they must have for a period of time worked excellently 
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also. But the fact is that when they were examined in detail during the 
period of the shifting the Library to Belvedere, they were in a sad 
way.{The Catalogue, especially the so called Subject Catalogue was 
really a filing of Index Cards and most of the Subject Headings were 
such, as could not stand the strain of present day ramifications and 
development. Also the method of making out a card for cabinct 
was partly by writing them out by hand, partly by having them typed 
out, and mostly by pasting on to the cards, the entries snipped out 
off the printed catalogues of the Library. Nor|were the guide cards 
properly arranged] The catalogues and their supplements printed 
in different years did not follow a standard policy in all cases, parti- 
cularly in relation to Subject Headings, references and even trans- 
literation of names of Indian Writers. We find for example “‘Bisbasa” 
and ‘‘Visvasa’’; ‘“Muhammadanism” as also “‘Muhammadans”’ and 
“Mohammadanism”’ etc. Both the Author and Subject Catalogues 
reflected the varying practices at different times with the result that 
the card catalogue was in the same confusion, which was made worse 
when the main card for a discarded and lost book was withdrawn 
from the card catalogue without taking out the relevant added cards 
or references including the subject cards. This state of affairs was 
sought to be corrected in 1951 when entries from the consolidated 
AAuthor Catalogues (A-L) published in 1941 were cut out and 
mounted on cards for replacing the entire mass of old cards in the 
card cabinet. The manuscript cards for books accessioned since 1940 
were allowed to remain, because the cumulated printed catalogue 
represented entries for books accessioned up to 1939. Even this did 
not solve matters very much as the entries in the cumulated catalogue 
A-L were not very full. The mounting of entries from the new 
series ‘M’ onwards made the position more easy and eliminated 
imperfect cards, The Author Headings for letters A-L of the old 
cards were, however, revised and standardised to fit in with the new 
policy. This process of revision and replacement is still going on and 
will continue till the author catalogue for letters T-Z and the supple- 
ments for A-L are printed. i 
The alphabetical subject sequence, as has already been men- 
tioned, was kept in a separate card cabinet to facilitate reference) 
The entries, however, were not full and the Subject Headings were 
based on the British Museum practice and were not specific enough 
to represent the actual subject. Many books, specially those acquired 
between 1939 and 1948, were not represented in the subject catalogue. 
Cross references were not adequate. Subject Cards for books lost, 
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or discarded were not taken out. The change of Call number was not 
also reflected in the subject cards. This made the subject catalogue 
unreliable and unscientific. 

A decision was taken in 1951 to switch over to the Library of 
Congress headings. This meant changing the Subject Catalogue 
lock, stock and barrel. New subject cards prepared since 1951 could 
not be suitably interfiled with the old cards without inviting confu- 
sion. In order to get rid of the confusion and to make the catalogue 
more useful it was decided to revise the entire Subject catalogue of 
the Library so that all books may be physically verified and the subject 
headings checked or new subject headings assigned according to the 
latest practice. A revision team has been working since 1958. The 
author entries in the new series ‘M’ onwards are being cut and 
mounted on cards with relevant subject superscription for inter- 
filing in the revised Subject catalogue. The corresponding old cards 
are weeded out. Already subject headings for works by authors 
M-R have been reassigned. 

It may be mentioned tha the entrics for the separately housed 
gift collections like Barid Barat Mookherjee Collection, Ramdas 
Sen Collection, Asutosh Collection have been interfiled in the main 
Card Cabinet with location symbols preceding the Call number, 
noted in the card.) 

A separate card catalogue in Dictionary form was prepared in 
1956 for Periodical publications and is being maintained and 
cumulated) 


Catalogues of the Indian Official Publications 

After the first volume of the Catalogue of Indian Official Publica- 
tions A-L was published in 1909, the accessions of such publications 
gradually increased and in 1954, it was estimated that about 35,000 
volumes remained uncatalogued. They were simply shelved by serial 
numbers in odd and even sequences and. a subject index was main- 
tained on slips to guide readers interested in such publications. 

To end this state of affairs, it was decided that/the official publica- 
tions should be catalogued in detail according to standard rules 
laid down in the cataloguing code and a preliminary survey was 
made to make an estimate of the personnel and time required 
for an exhaustive cataloguing of Indian official publications, both 
backlog and current. 

After the necessary staff was sanctioned a preliminary spade- 
work was done and the incoming flow of current accessions was 
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first checked by cataloguing them fully. The actual work of catalogu- 
ing the backlog started from April 1958. The catalogue under 
preparation is of two kinds—Classified for the printed volume, 
Dictionary for the card cabinet. 

A card catalogue with 31,448 entries for both new accessions 
and part of the backlog has been prepared and placed in the Reading 
Room in October 1958. Side by side with the card catalogue a 
classified catalogue is being edited for the press. 


Card Catalogues of the Asian Languages 

For various reasons Sanskrit, Arabic, Persian, Urdu and Bengali 
books largely constituted the ‘Oriental’ collections. A card catalogue 
was being maintained for these languages which was a reflection of 
the entries in the printed catalogues, with the difference that the 
card catalogue was kept up to date by the filing of cards of accessions 
even after the year 1937 in the case of Bengali, which was the year 
up to which the printed catalogue covered the Bengali holdings of 
the Library, and after the year 1947 in the case of Sanskrit, Pali 
and Prakrit. 

The decision to acquire books in the Indian languages in a 
methodical manner with retrospective effect, and the decision to 
see that every main entry was bibliographically thorough, changed 
the face of the card catalogues. 

Since 1954 a dictionary catalogue is maintained for the Indian 
language publications. The catalogue for each language is being 
kept in a separate sequence. 

The subject entries were not as yet made out for the books in 
Sanskrit, Pali and Prakrit. However, a project for compiling the 
subject index for books in the languages has been started and the 
cards will be filed in the card cabinet and the index volume to the 
catalogue will be printed. 

A separate dictionary catalogue on cards is maintained for 
Arabic and Persian books. 


CLASSIFICATION 


Mr. J. Macfarlane, Librarian, who had library experience 
at the British Museum, London, was responsible for devising a 
scheme of classification for books in European languages in the 
Imperial Library. This scheme was mainly based on that followed 
in the British Museum and the system was then commonly known 
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as ‘relative location’. The notation used is mixed, consisting of Arabic 
numerals representing the class or subject followed by an alphabet, 
each representing a ramification of the subject. Thus: 


PHILOSOPHY 


150 A. Philosophy—General 
B. Psychology 
E. Ethics 

F. Positivism 


G. Logic and Rhetoric 


The book number is represented by an ordinal number, following 
the class number indicating the position of the book in a particular 
subject on the shelves. A modification of the shelf arrangement 
designed to save space was to alienate over-size books into a separate 
sequence. The criterion of a oversize book was that it was taller 
than 14”. The result was that books on every subject had to be kept 
in two sequences. This sounds a little more formidable than actually 
is the case. The books over 14” in height are not too numerous. 
Books over 14” in height had even ordinal numbers attaching 
their class numbers, while the rest had odd ordinals attached. 

A book on Ethics below 14” in size, standing third of the shelf 
will bear a call number 150. E. 5. 

While the General collection was arranged on the ‘relative 
location’ system, the Reading Room collection was arranged accord- 
ing to the “‘fixed location” system. In this system the shelves were 
numbered and lettered, and the books took their distinguishing 
marks from where they were placed. The book number in this 
fixed location was indicated by a running number denoting their 
order on such shelves without any division made into odd and 
even. 


Books in Vernaculars 


Mr. Scholfield was responsible for introducing a scheme of 
classification for books in vernaculars on the ‘relative location’ 
system described above. The class number started from 180. 

The classes were thus: 


Sanskrit : 180.A—180.R 
Bengali : 182.A—182.T 
Persian : 183.A—183.R 


Urdu : 184.A—184.R 
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Dravidian, Tamil 


and Canarcse : 187.B 
Oriya : 188.C 
Pushtu : 189.E 
Burmese : 189.F and so on. 


To save space, books were shelved in different sequences depen- 
ding on the height of the book which was indicated by alphabets in 
lower case following the class number. For example, books above 
30 cm. were symbolized by ‘a’; those between 23cm. and 30cm. 
by ‘b’; those between 18cm and 23cm. by ‘c’; and those between 
14cm. and 18cm. by ‘d’. All below 14cm. were symbolized by the 
letter ‘e’. 

A device was also invented to indicate the year of publication 
by attaching an Arabic numeral to the class number plus the size 
symbol. In the case of Bengali books published up to 1850 A.D. 
the middle two figures of the year were used and in the case of those 
published after 1850, the last three figures were used. This was 
followed by an ordinary number indicating the position of the book 
on the shelves in a particular class. Thus, 182.Bc.84.5 indicates a 
Bengali book on History published in the 1840’s and the fifth book 
added in the same subject and of the samc height; and a Call number 
like 182.0c.946.13 represented a book of Bengali fiction (182.0.) 
which was published in 1946 and added as the 13th book of the same 
height. 

In the case of Arabic, Persian, Urdu, Hindi and Sanskrit books, 
however, the middle two figures were used (to indicate year of 
publication) even for books after 1850. This was because the number 
of books published in Bengali after 1850 were very considerable, 
whercas the number of books acquired in these languages did not 
warrant the use of three digits. 

However, in 1930, Khan Bahadur Asadullah improvised the 
classification scheme for Arabic, Persian and Urdu books using 
the Roman numerals followed by Roman alphabets, both upper and 
lower case. 

Regarding books in other Indian languages such a detailed 
scheme evidently was not thought necessary as the number of books 
acquired did not demand close classification. 

As can easily be seen from the description given above, the well- 
intentioned scheme with its mixed notation could not stand the 
strain of modern development in knowledge. Actually the whole 
thing had broken down and it was very necessary to begin anew. 
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Therefore, the decision was taken to use the Decimal scheme of 
classification even with its disadvantages. It was also decided not to 
reclassify the old material because that would involve expense and 
time not warranted by such of the benefits as would accrue. It is 
true that this decision involved the maintenance of two parallel 
sequences. But this appeared to be a smaller evil compared to the 
possibility of our having to stretch on this bed of Procrustes, modern 
subject ramifications. This decision was taken after considerable 


thought and after having surveyed all the existing schemes of 
classification. 


The change-over took place in several phases. The Reading 
Room collection which had a fixed location system of arrangement 
was reclassified according to the Decimal scheme in 1953. 

In 1954 when the Library decided to acquire books in other 
Indian languages besides Bengali, Sanskrit and Urdu, the classifica- 
tion adopted for these books was the Decimal scheme. The few 
thousand volumes that were classified according to the old scheme 
are being reclassified in phases. The Bengali and Sanskrit books, 
however, continued to be classified in the same old scheme until 
April, 1956, when the Decimal scheme was followed for the Bengali 
accessions. 


CHAPTER THREE 
THE SERVICES OF THE LIBRARY 


The use of the National Library has expanded immensely since 
the Library came to Belvedere, and now extends to the services of 
the Reading Rooms, Lending Section, Biblography and Reference 
Divisions. 


Reapvinc Rooms 


The main activity of the Reading Rooms manifests itself in the 
actual handing out of the resources of the Library to readers. The 
range extends from merely handing over a book to the casual reader, 
to systematic servicing of material to the serious scholar. When the 
Library shifted to Belvedere, it was feared that on account of its 
being located in an out of the way place, not many readers would 
be able to utilise the facilities of its Reading Rooms. But develop- 
ments have belied fears to the extent that the number of readers now 
coming to the Library has been much larger than ever before. Today 
a little more than 900 readers on the average come to this Library 
every day, and on some days, specially Sundays and holidays, the 
number rises even higher and great difficulty is experienced in 
arranging for sitting accommodation. This striking rise in the number 
of readers is partly due to the growing consciousness among the 
public in post-Independence India about their rights in a public 
institution of national character; but it is also due to the Library’s 
improved facilities and conducive surroundings. The readers have 
come to love the quietness of the place, the spaciousness and the 
natural beauty about it, and to consider it as an ideal place for 
serious and sustained study. 

The facilities of the Reading Rooms are freely available to any 
one not less than 18 years but in order to become a regular member 
one may be required to be recommended by some recognised person. 
Categories of persons recognised by the Library for such purpose 
are listed in the printed rules for the Reading Rooms. 

The Reading Rooms are open on week-days from 9 A.M. until 
8 P.M. and on Sundays and holidays from 10 A.M. until 5 P.M. 
They remain completely closed only for three days in one calender 
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year: (1) Republic Day, January 26; (2) Independence Day, 
August 15; (3) Mahatma Gandhi’s Birthday, October 2. 

At present the Reading Rooms at Belvedere have convenient 
sitting accommodation for about 350 people at a time almost three 
times of what was there in the Library’s previous buildings. The 
great banqueting hall of the viceregal palace, with stately pillared 
balconies above it, is now the main Reading Room of the Library 
and the imposing banquet table, 110 feet long, placed at the centre 
of its floor is now the Central Reading Table accommodating seats 
for a little more than 100 readers. This table is flanked by individual 
tables with four seats to each. For research scholars and persons 
carrying on extended investigation, special accommodation has 
been provided in the main Reading Room in 14 specially devised 
alcoves on the two wings of the hall with two seats in each alcove, 
and in the research carrels on the balconies above the hall compris- 
ing 26 seats. A bonafide research scholar intending to make a long- 
term use of the Library may get a seat in an alcove or a carrel on 
application. 

The main Reading Room contains a very selective and open- 
shelf collection of general reference books and books for basic study 
and reference on specific fields of knowledge. The collection comprises 
15,000 volumes with subject-guides for the different fields. Another 
equally selective and open-shelf collection of basic books representing 
the diverse aspects of Indian culture, called the Indiana Collection, 
has been placed in that part of the Reading Rooms which is located 
at the entrance of the Library. This collection consists of about 
5,000 volumes written in English and in the Indian languages. 
Also, a select number of current periodicals, general and on specific 
fields, are displayed in the Reading Rooms. For want of space the 
selection has had to be stringent, so that out of about 7,000 periodicals 
received in the Library only 380 are displayed. The display is in a 
classified order by subject, except for the Indian language periodicals 
which are exhibited according to language affiliation. 

Since the general stock of books of the Library is in closed access, 
catalogues of these books are an indispensable tool to readers, serving 
as the key to the contents ofthe Library. The catalogues are in cards 
and filed in wooden cabinets with drawers. These cabinets are 
kept on the floor of the central part of the Reading Rooms and they 
represent six different catalogues: the author catalogue of books in 
European languages, the catalogue of books in Indian languages, 
the subject catalogue of the books in European languages, the 
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catalogue of the periodicals and the newspaper holdings of the 
Library, the author and subject catalogues of Indian official publica- 
tions and the catalogue of Arabic and Persian books. 

All equipment has been designed to modern specification and 
compares favourably with any comparable Library in the world. 
Great care has been taken to ensure quietness by paving the floors 
with rubber and linoleum and to provide comfortable seats and 
adequate illumination. 

An electric book-carrier connects the main Reading Room with 
the Stacks. Books are ordinarily delivered to readers in about 15 
minutes after a request is received. In order to make a request for 
books a reader has to fill, in duplicate, printed requisition slips 
available for the purpose in the Reading Rooms. There was a time 
when the supply of books to readers had to be restricted on account 
of the want of arrangement for artificial light in some portions of the 
Stacks. The Guide to the Imperial Library, 1911, expressly stated 
for general information to readers: “It should be remembered that 
there is no artificial light in the store-rooms on the ground floor, 
so that books cannot be supplied from that part of the Library 
after 5 P.M.” Today this record may be looked upon as a historical 
document to show how much does artificial illumination matter 
to the use of a Library. Times have indeed changed for the better 
so that, although the book stacks in this new residence of the Library 
are spread into many labyrinthine recesses, yet due to efficient 
illumination books from any part of them may be supplied at any 
time. The Reading Rooms have all the modern arrangement for 
perfect artificial illumination both general and local, with an added 
beauty of a legacy of crystal bracket lights arrayed in the main 
Reading Room. 

The Reading Rooms also bear some significant emblems of the 
country’s cultural achievement through suitable plaques and 
pictures. Each of the alcoves in the main Reading Room has at the 
top a dedicatory plaque containing the name that stands for the 
supreme achievement in letters of each major linguistic entity in the 
country from ancient times to the present day. Avestan, Chinese 
and English languages are similarly honoured as cultural influences 
on the country. Gotama and Asoka (Pali), Kalidas, Panini and 
Shankar (Sanskrit), Tulsidas (Hindi), Rabindranath Thakur 
(Bengali), Jnaneshvara (Marathi) Narsi Mehta and Mirabai 
(Gujarati), Sri Guru Nanak (Panjabi), Shankar Deo (Assamese), 
Fakirmohan Senapati (Oriya), Pampa, Ranna and Kumaravyasa 
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(Kannada), Nannaya (Telugu), Tiruvalluvar (Tamil), Vallathol 
(Malayalam), William Shakespeare (English), Confucius (Chinese), 
Ghalib (Urdu) and Zarathustra (Avesta) are the names blazoned 
out on the plaques and coming in sequence from the left. The other 
two Reading Rooms contain framed portraits of some of the celebrities 
of the country. 

A total number of about 35,650 persons have registered themselves 
as members of the Reading Rooms since the Library shifted to 
Belvedere. And, on an average, more than a thousand books are 
daily used by the readers. 


Reading Room at Esplanade: 


Even after the transfer of the Library to Belvedere from the 
Esplanade building, the main hall at that old residence of the 
Library was retained and was open to the public as an extension 
of the Reading Rooms of the Library for reading loose periodicals 
of a popular nature. This situation continued until the early part 
of 1960 when, because of the lack of accommodation in the main 
building of the Library at Belvedere, a considerable portion of the 
Library’s stock, comprising the bound volumes of Newspapers 
was shifted there. That hall is now being renovated for the purpose 
of making it a full-fledged Newspaper Reading Room with modern 
equipment and efficiency, and it will be opened to the public very 
soon. 


LENDING SECTION 


The Library also maintains a lending service through its Lending 
Section, although, generally speaking, National Libraries all over 
the world do not lend books for home reading, since the concept of 
a National Library is that its contents are available for reference at 
any time within its premises. But as a vestige of this Library’s past 
existence as the Calcutta Public Library and the Imperial Library, 
the Lending Section has stayed and to-day the Governing Council 
find it very difficult to close down this Section, because, in spite of the 
restrictions imposed on the loan of books, it is still serving quite a 
large number of readers. Also the absence of a Public Library in the 
city throws this additional responsibility on this Library. 

The Lending Section was shifted from the Esplanade to Belvedere 
in 1952, and in the same year it was throughly reformed in its adminis- 
tration and function. The charging system was changed. The card 
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system after Brown was introduced. Before this, borrowers used to 
borrow books by producing their Deposit receipts which would get 
torn or defaced after a few transactions. Under the present system 
every borrower receives a borrower’s ticket and he gets two books 
at a time against it. The new charging system systematically main- 
tains a record of the charges, recalls overduc books, secures the 
return of books on demand and supplies replacement information 
for lost books. 

The Lending Section is situated in the main Reading Room at 
its entrance and on the right wing. It now deals not only with local 
borrowers but also borrowers all over India and outside. It is also 
the centre of international loan of books, procuring book service and 
microfilm service from abroad for the use of research scholars through- 
out India. The liaison that this Section maintains with the National 
Central Library in London and the Library of Congress in Washing- 
ton has been most fruitful. Books have been sent on international 
loan basis from here to Pakistan, Thailand, China, U.S.S.R. and 
other continental countries of Europe. 

Books are lent free of any fee or subscription to members of the 
public not less than 18 years of age residing in any part of India on 
their depositing as security a sum of moncy enough to cover the 
price of books lent or even a higher amount, if the nature of the 
books lent so demands. Regular borrowers may deposit a lump sum 
as a security to avoid the necessity of changing that amount at every 
transaction. The Government Departments and recognised Institu- 
tions do not require to deposit any money for books lent to 
them. 

Books forming a part of the reference collection in the Reading 
Rooms, out-of-print and rare books, books valuable for their illustra- 
tions, and periodicals and journals are not lent out of the Library. 

Due to pressure from the public the working hours of this Section 
were extended in the year 1959 and made the same as those of the 
Reading Rooms. Until that time the hours had been from 10 A.M. 
to 5 P.M. every day. 

About 10,750 borrowers have registered themselves as regular 
members of the Lending Section since the Section shifted to Belvedere 
at the end of 1952. (The figure for registered borrowers from 1939, 
the year when the Library first started to keep a systematic record of 
borrowers, to 1952 is 8,900). 

On an average the number of volumes requisitioned daily for 
home use is nearly 1,000. 
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BisLioGRAPHY AND REFERENCE Drvisions 

The year 1950 was a crucial year in the history of this Library 
because of the basic reorganisation scheme undertaken during 
that year. The principles of reorganisation were enunciated on the 
basic assumption that the National Library could only justify its 
existence by the sort of national service it was capable of giving 
as a Library. The basic assumption implied a radical departure 
from the rather passive nature of the existing set-up. The reorganisa- 
tion of the Library, in fact, aimed at effecting a new orientation 
of its services and keying them up to the modern dynamic conception 
of a big Library. This conception holds that a big library is an 
active agent to disseminate knowledge and information in an or- 
ganised and effective manner. As a major step towards the re- 
organisation of this Library, the Bibliography and Reference Divisions 
were created. 

These Divisions at the very start took up a project of national 
importance, that of preparing a comprehensive bibliography covering 
all aspects of Indology. As is well known, bibliographies are solid 
highways to scholarly esteem and approval, for without them it is 
difficult to carry on any research and serious study. Dr. Luther 
Evans, the former Director-General of the Unesco, has very aptly 
said that without bibliographies, “the records of civilisation would 
be an unchartered chaos of miscellaneous contributions to knowledge, 
unorganised and inapplicable to human needs.” And indeed, for 
want of bibliographies the records of Indian culture have so long 
remained a chaos causing serious handicaps for Indological studies. 

This want was more keenly felt when Indian Embassies set up in 
the various countries of the world after Independence, began to 
receive queries regarding authoritative books on Indian culture. 
The Embassies requested the External Affairs Ministry, Government 
of India, to collect material for replies to those queries. The External 
Affairs Ministry, in their turn, routed the queries to the Ministry of 
Education and the latter to this Library to compile requisite material 
for the purpose. It so happened that similar queries were received 
from different quarters in this Library. A rough list of a limited 
number of books on different aspects of Indology was prepared and 
sent to the External Affairs Ministry who expressed their willingness 
to get the list printed. The National Library, however, could not 
favour the idea as it did not consider the list to be presentable to the 
world at large. It was, therefore, considered worthwhile to take 
up the project of a multi-volume publication on different aspects 
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of Indian culture and the project was launched by the Bibliography 
and Reference Divisions. 

This is planned to be an annotated bibliography consisting of 
some 56 volumes, each volume to be printed and published separately 
and covering one aspect of Indian culture. A tentative list of the 
different volumes of this bibliography is given in the Appendix. 

The following will be the salient features of each unit volume 
of the Bibliography. 

1. It will attempt to give a brief outline of the subject and the 

development of the study of the subject. 

2. It will attempt to include all books of basic value on the 
subject, and to mention the Library where a particular item 
is available. 

3. It will attempt to give all ancillary material which will help 
practical study of the subject (List of periodicals, list of Ins- 
titutions doing work in the subject, bibliographical notes for 
eminent and authoritative scholar in that particular subject). 

4. It will give an adequate and full bibliographical entry with 
suitable annotation for every book included. 

5. It will have the collected material arranged in a_ helpful 
classified order. 

6. It will provide indexes for easy reference. 

The first volume of this Bibliography, covering the subject Indian 
Anthropology has been recently published. This work was done by 
the staff of these Divisions in consultation with eminent experts in 
the field both inside and outside India. As a pilot project and due 
to inadequate staff it took considerable time, although when finally 
it came out it had the suffrage of all the workers in the field. But 
things cannot go on at this rate when there are 56 volumes to be 
compiled and published. It would take decades to complete the 
Bibliography. It was, therefore, felt that in order to expedite work, 
the compilation should be entrustedto specialists in their respective 
ficlds with bibliographical guidance and additional help to them by 
the staff of the Library. Accordingly, with the help of two scholars 
recruited for the purpose, two more volumes of the Bibliography, 
one covering Indian Botany and the other Bengali Language and 
Literature (Early period), were compiled and these are now in the 
press and are expected to come out in a few months. 

The policy of getting further volumes of the Bibliography 
compiled by competent scholars now stands. The Ministry of 
Scientific Research and Cultural Affairs under which this Library 
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works, has set up a high-power committee for appointing competent 
scholars for the purpose. Each scholar will be appointed on contract 
basis with a time period of two years specified in cach case. On 
the basis of this scheme, work on the following five subjects has 
been started in the first instance: 

1. Sanskrit Language and Literature 

2. Indian Linguistics 

3. Indian History (Early period) 

4, Indian History (Mediaeval period) 

5. Indian History (Modern period) 

The compilation of the Bibliography of Indology is a part of the 
development programme for education under the Five Year Plans 
of the Government of India, and there is no gainsaying that when 
the volumes of this Bibliography will be completed, there will be 
considerable basic reference material on the diverse aspects of Indian 
culture for libraries all over the world. 

Apart from the above special responsibility, the Library has 
built up a reputation among research scholars and serious readers 
by compiling for them short bibliographical lists on subjects or 
ramifications of subjects, provided the scholar who asks for such 
material is convincing in his demand. These are, of course, a sort 
of first aid to the scholar and no thoroughness is expected of them. 
Yet, sometimes when occasion demands, these lists become fairly 
comprehensive and respectable. As for example, a select list of books 
written in the English language on India consisting of 1,750 entries 
was prepared at the request of the Sahitya Akademi, New Delhi, 
to facilitate their selection of hooks on India for the exhibition of 
books arranged on the occasion of the 9th session of Unesco Seminar 
held in Delhi in 1956. Another list of books containing the account 
of foreign travellers on India was prepared in 1958 at the request 
of the National Book Trust, New Delhi, for helping them to select 
some such books for translation into Indian languages. This list 
contained about 450 entries and every entry was annotated indicating 
the identity of a traveller, his time of visit to India and the nature 
of the description he has given. Again in 1959, a bibliography of 
Africa was prepared at the request of the Education Department, 
Government of India, with a view to helping Indian Universities 
and Institutions in building an Africana Collection in their Libraries. 

On an average the number of short bibliographies prepared 
annually on requests from scholars during the past several years has 
been 50. 
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The Library also renders reference service to the serious public 
through its Reference Division and this service has been getting 
more and more popular. Besides answering on the spot a host of 
queries received over the telephone and from persons visiting the 
Library, this Division also answers many long range queries involving 
extensive investigation and every year many such queries are dealt 
with through correspondence. Most of these queries are from scholars 
outside Calcutta. 

Another important service rendered by the Reference Division 
is that of making available to the public any special types of research 
material, and documenting that material for easy and helpful 
reference to it. As for example, the magnificient dossier of corres- 
pondence consisting of several thousand letters and other papers 
belonging to Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru has been properly treated. 
The letters are of immense political importance and form a source 
material for the political and constitutional history of modern 
India and also the history of India’s freedom movement. These 
letters have been meticulously collated, arranged and bound, 
through high quality in-laying process, into folio volumes. To facili- 
tate reference to these volumes a check list has been compiled 
indicating the contents of each letter, and is now in the press. The 
Sapru correspondence volumes have drawn many serious scholars 
of Indian history, quite a few of them being from abroad. 


Co-OPERATIVE ACTIVITIES 


From the time this Library was raised to its present status as a 
National Library, it has devoted an increasing share of its energies 
to the support of bibliograpgical and cultural activities of various 
institutions and organisations both at national and international 
levels. These co-operative activities are determining the Library’s 
place in the national system. 

At the international level the most important co-operation of 
this Library is its participation with the Unesco for the annual 
publication entitled Index Translationum which is a classified biblio- 
graphy of translations published in different countries of the world. 
Since 1954 the Library has been preparing for this international 
bibliography the Indian material for incorporation into it. The 
complexity of compiling this material can easily be imagined when 
it is remembered that India is a vast subcontinent where there are 
as many as 15 official languages, and translations are rendered not 
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only from foreign languages into these languages but also from 
one into another among them. The Library is able to have control 
over the published material by virtue of its position as a depository 
Library for all the publications of the country under the provision 
of the Delivery of Books Act, 1954. It may be mentioned here that 
among the Asian countries India comes only next to Japan in regard 
to the quantity of material supplied to the Index Translationum. 

From this Bibliography the Library took the opportunity of 
compiling a cumulated volume covering the Indian material 
contained in the Jndex Translationum, Volume 2 to Volume 11 (there 
being no entry for India in Volume 1). This cumulated work is 
entitled as Index Translationum Indicarum and is designed to help a 
systematic study of the trends of the translations published in India 
for the decade 1950 to 1960. The compilation also contains very 
helpful statistical charts showing the subject and linguistic analyses 
of the translations. Arrangement has been finalised to publish this 
work. 

The Library co-operated with the compilation of a World List 
of Historical Periodicals by sending to its editor, in early 1959, a list of 
representative periodicals bearing on history published in India for 
incorporation into the List. The List is being printed and will be 
published from Munich very soon. 

At the national level the Library has extended its co-operation 
to many Government bodies and cultural organisations of national 
character, of which mention may be made of the following. 

The Library has helped the Sahitya Akademi, New Delhi 
(which is India’s National Academy of Letters), in its project for 
preparing a Bibliography of Indian Literature from 1901 to 1953. 
The Librarian is the general editor of this work. This is a selective 
Bibliography including important publications published between 
1901 and 1953 on humanities in all the principal languages of 
India inclusive of English. The National Library took the responsi- 
bility of compiling the English, Oriya and Sanskrit sections of the 
Bibliography. Starting the work in October 1954, the Library 
completed the English part comprising about 16,500 entries in 
July 1955 and the Sanskrit and Oriya sections in the early part 
of 1956. 

The Library has housed the Central Reference Library of India 
with its staff working on the project of compiling and publishing 
the Indian National Bibliography. This staff is working under the 
direction of the Librarian of the National Library and using this 
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Library’s resources. In case some confusion arises, it may here be 
worthwhile to distinguish, even at the risk of repetition, between 
the three bibliographies taken on hand by three different bodies. 
Previously, we have described the Bibliography of Indology as a 
project of the National Library. Here we have referred to the 
Bibliography of Indian Literature and the Indian National Biblio- 
graphy. The distinction between the three is this. The Bibliography 
of Indology is purported to be a multi-volume bibliography of basic 
publications on different aspects of Indian culture published in or 
outside India at any time. The Bibliography of Indian Literature 
sponsored by the Sahitya Akademi, New Delhi, is purely a retros- 
pective bibliography of books on the humanities mostly published 
in India during the specified period 1901 to 1953. The Indian 
National Bibliography piloted by the Central Reference Library of 
India is a periodical publication of the current literature published 
in the country from 1954 onwards and received in the National 
Library under the provision of the Delivery of Books Act, 1954. 
All these Bibliographies, therefore, have the same Indian bias, but 
they differ from one another in their scopes. While the 
first has ‘India’ as subject, the second is limited to important books 
mostly published in India between 1901 and 1953 on humanities, 
and the third includes all books published in India from 1954 
onwards. 

The Library often supplies information to the National Book 
Trust of India, regarding available translations of important foreign 
classics into Indian languages or translations of an Indian classic 
into other languages. Sometimes the Library has compiled biblio- 
graphical lists for this Body, as for example the Library compiled 
for it in 1958 an important bibliography of books containing foreign 
travellers’ account of India. 

In 1960 the Library compiled on behalf of the Council of Scien- 
tific and Industrial Research, New Delhi, a Bibliography of Indian 
Scientific and Technical publications containing about 2,900 entries 
in the Indian languages and about 1,900 entries in the English 
language. This is a printed publication and was issued on the 
occasion of an impressive exhibition of Indian Scientific and 
Technical books, organised by the Council. 

The Library assisted the Ministry of Information and Broad- 
casting, Government of India, in making a documentary of the 
National Library in 1956, which was released all over the country 
and copies of which were sent to several Indian Embassies. This 
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documentary was designed to let the public know about the resources 
and functions of this Library as a national institution. 

One important aspect of this Library’s co-operation is its partici- 
pation in exhibitions by scnding books and other graphic materials 
to them. On many occasions the Library itself has organized exhibi- 
tions. A list of exhibitions will be found in the Appendix. 

The Library has been increasingly extending its co-operation to 
uplift the cause of Library training in this country. To this end it has 
assisted the Calcutta University in running the Diploma classes in 
this Library. It has offered the students of the University the facilities 
to come to this Library for bibliographical study. It has also been 
offering facilities to the Bengal Library Association for the running 
of a full-time summer course as well as a year-long week-end course 
in Librarianship, which qualifies the candidates for a certificate in 
Librarianship awarded by the Association. The Librarian is the 
Director of these courses. Practical training is also given to the 
nominecs of the State Governments and Institutions as well as 
Central Government Bodies. The Library also co-operates with other 
Libraries, whether government, institutional or private in advising 
them on Library equipment and administration, as well as in supply- 
ing books to them for the needs of scholars on demand. 


CHAPTER FOUR 
THE ADMINISTRATIVE SET-UP OF THE LIBRARY 


When Curzon took over the Calcutta Public Library and merged 
it with the old Imperial Library to form the new one, he vested the 
administration of it in the Home Department, and so it was up to 
the year 1910. From 1911 onwards, the Education Department 
took over the destinies of the Library up to the year 1922. From 
1922 onwards, the new Department of Education and Health looked 
after it up to the year 1928. From 1928 onwards, the Department of 
Education, Health and Lands took over up to the end of August, 
1945. When at the end of 1945, the old Department of Education, 
Health and Lands was split into three Departments, namely, that 
of Education, that of Health and that of Agriculture, the Imperial 
Library came under the Department of Education. With the advent 
of Independence, the Ministry of Education, under the direction of 
the late Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, controlled the National 
Library. From the 10th April, 1958, the Ministry of Scientific 
Research and Cultural Affairs, under the direction of Prof. Humayun 
Kabir, has the responsibility for the National Library. 

Immediately the Imperial Library was formed, its affairs were 
placed under the direction of a Governing Council, consisting of 
four members, and designated as the Head of a Department. This 
continues up to this day excepting that the number of members 
of the Council and the manner of composition has changed. The 
first Chairman of the Council was the Hon’ble Mr. T. Raleigh, 
C.s.., and the members were the Hon’ble Mr. Justice Gurudas 
Banerji; the Secretary to the Government of India, Home Depart- 
ment; and Mr. M. Finucane, c.s.1., Commissioner, Presidency 
Division, with the Librarian as Secretary. Today, the Chairman of 
the Governing Council is Shri A. K. Ghosh, 1.c.s., the Joint Secre- 
tary to the Ministry of Scientific Research and Cultural Affairs, 
and the members are as follows: Two members nominated by the 
Government of West Bengal (Shri A. K. Chanda, 1£.s. (retd.) 
and Shri B. M. Sen); One member nominated by the University 
of Calcutta (Shri Ramaprosad Mookerjee) ; One member nominated 
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by the Central Universities by rotation (Shri S. Das Gupta); Six 
members nominated by the Government of India (Shri Ram 
Goswami, Shri S. C. Deb, Shri N. D. Sundaravadivelu, Shri P. N. 
Pushp, Prof. M. Mujeeb and Dr. (Mrs.) Iravati Karve); and the 
Librarian of the National Library, Member-Secretary (Shri B. S. 
Kesavan). 

Between then and now a number of developments had taken 
place. The number of the members of the Council had been increased 
from time to time, from four to eight in the year 1929, and from 
eight to twelve in the year 1956. An experiment was even tried of 
appointing an outsider as the Secretary to the Council during the 
years 1929-1931. That was because Mr. Chapman, the permanent 
incumbent had retired, and for two years no permanent incumbent 
was appointed. 

The principle on which the Governing Council has been consti- 
tuted is that every State in India must be represented at one time or 
the other on the Governing Council. The term of representation is 
for a period of three years. As there are so many States and there 
are only six nominees possible by the Government, only a few States 
at a time get their turn. And these nominees of the Government, 
as from the States, are made on the recommendations of the names 
by the States themselves. A record is kept as to which States had 
their turn and accordingly, the rota is fixed. There is a reason for 
the weightage given to Bengal. First, the Library is situated in 
Calcutta and the goodwill and co-operation of the West Bengal 
Government is absolutely essential in the running of the Library. 
Then, since 1932-33 the Government of West Bengal has been 
contributing a sum of Rs. 16,000/- per year to the maintenance of 
the Reading Room. Prior to that, they contributed Rs. 20,000/- 
per year for a period of three years from 1929-30 to 1931-32. Finally, 
the Calcutta University is the largest University in the country and 
has a wealth of scholarly talent on its staff, which could be profitably 
used in the interests of the Library. Also, it is advisable that India’s 
biggest Library and her biggest University should have a close 
liaison. Another principle of nomination is that there should be 
men of eminence in the fields of scholarship and administration on 
the Council to lend weight to its recommendations. It can be seen 
from the present composition of the Governing Council that there 
is a Retired Judge of the High Court; a Retired Director of Public 
Instruction and a former member of the Railway Service Commi- 
ssion; a former Principal of one of the most important Colleges in 
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India which has produced great scholars and administrators, 
namely, the Presidency College of Calcutta; the present Director 
of Public Instruction, Madras; the State Librarian of Assam; a 
former Professor of English and Secretary of the Allahabad Public 
Library; the University Librarian from Delhi; a Director of Research 
from Kashmir; the Vice-Chancellor of the Jamia Milia, and a noted 
Sociologist. 

The Governing Council has been designated as the Head of the 
Department and is responsible for the policy of administration. 
The Member-Secretary of the Council, who is also the Librarian, 
has to put up an agenda which will contain not only items to be 
reported to them of action taken during the course of the year for 
their ratification, but also items for future plans of action for their 
approval. ‘They have to scrutinize the budget previously prepared 
and circulated to them by the Member-Sccretary and come to 
decisions in Council. The Chairman being the Joint Secretary of 
the Ministry, has the great advantage of seeing to it that the policy 
that he has initiated as the Chairman, is executed by him as the 
Joint Secretary of the Ministry. The Governing Council usually 
mects once a year, but is not prevented from meeting more frequently 
as emergency requires. Because of this infrequent meeting, in the 
interests of the smooth and expeditious working of the organisation, 
the Governing Council itself, by several stages, recommended the 
delegation of its financial and cognate powers to the Librarian, to 
the Government of India. The Government of India agreed to these 
recommendations and as a result of this, the Librarian today has 
enough elbow power to carry on the execution of the Governing 
Council’s policy without having to bother the Council as to details. 

The Librarian is the Head of the Office and is responsible to the 
Governing Council and to the Ministry for the administration of the 
Library, both in its administrative and technical aspects. He is 
responsible for the efficiency and discipline of the staff, for the proper 
upkeep of the book material, and for the effective servicing of the 
Library to the people. It is his duty to prepare the most important 
agenda for the Governing Council which secks the directives of the 
Council as regards policy matters. He must report to the Council 
everyone of his actions taken during the year. He must get their 
ratification for book-selection, and for expenditure under the powers 
delegated to him. His proposals for increase of staff and for re-orga- 
nisation must be laid before the Council for their approval. All 
the correspondence with the Ministry has to be carried on by the 
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Librarian, Whenever called upon to do so, as he has frequently 
been, it is his duty to advise Government Departments and Institu- 
tions other than Government Departments, that seek his advice, to 
give such advice as lies in his power. He is ent:rely responsible for 
the division of work between his colleagues in the Library. 

To assist him in his work he has a Deputy, who is in control of 
the technical Divisions, and an Administrative Officer who is in 
control of the Office and its ramifications. In the absence of the 
Librarian, either on leave or on duty, the Deputy Librarian officiates 
for him. The duties of the Deputy Librarian are to check on the 
working of the technical Divisions and to periodically report to the 
Librarian the progress of work, and to seek his guidance in any 
matters that he desires advice upon. All the papers, technical and 
official, must pass through the hands of the Deputy Librarian, who 
should be fully aware of what is happening in the organisation. 
The Administrative Officer is responsible for helping the Librarian 
to prepare the budget, to recruit the staff, to control the accounts and 
to prepare the notes apropos correspondence with the Ministry. 
To assist the Administrative Officer there is a staff of an Office 
Superintendent with the following staff: 
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Returns & Statistics 


OSM 


Stores, Stationery & Forms 
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Estate Management 


Display @ Exhibitions 
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Typing, Comparing & 


Duplicating 


Record & Filing 


Stenographer 


Typist 


Gestetner Operator 


Assistant 
Clerk 
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It is interesting to give in this connection quinquennial figures 
about the budget, the number of letters issued, and the number of 
letters despatched, showing the progressive development of the 


administration of the Library: 


Year 


1920-21 
1925-26 
1930-31 
1935-36 
1940-41 
1945-46 
1950-51 
1955-56 
1960-61 


Budget 
in Rs. 


55,454 
74,766 
73,509 
58,036 
52,881 
99,304 

3,61,200 
6,76,000 
15,66,200 


No. of letters 


issued 


4,201 
5,856 


7,925 

7,912 
16,998 
33,986 


4,186 
4,527 


6,481 

7,618 
24,469 
44,727 


No. of letters 
despatched 


CHAPTER FIVE 
THE TECHNICAL DIVISIONS OF THE LIBRARY 
Acquisition Drvision 


Acquisition Policy 

The aim of the founder of the Imperial Library was to collect 
books and periodicals on all aspects of Indian life for research, and 
also for a knowledge of the country, which was essential for the 
foreign administrators. After Independence the position has changed. 
It is obvious that we must know our own country and people thoro- 
ughly, and material for that purpose has to be acquired. But in the 
present context of international relationship it is essential for us to 
know other countries of the world, particularly those with whom 
we have cultural, political and economic relationship. The true 
records of the life and thought of a particular country are found 
in the literature, it produces. 

Our first duty is to make the collection of the Library truly 
national in character. During the British period no attempt was 
made to acquire Indian language publications for the Library on a 
systematic basis. At the carliest opportunity after re-housing the 
Library at Belvedere, it was decided to build up collections of 
basic books in all Indian languages. During the year 1952-53, a 
special grant of Rs. 50,000 was received from the Government of 
India for filling up the gaps in the Library’s collections. We took 
advantage of this and acquired a number of basic books in some 
of the major languages of India. At that time there was no staff 
in the Library competent to process publications in these languages. 
With great difficulty the Acquisition Division acquired and acce- 
ssioned books in these languages and thus, formed a nucleus for the 
development of Indian language collections. When a sufficient 
number of publications were acquired, the Government sanctioned 
staff for processing thesc books. In 1953, the Library had about 
40,000 volumes in Indian languages including Sanskrit, Pali and 
Prakrit. The figure for accessioned books today is more than 1,02,000 
volumes. During the last seven years the Library has, therefore, 


The Children’s Library and Exhibitions 


The Governing Council of the National Library decided to work out as 
a pilot scheme, a Children’s Library, to inspire emulation in other quarters. 
There follow four views of the Children’s Libary, three of them showing how 
busily used it 1s, and the fourth one giving you an tdea of the decor and 
furnishings. 

The neat two pictures are of a patt of two of the most memorable exhibitions 
held in the Libiary. The picture at the top shows the original paintings of 
Gurudes Tagore with his self-portrait im the middle, and at the bottom 1 the 
William Carey Panel exhibiting the carly printed book, of Serampore. 
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acquired more than 62,000 books in Indian languages. In addition 
to these accessioned volumes, there are about 20,000 volumes which 
are awaiting processing. The Library’s principle is to acquire all 
basic Indian language publications published before May 20, 1954, 
to build up the collections of Indian language books. 

Another feature of the book-selection policy of the National 
Library has been to acquire scientific and technical publications. 
These books are essential for nation-building purposes. In the 
pre-Independence days the Library’s acquisition policy laid emphasis 
on the Humanities. The advantage of the Wheat Loan Educational 
Exchange Fund was taken to equip this Library with as many 
scientific and technical publications as possible. During the last 7 
or 8 years consistent efforts have enabled us to build up a nucleus 
of scientific and technical books. Besides these categories of publica- 
tions, the Reading Rooms of the Library have been well-equipped 
with the latest standard reference books, both Indian and foreign. 

In 1957-58, a separate collection has been built up called “The 
Indiana Collection” consisting of basic books on all aspects of Indian 
history and culture. This Collection contains books both in European 
and Indian languages. Every attempt is being made to acquire the 
lacunae in this Collection. 

During the last 55 years there was no attempt to build up collec- 
tions of books in modern European and Asian languages. No necessity 
for this was warranted by the political condition of the country 
prior to 1947. The position which India holds today in the inter- 
national sphere, demands that our scholars, diplomats and econo- 
mists should know other countries from first-hand sources. India’s 
position among the Asian nations is such that we should have close 
relationship with them not through books written by Westerners, 
but through books written by their own people in their own lan- 
guages. Besides the present context, we may also think about our 
past relationship with these Asian countries. 

To begin with, the Library has acquired a very fine collection of 
modern French classics during the year 1955-56. Arrangements for 
the building up of German and Russian collections have been 
finalised and books in these languages have started coming in. 
A collection of modern Russian publications is being steadily built 
up by gifts and exchanges, besides our acquisition by purchase. 

We have also acquired more than 18,000 Chinese publications 
of great value. This collection consists of many rare classics of 
Chinese literature. A gift of about 2,000 Japanese publications 
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presented to the Prime Minister of India by the Japanese Govern- 
ment has been transferred to this Library. This will form the basis 
of our future Japanese collection. 

The Library intends to acquire basic books in all important 
Asian and European languages with a view to offer our Indian 
scholars first-hand material for study and research. 


Books Received Under the Acts 


Under an executive order of the Government of India, 1953-54, 
this Library became entitled to receive one copy each of all publi- 
cations published in the country under the provisions of the Press 
and Registration of Books Act, 1867. This privilege was replaced by 
the enactment of the Delivery of Books (Public Libraries) Act, 1954, 
which came into effect from 20th May, 1954. It was a great step 
forward in the history of the Library, as since then we arc entitled 
to receive one copy each of all publications published in the country. 
This Act originally excluded periodicals and newspapers. By a 
subsequent amendment in 1956, periodicals and newspapers were 
brought under its scope. As a result of this Act, compilation of the 
Indian National Bibliography has been made possible. 

At present, we are receiving everything published in the country 
and even ephemera are not being discarded. Key-books, guide- 
books, text-books of the lower classes and similar other publications 
have been kept apart awaiting the decision of a Committee appointed 
by the Government of India to decide the accessions policy of this 
Library. 


Gift and Exchange 


The Library has received about 1,50,000 volumes of books as 
gifts from individuals. This figure includes books in the Asutosh 
Collection, Ramdas Sen Collection, Barid Baran Collection, Sir 
Jadunath Sarkar Collection, Dr. 5. N. Sen Collection, etc. Parti- 
culars of these collections will be found elsewhere in this Volume. 
This shows the enthusiasm of the public for this Institution within 
a very short period of its reorganisation. Another new feature of the 
acquisition of the Library is the exchange of publications with 
foreign institutions. Unfortunately, the Library is not in a position 
to establish exchange relations on a regular basis as there is no 
publication of its own except the volumes of the Catalogues and 
Bibliographies, which are published at irregular and uncertain 
intervals. Lists of our duplicate publications are sent to different 
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institutions for their selection. We also send out our Monthly Lists 
of Additions to many institutions and this list is highly appreciated. 

We have already received a considerable number of books on 
an exchange basis and also as gift from many foreign institutions. 
A proposal for the expansion of the Library’s exchange activity 
is now awaiting the decision of the Government of India*. 


The Depository 


Another source of acquisition of books to the Library is that 
publications of some organisations are deposited in this Library 
according to the agreements made with the Government of India. 
This Library is a depository for the publications of the following 
agencies and Governments :— 

(a) United Nations (H.Q.) 

(b) Unesco 

(c) International Civil Aviation Organisation 
(d) International Court of Justice 

{e) International Labour Organisation 

(f) Food and Agricultural Organisation 

(g) International Monetary Fund 

(h) Documents of the United States Government 
(i) Canadian Government publications 


Selection of Books 


A preliminary selection of books to be acquired by purchase is 
made by the Librarian from various sources of information and, 
lists of these books are forwarded to eminent scholars who form 
the Panel of Advisers for selection of books for this Library. The 
Librarian also seeks advice from other experts whenever necessary. 


History, Function and Organisation 

The Acquisition Division is responsible for realisation of the 
acquisition policy of the Library. The present Acquisition Division 
was formed during the middle of 1950 by combining the former 
Accession, Officials, Periodicals and Oriental Sections of the Library. 


*] am glad to say that at the time of writing this report we have received sanction of 
the Government of India to our proposal for the expansion of the Library’s exchange 
activities. So long this Library was not authorised to spend money for acquisition of books 
for exchange purposes. We are now permitted to purchase those books from the open 
market which are requested for by an institution in exchange of the books which they 
send us, This money will be spent out of the budget provision of the Library. To begin 
with we shall spend Rs. 5,000/- annually for the purpose. This new scheme comes into 
effect from the first of April, 1961.—Librarian. 
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This Division is now responsible for the acquisition of all publications 
by purchase, gift and exchange. The receipts under the provisions 
of the Delivery of Books (Public Libraries) Act, 1954, also come to 
this Division. It maintains exchange relations with libraries and 
learned institutions in India and abroad. The checking of bills and 
correspondence connected with the acquisition of publications are 
also done here. Reference and bibliographical work, particularly in 
connection with the acquisition of publications, and queries relating 
to the Official (Indian and State Governments, Foreign Govern- 
ments) publications, United Nations Publications and current 
periodicals are answered by this Division. For these items this 
Division has also to supply press-marks from its own records. It 
also broadly classifies and catalogues all government and United 
Nations publications. 

The present organisation of the Division has been reached 
through gradual stages along with the increasing responsibilities. 
Before 1947, three clerks and two sorters were engaged in the acquisi- 
tion work excluding processing of relevant bills and correspondence 
which were dealt with by the office. To centralise the acquisition 
work on a rational basis, the Acquisition Division (named Accessions 
Section at that time) wasset upin June, 1950, with the following staff: 

1) One Technical Assistant, in charge of the Section. 

2) Two Junior Technical Assistants for checking and 

accessioning general publications. 

3) One Clerk for Indian official publications. 

4) One Sorter for foreign official and United Nations publications. 

5) One Clerk for current periodicals. 

To make the section an independent unit, an assistant and one 
typist were also allotted to the section to deal with the correspon- 
dence and bills. The total strength of the section in 1950 was eight, 
including one sorter and one dusting bearer. 

Further reorganization became necessary when the Library 
became entitled to receive copies of Indian publications under the 
provisions of the Press and Registration Books Act, 1867. The staff 
position of the Acquisition Division after the reorganization on the 
first of April, 1955 was as follows: 

1) One Superintendent. 

2) One Junior Technical Assistant. 

3) Two Assistants. 

4) One Typist. 

5) Three Clerks, 
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6) One Junior Reference Assistant. 
7) One Sorter. 
8) Two Dusting Bearers. 

The passage of the Delivery of Books Act, expansion of exchange 
activities and gradual increase in the book purchase grant resulted 
in further reorganization of the Acquisition Division and its present 
staff position is as follows: 

1) Two Senior Assistants 

2) Two Technical Assistants. 

3) Eleven Junior Technical Assistants. 
4) One Assistant; One Stenographer. 
5) One Steno-typist. 
6) Six Clerks; Three Typists. 
7) Five Junior Reference Assistants. 
8) One Sorter. 

9) Two Daftary. 

10) One Orderly; Two Dusting Bearers. 

The charge of the Division is held by an Assistant Librarian who 
is a Class II Officer of the Government of India. 

For conveience and efficiency the Acquisition Division has been 
organised into the following five sections. 


Indent and Accession Section (Order Section) 

This section is directly responsible for processing all suggestions 
for purchase of publications and indenting and receiving the books 
in the Library. The European language books purchased, received 
as gift and on exchange, acquired under the provisions of the Delivery 
of Books Act are also accessioned by this section. 


Serials Section 
The Serials Section is responsible for processing and servicing 
the following groups of publications: 
1) All Government publications (serials and nonserials— 
Indian and Foreign). 
2) United Nations Publications (serials and nonserials). 
The sources of these publications include (a) subscription 
(b) gift and (c) exchange. 


Gift and Exchange Section 


All books received as gift from individuals and institutions and 
books received on exchange basis from foreign institutions first get 
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their entrance into this unit for taking necessary action. This unit 
also compiles lists of duplicate publications which are circulated 
among institutions who have established exchange relations with us. 


Delivery of Books Law Section 

This Library is not merely a passive recipient of books under the 
provisions of the Delivery of Books (Public Libraries) Act, 1954, as 
amended in 1956. It is also responsible for the proper working of 
the Act and to see that all publications published in the country are 
regularly delivered to us. The Delivery of Books Law Section watches 
the receipt of the books, acknowledges receipt of each title by 
registered post, sends notices for publications not supplied, scrutinises 
book-reviews and publishers’ announcements for information about 
new titles and reports to the Government of India periodically 
about non-receipt of publications in spite of notices. 


Correspondence Section 

The Correspondence Section is responsible for the general corres- 
pondence and the administrative work of the Division. The routine 
duties of the section also include the checking of all bills for books 
and journals. 


The Progress of Work in the Division 

How rapidly the work of the Acquisition Division has increased 
may be seen from the following figures. 

During the year 1946-47, just before Independence, the Library 
spent only a sum of Rs. 13,000 for purchase of publications. In 
1949-50, a sum of Rs. 21,000 (approximately) was spent for the 
same purpose. A marked rise is noticed in 1952-53, when more 
than Rs. 73,000 were allotted for the purchase of publications. 
For the first time in the history of the Library the largest sum of 
money, i.e. Rs. 1,11,236 was spent on books and periodicals in 
1954-55. By gradual increase this has now reached the figure of 
Rs. 1,50,000 in 1960-61. The total amount spent by the Library 
on books since the attainment of Independence is about Rs. 
12,57,000/-. 

This figure includes $ 47,800-00 of grant out of the Wheat Loan 
Educational Exchange Fund for the purchase of United States of 
America publications for the Library. The grant was received in 
two instalments, one in 1954-55 and another in 1958-59. The 
Wheat Loan grant was utilised for the acquisition of scientific, 
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technical and reference publications as also for the acquisition of 
back volumes of learned periodicals. 

The number of books accessioned also shows more than four 
times increase in comparison with the figures for 1946-47. During 
that year 8,564 volumes were accessioned, whereas in 1959-60, 
36,464 publications were added to the stock of the Library. Another 
development which is of great interest, is the ratio between the 
acquisition of books in Indian and European languages. In 1946-47, 
789 books in Indian languages were accessioned in comparison 
with 1,777 books in European languages. In 1959-60, the ratio has 
reversed. During that year 11,884 volumes in Indian languages and 
11,236 volumes in European languages were accessioned. These 
figures, however, relate to the general publications excluding the 
volumes of bound periodicals and official publications. This shows 
how, within this short period of its career, the National Library has 
given the proper status and importance to the Indian language 
publications. 

The amount available for purchase of books is not enough to 
meet the requirements of the Library. The Governing Council of 
the Library, at its meeting held on the 29th of February, 1960 
recommended, after careful consideration, that there should be a 
budget provision of Rs. 4,00,000 for the purchase of books and 
periodicals from 1961-62 onwards. 

About 17,000 letters were issued from this Division during the 
year 1959-60. 


Maps 

The maps of the Library were not treated separately till recently, 
when all the maps were collected together, numbering about 4,000, 
sorted and arranged properly. To house these maps 16 specially 
designed steel Map Cabinets have been acquired. This collection 
contains many extremely rare and valuable maps. Brittle and 
damaged maps have been repaired properly and accessioned. This 
collection of maps, issued from the official and private sources, 
form a part of the Acquisition Division. As soon as possible a separate 
Map Division will be created with a suitable complement of staff. 


Periodicals Section 

Prior to 1947 the total number of current periodicals received 
by the Library was only 336. With the increase of the book-purchase 
grant more and more periodicals, both Indian and foreign, were 
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subscribed to by the Library. The Periodicals Section was an integral 
part of the Acquisition Division since 1950. 

Consequent on the amendment of the Delivery of Books (Public 
Libraries) Act in 1956, the Library became entitled to receive one 
copy each of all newspapers published in the country. This resulted 
in the increase of the working of the Section to such a great extent 
that it was thought advisable to set up a separate unit for the proce- 
ssing of current periodicals. This new unit came into being in the 
month of March, 1958, under the direct supervision of a Superin- 
tendent with the following complement of staff sanctioned for the 
purpose :— 

) One Superintendent 
) Two Technical Assistant 
) Six Junior Technical Assistants 
4) Six Lower Division Clerks 
) Two Typists 
) One Junior Reference Assistant 
) Three Daftarys 
) Two Dusting Bearers 
Total Staff 22 


The unit still works under the general supervision of the Assistant 
Librarian of the Acquisition Division and thus, forms a part of its 
organisation. The Periodicals Section has been properly equipped 
with the latest gadgets for recording the heavy inflow of current 
journals, both Indian and foreign. The total number of current 
periodicals now recorded by the Section is about 6,700, of which 
more than 5,000 are Indian and 1,600 are foreign. The similar 
figure for pre-1947 days was only 336, being the total number of 
current periodicals in all languages. 

The Periodicals Section at present receives and records journals 
in more than 48 languages. It is to the credit of the staff, who are 
not linguists, that they have been able to pick up working knowledge 
of the languages. 

Already a large number of back volumes of scientific, technical 
and research journals have been acquired by the Library to complete 
our sets. This policy is being continued and each year a sum is kept 
apart from the budget grant for this purpose. 

The Periodicals Section also answers reference queries relating 
to journals and compiles bibliographies connected with periodicals, 
as and when requests are received. Another important job of the 
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Periodicals Section is to see to the proper working of the Delivery 
of Books (Public Libraries) Amendment Act, 1956. Repeated 
reminders have to be sent before the defaulting publishers send 
overdue issues to the Library. In the case of non-compliance, reports 
have to be made to the Government of India for necessary action. 


Future Expansion of the Activities of the Division 

As already stated above, the Governing Council of the Library 
has recommended that the budget provision of the Library should 
be Rs. 4,00,000 for purchase of books and periodicals. We hope 
that this recommendation of the Governing Council will be accepted 
by the Government of India and the annual grant will be increased 
within a short time as suggested. This means, in comparison with the 
present activities of the Division, work will increase about four times. 
The present book-purchase grant is Rs. 1,00,000. An additional sum is 
made available for the purpose by re-appropriation of budget heads. 

With this increased sum it is proposed to take up the following 
programme on a systematic basis. Of course, the work on the follow- 
ing items are already going on, but this cannot be followed up in a 
systematic way because of the meagreness of funds available :—- 

1) To build up the Indian language collections. 

Books in all Indian languages published before 1954 to be 
acquired. 

2) Acquisition of back volumes of learned and scientific journals 
and also standard Indian periodicals in all the languages. 

3) To make up-to-date the reports and journals of the Asutosh 
Collection. 

4) To acquire standard publications published in the Asian 
countries, excluding India, and thus to build up a rich Asian 
Collection. 

5) To build up collections of works in modern European 
languages. 

6) Toexpand thescientific and technical collections of the Library. 

7) To publish a Directory of Indian Publishers. 

The Delivery of Books Law Section has already compiled an 
index of Indian publishers on cards which is of great use for the 
routine work of the Section. It is proposed to verify the entries on 
the existing cards by a reference to the publishers and to compile 
and print a Directory of the Indian Publishers after proper editing. 
Questionnaires for this purpose are being circulated to the publishing 
firms all over the country. 
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8) To publish a Directory of Indian Periodicals. 

As the Library is entitled to receive all periodicals published in 
the country, it is possible for us to compile a classified Directory of 
Indian Periodicals after actual verification of the periodicals and 
journals concerned. This will be an important reference tool for 
the librarians and scholars. 

The last two items have been recommended for inclusion in the 
Third Five Year Plan. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED UNDER 'THE PROVISIONS OF THE 
DELIVERY OF BOOKS (PUBLIC LIBRARIES) ACT, 1954. 


1960-61 

LANGUAGE 1958-59 1959-60 (Upto 
Feb. ’61) 

Assamese 84 110 102 
Bengali 1,561 1,750 1,241 
English 12,873 12,585 8,287 
Gujarati 1,186 1,124 801 
Hindi 4,841 3,751 2,402 
Kannada 587 463 420 
Malayalam 838 678 759 
Marathi 1,457 1,401 960 
Oriya 242 216 230 
Panjabi 354 241 190 
Sanskrit 272 137 114 
‘Tamil 1,078 1,026 764 
Telugu 986 811 595 
Urdu 399 391 292 
Other languages 272 172 172 


27,660 24,856 17,329 


1960-61 
STATES 1958-59 1959-60 (Upto 
Feb. °61) 
Andaman & Nicobar 9 2 7 
Andhra Pradesh 1,556 1,107 665 
Assam 177 226 154 
Bihar 542 335 347 
Bombay 5,926 5,137 aX 
Delhi 6,162 6,734 3,910 
Gujarat - ese 873 
Himachal] Pradesh 42 68 12 
Kerala 1,091 841 950 
Madhya Pradesh 414 408 225 
Madras 3,010 2,464 2,057 
Maharashtra ee i 2,590 
Manipur 19 16 35 
Mysore 1,027 656 600 
Orissa 415 382 412 
Punjab 993 758 517 
Rajasthan 279 209 103 
‘Tripura 3] 19 4 
Uttar Pradesh 1,961 2,501 1,720 
West Bengal 3,026 2,993 2,148 


27,600 24,856 17,329 


et ett 





Year 


1946-47 
1947-48 
1948-49 
1949-50 
1950-51 
1951-52 
1952-53 
1953-54 
1954-55 


1955-56 
1956-57 
1957-58 
1958-59 


1959-60 


Rs. 
Rs. 
Rs. 


Amount spent for Books 
& Periodicals 


8,000 +- 
Grant from H.C.’s budget 
7,200+ ., 


7,200+ 5, ” 


. 10,838-10as-l0p+ —,, 
. 10,557-Bas-3p + . 
. 13,173-++10,000 H.C 

. 63,403 -+ 10,000 H.C. 

. 90,091 

. 1,114,236 +-827,000 


(Wheat Loan Grant) 
1,00,095 
95,080 
1,01,660 


$20,800+ 


Rs. 
Rs. 


1,05,727 
1,26,056 


TABLES 








: Books added to the Library ” 








Indian 


language 
books 


998 
6,709 
2,523 
4.452 


5,675 
10,919 
11,150 


5,525 
11,884 


European 
language 


books 
1,777 
1,752 
1,610 
1,511 
1,293 
1,383 
2.810 
3,327 
5.241 


8,110 
6,839 
10,501 


9,067 
11,236 


Indian Foreign —_ Bound volu- 
official Governments mes of 
publications & U.N. periodicals 
publications 
1,202 4,796 
51] 2,447 157 
1,295 2,992 59 
1,686 3,250 72 
356 482 143 
790 779 696 
1,111 780 875 
759 897 847 
1,081 616 1,796 
741 4,995 2,529 
3,001 3,926 1,851 
2,333 2,645 1,999 
4,028 2,251 2,565 
+,263 5.148 2.640 


Misc 


14 


1,293 
(maps) 


Total 


8,564 
5,377 
6,235 
6,950 
2,599 
5,646 

12,285 
8,353 

13,186 


22,064 
26,536 
28,628 


23,436 
36,464 
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CaTALocuinG Diviston—AsiAN LANGUAGES 

In the Chapter on the Catalogues of the Library an account 
has already been given about the evolution of the Printed and Card 
Catalogues of this Division. Here a short account is given about its 
history and its staff position. 

The present Division was formed in 1954 having the former 
Asian section as its nucleus. This Asian Section again was formed in 
1950 out of the older “Oriental Section”. The Oriental section had 
its origin in the early days of the Imperial Library which was opened 
to the public in 1903. The function of the section was to process 
books and manuscripts in Oriental languages. There was only one 
clerk who was in sole charge of this section. Since then till 1947 the 
publications, which were received in this section for processing, 
were mostly in Sanskrit, Bengali and Hindi. The reason is not far 
to seek out. Formerly there was but scant provision for purchasing 
books written in Indian languages barring, of course, Sanskrit. 
Bengali and Hindi books were, however, received free of cost from 
the Registrar of Publications, Bengal. So the number of books in 
Sanskrit, Bengali and Hindi predominated among the receipts. 
The position in other languages was hardly satisfactory. There was 
not even a detailed classification schedule for languages other than 
Sanskrit, Bengali and Hindi. In the matter of cataloguing also only 
main entries were prepared for books in languages other than 
Bengali and Sanskrit. This state of affairs continued till 1947 when a 
Technical Assistant was appointed for bringing out printed catalo- 
gues of books. 

In 1950, the Oriental Section was reorganised under the name 
of the Asian Section with the Technical Assistant, appointed in 1947, 
in charge of the Section with a complement of staff consisting of a 
Junior Technical Assistant, a clerk and a sorter. Since then till 
1953-54 this Division grew into a small unit with 11 members 
including a Superintendent. During this period the section dealing 
with the books and manuscripts in Urdu, Arabic and Persian was 
combined with this Section. This period is also remarkable for an all 
out drive on the part of the Library to procure standard books in 
all the principal languages of India. As a result of the announcement 
of the Prime Minister in the House of People that this Library shall 
possess standard books in all the principal Indian languages a large 
number books in different Indian languages was purchased during 
this period. This necessitated the expansion of the Division by 
increasing technical members in the staff for processing these books. 
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Accordingly there was an increase of 20 members in the staff inclu- 
ding 10 Technical Assistants, 1 Junior Technical Assistant and 4 
Junior Reference Assistants. 

The section was re-named as Cataloguing Division II (Asian 
Languages in 1954 in keeping with the reorganisation of the entire 
Library on functional basis. The Division was reorganised among 
several units. Details of the units are as follows: 


General 


This unit comprising 2 clerks, 2 typists, 2 labellers and 2 
dusting bearers is responsible for the maintenance of the adminis- 
trative business of 13 other units of this Division. This unit maintains 
all the files and registers of the Division, gets the bills for the books 
purchased checked, gets all the books processed by the Division 
labelled and sends those either to the Stack Division or to the 
Reading Room and keeps the books and equipments clean. This 
unit is also responsible for typing all the correspondence, lists of 
books, cards and bibliographies pertaining to this Division. 


Language Units 


There are 13 language units headed by Technical Assistants or 
Junior Technical Assistants. ‘These are:—(1) Assamese, (2) Bengali, 
(3) Gujarati, (4) Hindi, (5) Kannada, (6) Malayalam, (7) Marathi, 
(8) Oriya, (9) Panjabi, (10) Sanskrit, Pali & Prakrit, (11) Tamil, 
(12) Telugu and (13) Urdu, Arabic and Persian. 

The unit dealing with books and manuscripts in Urdu, Arabic 
and Persian was, however, separated from this Division in August, 
1959. 

The main responsibility of each of these language units is to 
build up and maintain the respective language collection. For this, 
each unit suggests acquisition of all the basic books published in 
that language. The units are also responsible for accessioning and 
processing of books; answering to the reference queries; preparing 
bibliographies; keeping periodicals’ list and publishers’ list up-to- 
date; compiling press-slips for the printed catalogue and preparing 
and editing the entries of the monthly list of additions. 

Since the passage of the Delivery of Books Act, 1954, a large 
number of books published in the principal languages of India, 
has been making their way into this Library. In order to process the 
large number of books received under the Delivery of Books Act, 
as well as, from other sources, in the modern scientific way, it was 
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decided to adopt the Dewey Decimal Classification system and the 
A. L. A. Rules for Cataloguing. Since 1954, books in modern Indian 
languages are being processed accordingly. The Dictionary form 
of the Catalogue has also been adopted, except in case of the 
Sanskrit Catalogue. 

After the influx of Indian language books into the Library as 
a result of the working of the Delivery of Books Law, it was found 
that great difficulty was being experienced in arranging the books 
on the shelves because of the Cutter Table which was being 
used for book numbering kept breaking down repeatedly. As is well 
known, Mr. Charles Ami Cutter had devised the Table for assigning 
the author numbers called “C. A. Cutter’s Three-figure Author 
Table”. The initial letter of the surname is written for the Author 
number but the rest of the letters are replaced by appropriate 
number taken from the Table. This system helps to arrange books 
within a class alphabetically by the author’s surnames. But for 
Indian Libraries Cutter’s Table is not suitable because he constructed 
his Table with Anglo-Saxon surnames as a basis. When this Table 
is used for Indian names, it very often necessitates expansion of the 
three-figure numbers to 6 or 7 digits which obviously becomes 
unwieldy. Hence it was felt that an Author Table suited specially 
for the Indian names would be quite helpful in Indian Libraries. 
The basic principle followed in preparation of this Indian Author 
Table, however, is the same as that in C. A. Cutter’s Table. 

A Committee of senior officers of the Library discussed this 
matter threadbare and compiled an Author Table which provides 
distinct author number for every author having the same surnames 
but different forenames. 

In compiling this Table every comprehensive list of names 
belonging to the various linguistic, regional and cultural groups 
was made with the aid of available bibliographies, catalogues and 
other relevant lists. Plenty of scope for expansion and accommodation 
has been provided. Though this Table does not pretend to have 
exhausted all the possible Indian names and to have solved entirely 
the problem of accommodating the ever increasing names of authors, 
an attempt has been made to incorporate the names of most of the 
Indian Authors from all the regions. This Table running to 263 
pages has been released to the public in April of this year. 

From 1954 to date, the history of this Division is that of an all- 
round progress. The present strength of the staff is 30 as detailed 
below: 
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One Assistant Librarian 

Ten Technical Assistants 

Three Junior Technical Assistants 
Four Junior Reference Assistants 
Two Typists 

Two Clerks 

Four Sorters 

Two Labellers 

Two Dusting Bearers 

Total Staff 30 


CATALOGUINE Diviston—EUROPEAN LANGUAGES 


Much of the history of the evolution of the catalogues of the 
Library has been given in a separate Chapter “The Printed Cata- 
logues, the Card Catalogues, and Classification”’. 


Subject Catalogues 


A mention has been made about the Subject Index to the Author 
Catalogues in the above mentioned Chapter. A brief account will 
now be given as to how the reorganisation of this aspect of our 
catalogues took place. 

The old Subject Indexes were found unsatisfactory for the 
following reasons: (1) The Subject Headings were not sutficiently 
specific and were often unscientific and obsolete; (2) The cross 
references were inadequate; (3) The changes in call numbers were 
not indicated; (4) The entries did not reflect the actual shelf position 
in many cases; (5) The Subject Headings assigned in a large number 
of cases did not represent the actual subject of the book; (6) The 
entries were not full. 

It was, therefore, decided that no Alphabetical Subject Catalogue 
was to be printed before overhauling the entire Subject Catalogue. 
The pre-requisite was to form a consolidated Subject Catalogue on 
Cards. 

It was decided to follow the Library of Congress Subject Headings 
(5th ed.) with additions and changes embodied in the Monthly 
lists of headings issued by the Library of Congress. For Indian 
topics, Subject Headings were assigned and an authority file main- 
tained for uniformity, and for the guidance of the staff. 

It was a piece of luck that the alphabetical Subject Catalogue 
was kept in a separate sequence in the Card Cabinet and not mixed 
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up with the Author-Title sequence to form a Dictionary Catalogue. 
It was first decided to revise the old Subject headings, but scrutiny 
revealed that the revision of headings would not do as the specific 
subject of the book was not rightly reflected in each case. Further 
the changed call numbers not being noted on the existing Subject 
cards created difficulty in locating the books for physical verification. 

To avoid confusion the new subject cards prepared since 1951, 
were segregated and Subject Headings were newly assigned to the 
Author entries in the new series of Author Catalogues ‘M’ onwards. 
These newly made subject cards were filed with the new sequence 
of subject cards prepared since 1951 according to Library of Congress 
Subject Headings. The corresponding old subject cards were taken 
out and the work of revision is in progress. The old Subject Cards 
for Authors, not represented yet in the new series of Author Cata- 
logues, are being maintained in a separate sequence awaiting 
replacement. 

This work is being done by a new Unit called the Subject Revision 
and Reorganisation Unit, created in February, 1958. 


Indian Official Publications Unit 

In 1958, it was estimated that about 50,760 volumes of Indian 
Official Publications acquired upto September, 1950, were lying 
unprocessed. To add to this, there were about 2,000 yearly arrivals. 
Upto November, 1960, new arrivals were estimated as 20,640 
volumes. 

For liquidating the backlog, processing new accessions and co- 
ordinating them with the backlog, a Special Unit has been created 
since April, 1958, to reclassify and Catalogue the Indian Official 
Publications for bringing out two forms of the Catalogue—Printed 
and Card. While the Card Catalogue will be a Dictionary Catalogue 
the printed Catalogue will be a Classified Catalogue (to be printed 
part by part) with Subject and Author Indexes. 

So far 11,000 titles representing 31,448 volumes have been 
catalogued and the Printer’s copies of the Classified Catalogue are 
being built up and cumulated. During the years 1958-60, 3,188 
volumes of the new arrivals have been merged with the processed 
backlog. A separate Card Catalogue in Dictionary form has been 
got out in 1959 for Indian Official Publications and is being kept 
up-to-date. 

There remain 39,952 volumes plus the yearly acquisition of 
2,000 volumes, to be tackled by the Official Publications Unit. 
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With the existing staff it will take nearly five years to liquidate the 
backlog. Therefore, steps are being taken to get more staff so as 
to finish the work within a couple of years. 

As far as maps are concerned, 2,500 maps out of the backlog of 
4,000 are yet to be classified and catalogued. The yearly accession 
of maps amounts to 600. 

Then there are 500 bound volumes of old Government periodicals 
which have to be processed. 


Catalogue uf Periodicals, Newspapers and Gazettes 

This has also been dealt with in the Chapter of Catalogues on 
the Library. Suffice it to say here that Printer’s copies for supple- 
mentary volumes are being maintained and cumulated. 

Besides the Printed Catalogue, a Card Catalogue in Dictionary 
form was set up in 1956 for the Periodicals and is being cumulated 
and kept up-to-date. 


Maps and Plans 


The processing of the maps accessioned by the Acquisition 
Division is being done in this Division. Out of 4,000 maps nearly 
1,500 have been classified and catalogued. 


U.N. Publications 


A separate Card Catalogue in Dictionary form has been pre- 
pared in 1959. Duplicate cards for these with the relevant location 
symbol prefixed to the Call number, are interfiled in the General 
Card Cabinet. 

On a similar basis the Division has a scheme to get out card 
catalogues for such other types of publications also. 


Gift Collections 


The Gift Collections and their history are being dealt with 
separately. It is the function of this Division to process the Gift 
Collections and issue classified printed catalogues as far as European 
languages are concerned. The entries in the printed catalogues are 
mounted on cards and the location symbol is prefixed to the Call 
number. These cards are also interfiled in the General Card 
Catalogues. 

Already one volume of the Classified Catalogue of the Asutosh 
Collection has been published in 1957, viz. Vol. 1: Fine Arts; Vol. 2: 


Literature—European and American, is in the press. 
9 
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Card Reproduction and Mounting Unit 

For a speedy release of books to the issuing counters a system 
had to be introduced so that in the processing stage a book was not 
detained too long. In cataloguing a book, secondary or added 
entries, besides the main entry (author entry), were to be made, 
and these added entries (typewritten or handwritten) prepared from 
the tracings on the verso of the main cards, require checking for 
correctness and spelling with the main card. Thus much time is 
wasted in copying and checking. To obviate the delay the following 
stages in processing are being observed since 1956 (Jan.). 

Ist stage: Books are sent to the Stacks and Reading Rooms with 
the main cards only, and sometimes with the title and analytic 
cards also, where necessary. 

2nd stage: Added entry cards for subjects, joint authors, editors, 
translators, etc. are prepared in the next stage on the unit card 
system, and these unit cards are reproduced by cutting and mounting 
entries from the cyclostyled lists of accessions, and by superscribing 
on the mounted cards the required headings for added entries. 


Card Filing, Maintenance and Co-ordination 

Before 1956 Card Catalogue maintenance and Card filing were 
the responsibility of the Reading Room. Since 1956 some of the 
staff of the Division have been diverted to form a Unit responsible 
for filing, maintenance and coordination. 

Since 1951 the cataloguing policy of the Division has been 
changed. Entries are standardised according to the latest A.L.A. 
rules, and full descriptive cataloguing is being made. Indian authors’ 
names are being standardised and inverted wherever possible. As 
the new catalogue cards are being filed along with old cards, co- 
ordination and standardisation of old cards, at least for the Author 
and Subject Headings, are found necessary. So this Unit was formed 
in May, 1955, primarily for standardisation of headings, revision and 
renovation of old defective cards in the public card catalogue. 
Since then the work was running at a certain tempo and the standar- 
disation and revision work in connection with letters from A to C 
was finished within three months. But at the beginning of 1956 the 
Unit was entrusted with the task of filing new cards in the Public 
Card Cabinet—a task performed so long by the Reading Room staff. 
As a result of this, the filing work became automatically the primary 
duty of this Unit while standardisation and revision work became 
secondary. Nevertheless, the workin connection with standardisation 
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proceeded and co-ordination of author and subject headings continued 
in the course of filing work. It was found that from the very inception 
the alphabetical arrangement of the cards in the card cabinet was 
defective. As a result, the filing of new cards also produced some 
confusion. It became necessary, therefore, to overhaul and rearrange 
entire trays of cards before inserting fresh cards. It was also found 
that a single author’s cards with initials as well as full forenames, 
inverted as well as uninverted (in the case of Indian authors) were 
distributed at different places in the Cabinet. Such cases required 
immediate rectification and centralisation. 


Monthly List Unit 

As the Library had no up-to-date and systematic printed subject 
catalogues, readers are being served by issuing classified monthly 
lists (cyclostyled) since 1953. 

The work involved is to edit the main cards after arranging 
them in classified sequence under broad class headings. To economise 
on typing work and paper space, non-essential parts of the entry are 
eliminated and standard abbreviations are used. To effect further 
economy in labour and costs, the entries in cyclostyled monthly 
lists are cut and mounted on cards for preparing added entries for 
subjects, editors, translators, etc. The entries are made uniform 
according to standard rules. 

Since 1955, a set of mounted cards are being arranged according 
to Dewey numbers and consolidated in a special cabinet. This 
forms the basis of a classified catalogue of the Library’s holdings of 
general accessions since 1955. From 1960 onwards the Classified 
Monthly lists are being provided with alphabetical Indexes of 
Author-Title and Subject. 


Organisation and Development of the Staff: 

Before the year 1950, the cataloguing of the Library was entrusted 
to an Assistant on the salary scale of Rs. 80-150 with an annual 
increment of Rs. 5/-. In the year 1947, a temporary project was 
started under a Special Officer on a salary of Rs. 500-50-600 
and it was proposed to entrust him with a technical staff of 5 Techni- 
cal Assistants and 7 Junior Technical Assistants, the Technical 
Assistants and some of the Junior Technical Assistants being the 
only men with the Diploma in Library Science given by the Imperial 
Library. This unit of staff was later distributed among the new 
Divisions that were formed in 1950. 
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Among these Divisions was Cataloguing Division No. 1, dealing 
with publications in the European languages. The initial staff of 
this Division consisted of: 

(1) Three Technical Assistants 

(2) Three Junior Technical Assistants 
(3) One Typist 

(4) Two Sorters 

Its scope included all publications in European languages— 
books, periodicals, Government documents (Indian and foreign), 
Documents and Publications of International Organisations, e.g. 
United Nations and its specialised agencies, Maps, Gift Collections 
like Asutosh Mukhopadhyay Collection, etc. 

The function of this Division was to process the backlog as well 
as current accessions in European languages. It was this Division’s 
responsibility to maintain and co-ordinate Public Catalogues 
in the Reading Rooms and to bring out printed catalogues. 
The shelf lists for European publications which represent the 
Library’s stock of books according to the exact location in the 
shelves were also maintained by this Division. This Division also 
issued Monthly Lists of Additions (Classified with Alphabetical 
Indexes). 

The existing staff was found quite inadequate to discharge all 
the functions of the Division. Accordingly in different stages addi- 
tional staff was sanctioned. In 1953-54 the post of a Superintendent 
was sanctioned by conversion of one of Technical Assistants’ posts 
for co-ordinating the activities of the Division. During the same 
period the following additional posts were sanctioned: 

(1) Five Junior Technical Assistants 
(2) Seven Sorters 

(3) Two Typists 

(4) Two Labellers and Daftary 

(5) One Dusting Bearer. 

The entire work load of the Division was surveyed and preli- 
minary work in connection with the varied functions started. It was 
found, however, that it was increasingly difficult for the Superin- 
tendent to check in detail the entire work of the Junior Technical 
Assistants and at the same time edit and see through the press the 
printed catalogues of the Library. The splitting up of the work of 
the Division into units became necessary and some more Technical 
Assistants were found necessary for checking in detail the work for 
each unit. 
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The impact of the Delivery of Books Act was meanwhile felt in 
all the Divisions of the Library so far as the acquisitions, processing 
and servicing of legal deposits were concerned. Thus out of the 
additional staff sanctioned for separate Divisions a rational alignment 
of them was made after reviewing the entire position in 1954. 

Thus in 1954 the staff position of this Division was: 

(1) One Superintendent 
(2) Three Technical Assistants 
(3) Nine Junior Technical Assistants 
(4) Three Junior Reference Assistants 
(5) Three Typists and Clerks 
) Nine Sorters 
) Two Labellers and Daftary 
) Two Dusting Bearers. 

It was later decided that Indian Official Publications, both 
backlog and current, should be fully processed on modern lines, and 
two forms of catalogues—printed and card—were to be got out. 
This meant additional staff. It was also decided that United Nations 
Publications and those of its specialised agencies should also receive 
similar treatment. British, American and ‘“Colonial’? documents 
would also be properly processed. Accordingly, an additional staff 
was sanctioned in 1955-56 consisting of three Technical Assistants, 
two Junior Technical Assistants, one labeller and one dusting 
bearer. 

In 1957-58 it was decided that the Monthly Lists issued from this 
Division should be a classified one with full entries and Indexes. 
Accordingly during that period one Technical Assistant and one 
Typist was sanctioned for taking care of this Unit, and for preparing 
added entries by mounting the entries on cards from the cyclostyled 
sheets, by superscribing relevant headings. 

In 1958 it was felt that the Subject Catalogue of the Library 
needed an overhaul. Accordingly the following staff was sanctioned 
viz. one Technical Assistant, two Junior Technical Assistants and 
two Junior Reference Assistants. 

During the same year the post of Superintendent was abolished 
and an Assistant Librarian, a Gazetted Officer in Class II, was 
placed in charge of this Division. 

The present staff consists of: 

(1) One Assistant Librarian 
(2) Nine Technical Assistants 
(3) Ninteen Junior Technical Assistants 


(6 
(7 
(8 
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(4) Nine Junior Reference Assistants 
(5) Five Typists 

(6) Two Clerks 

(7) Six Sorters 

(8) Four Labellers 

(9) Three Dusting Bearers 

For effective functioning the Division has been subdivided into 
the following Units: 

(1) Current Cataloguing (Descriptive and Subject) and 
Classification 

Staff: Two Technical Assistants, four Junior Technical 

Assistants, two Junior Reference Assistants, one Sorter, two 

Typists and two Labellers. 

The duties of the Technical Assistants consist in assigning subject 
headings and subject references, revising the descriptive cataloguing, 
standardising authors’ names, preparing author authority cards, 
checking classification numbers for new accessions, etc. 

The Junior Technical Assistants prepare the descriptive portion 
of the master cards with tracings for added entries and references, 
search for fulness of author’s name from standard tools and for earlier 
editions, if already received in the Library and assign Dewey classi- 
fication numbers. 

The Junior Reference Assistants file the shelf list cards, check 
the work of labellers and are responsible for final delivery to the 
Stacks and Reading Rooms, after making proper entry in the 
relevant Registers. 

(2) Gard reproduction and Preparation of Monthly Lists 
Staff: One Technical Assistant, one Junior Technical Assis- 
tant, three Junior Reference Assistants, one Sorter and one 
Typist. 

The function of the Technical Assistant is to arrange the MSS 
cards in a classified order, assign broad feature headings and prepare 
indexes. The Junior Technical Assistant helps in editing and index- 
ing, and in checking the proofs from the stencilled sheets. 

The Junior Reference Assistants superscribe the added entries 
prepared by mounting the cuttings from the cyclostyled sheets on 
cards. The superscription is made on the basis of the tracings at the 
back of the master cards. 

The Sorter mounts the cuttings on cards and the Typist is 
responsible for stencilling. 

(3) Card Filing and Maintenance 
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Staff: Three Junior Technical Assistants and a Clerk. 

The duties consist in sorting the cards in two sequences of the 
card catalogues of the Reading Rooms, checking the old trays, 
copying out soiled cards and replacing them by new cards, and 
preparing guide cards. The Clerk files printer’s copies kept in the 
Division and maintains stock of stationary articles for the Division. 

(4) Indian Official Publications 

Staff: Two Technical Assistants, four Junior Technical Assis- 
tants, three Junior Reference Assistants, one Sorter, one 
Typist, one Labeller and one Dusting Bearer. 

The Technical staff catalogue and classify the new accessions as 
well as the backlog, prepare indexes and revise the typed entries. 
Physical verification of back holdings is made with the help of Junior 
Reference Assistants who also file the cards. 

(5) Retrospective Cataloguing 
Staff: One Technical Assistant, two Junior Technical Assis- 
tants, one Sorter, one Typist and one Clerk. 

The Technical Assistant, assisted by the Junior Technical 
Assistants process the backlog, edit the cards for the printed cata- 
logues, and check proofs. The Sorter fetches and carries books from 
the Stacks. The Typist prepares fair copies for printers. The clerk 
keeps records and progress files. 

(6) Periodicals, Newspapers and Gazettes. 
Staff: One Junior Technical Assistant and one Sorter. 

The Junior Technical Assistant processes bound volumes of 
periodicals, newspapers and gazettes, files the cards in the card 
cabinet, and makes entries in the shelf list. He also prepares and 
maintains printer’s copies. This work is personally checked by the 
Assistant Librarian. 

(7) Asutosh Collection 
Staff: Two Technical Assistants, one Junior Reference Assis- 
tant, one Labeller and one Dusting Bearer. 

This Unit is responsible for processing and maintaining the 
Collection as a separate unit, answering queries regarding the 
Collection, and seeing the Catalogues through the press. 

(8) Subject Catalogue Revision Unit 

Staff: One Technical Assistant, three Junior Technical 
Assistants, one Junior Reference Assistant, one Sorter and one 
Typist. 

The work of this Unit consists in reassigning subject headings for 
old entries, and maintaining an authority file for new headings. 
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The Sorter cuts and mounts on cards author entries from the 
new series of Author Catalogues, and the Junior Technical Assistants 
assign and superscribe subject headings on the mounted cards. 
The Typist prepares new subject cards. 

This unit is also responsible for checking the subject headings 
assigned by the Current Cataloguing Unit. 


AraBic, PERSIAN AND Urpu Division—Buuar LIBRARY 


The following extracts from the Preface to the Catalogue of the 
Persian Manuscripts in the Buhar Library, written by Mr. J.A. 
Chapman, will give the historic perspective of the Library: 

“It was Munshi Sayyid Sadr-ud-Din of Buhar in Bardawan who 
laid the foundation of the Buhar Library. He was Mir Munshi of 
Mir Jafar, Nawwab of Murshidabad, and tutor to his son and 
successor, Najm-ud-Daulah. He served subsequently as Munshi to 
Warren Hastings, and in that capacity played an important part 
in the transfer of the Diwani from the Nawwab of Murshidabad to 
the East India Company. The Emperor Shah Alam, who held him 
in high esteem, appointed him Mutawalli (Trustee) of the Ba’is 
Hazari Parganahs of Bengal, the tenure of which had been granted 
to the eminent saint, Sayyid Jalal Tabrizi (d.A.H. 642-A.D. 1244) 
who came to Panduah, in Bengal, in the seventh century of the 
Hijrah. 

“In A.H. 1189-A.D. 1775 Munshi Sadr-ud-Din founded the 
famous Jalaliyah Madrasah, placing at its head Maulana ‘Abd-ul-Ali 
of Lucknow (d.A.H. 1225-A.D. 1810), popularly known as Bahr- 
ul-’ Ulum or the “Sea of Knowledge’, the distinguished Indian 
scholar and writer. Munshi Sadr-ud-Din attached to the Madrasah 
the “Jalaliyah Library,” as the Buhar Librazy was originally designa- 
ted. The income of the Ba’is Hazari Parganahs provided the funds 
required for the Jalaliyah Madrasah and the Library. 

“Munshi Sadr-ud-Din died on the 14th of Ramadan, A.H. 
1211-A.D. 1796. The other member of the Buhar family with whom 
we are concerned is another Sadr-ud-Din, the great-grandson of 
Munshi Sayyid Sadr-ud-Din, and to be distinguished from him as 
Maulavi Sadr-ud-Din Ahmad. He was born in Buhar in A.H. 1259- 
A.D. 1843. He evinced from boyhood an eager taste and exceptional 
aptitude for Oriental learning. He became a good scholar. A large 
number of the manuscripts of the Buhar Library contain notes from 
his hand, showing how attentively he had perused them. The 
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works we owe him are the Rawa’ih-ul-Mustafa and an edition of 
Nasa’i’s al-Khasa'‘is. He is reported to have written a reply to 
Maulavi Shibli Nu’mani’s Al-Faruq; but his work, entitled Al- 
Murtada, remains unpublished. 

‘How extensive the Buhar Library was at the time of the decease 
of Munshi Sadr-ud-Din is not known. Much is understood to have 
been lost between that date and the assumption of charge by Maulavi 
Sadr-ud-Din Ahmad about the middle of last century. It then consis- 
ted of only 100 manuscripts and some printed books. By 1905 it 
had grown by purchase, as well as by the addition of copies of manu- 
scripts in other Indian libraries, to a collection of four hundred and 
sixty-eight Arabic manuscripts, four hundred and eighty-three 
Persian manuscripts, one Turkish manuscript, and one Urdu manu- 
script, besides about nine hundred and forty Arabic, four hundred 
Persian, and one hundred and forty Urdu books, printed or litho- 
graphed. This growth was due entirely to the enthusiastic spirit of 
Maulavi Sadr-ud-Din Ahmad. 

“It was the same spirit that dictated the wish that the Buhar 
Library should remain intact for the use of all succeeding generations 
of Arabic and Persian scholars. To secure this Maulavi Sadr-ud-Din 
Ahmad presented the Library to the Government of India under an 
agreement, signed by himself and by the Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India in the Home Department on behalf of the Secretary 
of State for India, on the 22nd August, 1904. In accordance with 
the agreement the Buhar Library, which is always to be so desig- 
nated, is preserved in a separate room in Metcalfe Hall in Calcutta. 
Two illuminated manuscripts, one, the Quran, written in a beautiful 
minute Naskh by the Emperor Aurangzib, A.H. 1099, the other, a 
copy of the Panj Surah, written in a learned Naskh in gold by the 
prince Dara Shikuh, are in the custody of the Trustees of the Victoria 
Memorial Hall in Calcutta; but this too, is in accordance with 
the agreement. 

*“Maulavi Sadr-ud-Din Ahmad died in 1905, less than a year 
after the presentation of the library to the Government of India. 

“Several of the manuscripts (in this library) are of great interest; 
but the gem of the collection is a unique history of Herat (No. 58), 
written in the beginning of the eighth century of the Hijrah by an 
author who was himself an eye-witness of most of the events narrated 
by him. Attention may also be called to a very rare copy of a cosmo- 
graphical work (No. 97), composed in the beginning of the latter 
half of the sixth century A.H.; to a rare, though incorrect, copy of 
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Shams-i-Qays’s Al-Mu’jam (No. 262), a work on rhyme and prosody 
of which only three other copies are known to exist; to the rare 
copies of Nizami’s Diwan (No. 294); the Masnawis of Jamal-i 
Kanbuhi (No. 357); the Khamsah of Sarfi Kashmiri (No. 366), 
and to a very interesting and extremely rare copy of Sharaf-ud-Din 
‘Ali Yazdi’s anthology (No. 431). Among other interesting manus- 
cripts are a beautifully written copy of Firdausi’s Shah Namah 
(No. 276), containing fine illustrations of the Persian school, an 
illuminated copy of Nizami’s Khamsah (No. 295); a beautifully 
illustrated copy of the Khawar Namah (No. 328), representing the 
finest specimen of Indian miniature painting and calligraphy; and 
a good and correct copy of Daulat Shah’s Tadkirat-ush-Shu’ara 
(No. 90), dated A.H. 980; and a beautifully written copy of Gazali’s 
Kimiya-i-Sa’adat (No. 166), dated A.H. 903, transcribed from, and 
collated with, the author’s copy. 

“The power of lending the manuscripts to scholars, conferred on 
the Government of India, is narrowly restricted. The relevant clause 
of the agreement is:— 

(6) No illuminated manuscripts in the Buhar Library shall be 
taken out of the premises of the Imperial Library, except such as the 
Committee or Trustees of the Victoria Memorial Hall may desire 
to have removed to, and kept in, such hall, with the approval of 
the Council of the Imperial Library; and no manuscript of the said 
Buhar Library shall be taken out of Calcutta’’. 

This closed colJection has been considered a nucleus for further 
additions to the Library and every now and then several books 
have been added in the Arabic, Persian and Urdu languages to 
the Library. 

The Sir Abdur Rahim Collection, which was handed over to the 
Imperial Library in 1946 by the donor himself, consisting of Arabic 
printed books only, mainly religious in character, and also of books 
dealing with the subject of Islamic Jurisprudence, consisting of 
333 volumes, was brought under the control of the Buhar Library. 

The Hidayat Husain Collection was made over to the National 
Library by his son Janab Sayyid Inayet Husain in 1952. This 
consists of 94 Arabic books, 47 Persian books, 147 Urdu books, 9 
Arabic manuscripts and 6 Persian manuscripts, making a total of 
288 books and 15 manuscripts. 

Among the printed books, the ‘Vafiyat-ul-Aiyan’ or the Biogra- 
phical Dictionary of Ibn Khallikan in four volumes and ‘al-Qamus’ 
or the Arabic-English Lexicon by Edward William Lane in eight 
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volumes are the rare and most important gift of the Shams-ul-ulama. 
This collection also was federated with the Buhar Library. 

The Zakariya Collection is a rare collection of Arabic and Persian 
books and manuscripts, which was made over to the National 
Library in 1953 and belonged to Janab A.K.M. Zakariya, an eéx- 
Mayor of the Calcutta Corporation. It consists of 50 Arabic books, 
5 Persian books, 9 Arabic manuscripts, 29 Persian manuscripts and 
5 Urdu manuscripts, making a total of 55 books and 43 manuscripts. 

The Imambara Collection was handed over to the National Library 
in 1956 by Prince Yusuf Mirza and totals about a thousand items, 
which includes some English books and periodicals, besides books 
and manuscripts in Arabic, Persian and Urdu. There are 274 Arabic 
books, 269 Persian books, 211 Urdu books, 72 Arabic manuscripts 
and 68 Persian manuscripts, making a total of 754 books in Arabic, 
Persian and Urdu, and 140 manuscripts. 

In dealing with the Arabic, Urdu and Persian Division notice 
must be taken of the two hundred Persian manuscripts in the 
Jadunath Sarkar Collection, which is kept as a unit by itself, and not 
federated with the Buhar Library. This Collection of manuscripts is 
especially rich in works on the later Mughal period (1659-1837) 
and the early British regime of India. These manuscripts are gene- 
rally transcripts of the rare originals scattered in different libraries 
of India and abroad. They contain invaluable manuscript notes and 
comments by the historian on the first and last blank pages of the 
manuscripts, and sometimes on the margins also. 

The most noteworthy in this Collection are the following: 

The Akhbarat-i-Darbar-i-mualla and the Araiz-o-faramin: Rang- 
ing over not less than forty volumes these Akhbarat or the Imperial 
Gazettes of the Mughal Government, are the most important 
source of information on the administrative, social and economic 
policy of the great Mughals. Most of the Akhbarat (Sir J.N. Sarkar 
Collection) deal with the history of the Emperor Aurangzib 
Alamgir. 

Haft Anjuman: This is a collection of some very rare and valu- 
able letters of Udairaj Urf Taleyar, Secretary to Nawab Rustum 
Khan and Mirza Raja Jaisingh; written on his own behalf as well as 
on behalf of his masters. These letters were compiled by the author’s 
son Himayetyar in 1699 after the death of his father which occurred 
in 1675. These letters give us almost daily despatches of the pursuits 
of Dara, Jaisingh’s Purandar campaigns (1665) and his invasion of 
Bijapur in 1666. 
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Ahval-i-Najeebuddaulah: A contemporary account of the famous 
Rohella Sardar Nawab Najeebuddaulah who was raised to the office 
of Amir-ul-Umara by Ahmad Shah Durrani in 1756 and remained 
absolute master of Delhi until his death in 1771 A.D. The author 
Munshi Biharilal was a nephew of Mansukh Rai, the confidential 
wakil of Zabita Khan, the son and successor of Nawab Najeebu- 
ddaulah. 

Hidayat-ul-qavaid: A manual of the duties of the Mughal officials 
compiled during the reign of Emperor Farrukh Siyar by Maulana 
Hidayatulla Bihari. It is a valuable source of information on Mughal 
administration. 

The Surendranath Sen Collection contains 16 Arabic and 
Persian books. 

Apart from the above mentioned rare and valuable collections 
donated to the Library, the Library’s own holdings of Arabic, 
Persian and Urdu books and manuscripts are as follows: 

Books Manuscripts 


Arabic Ae 1,715 78 
Persian es 1,312 68 
Urdu os 6,009 14 

9,036 160 


With the enforcement of the Delivery of Books (Public Libraries) 
Act, 1954, addition of books and periodicals to this Library has 
greatly enhanced. The annual receipt of books (Arabic, Persian 
and Urdu) under the Act is approximately 500 vols. and of perio- 
dicals 157 items (including newspapers), totalling about 1381 issues 
per month. 

The new Division created in 1959 to deal with books in Arabic, 
Persian and Urdu contains within it all the special collections devoted 
to these languages, donated from time to time, as also the books and 
manuscripts acquired by the Library itself. The latest reckoning of 
books and manuscripts in this Division would be 12,133 books and 
1,310 manuscripts. A peculiar feature of this Division is that it 
works within the stack area of these books. The stacks of Arabic, 
Persian and Urdu books and manuscripts are maintained by the 
Division itself. 

The acquisition and processing of newspapers and periodicals in 
these languages are also the work of this Division. 

Whereas the preparatory Division attached to the Preservation 
Division takes care of most of the preliminary work on books before 
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they go to the Bindery, in the case of the Buhar Division, bindery 
slips for books, periodicals and newspapers are prepared by this 
Division. 

In common with the language sections of the Library, the Division 
helps the Acquisition Division in acquiring books and periodicals 
whether purchased or received under the Delivery of Books Act. 

The servicing of research scholars in Arabic, Persian and Urdu 
is the responsibility of the Division, and a separate Reading Room 
within the Division is maintained for such scholars. 

The staff position of the Division is as follows: 

Assistant Librarian ue ] 


Technical Assistant 1 
Junior Technical Assistant 1 
Clerk or 1 
Junior Reference Assistant : ] 
Dusting Bearer 1 

6 


A STATEMENT SHOWING THE TOTAL NUMBER OF BOOKS AND 
MANUSCRIPTS AVAILABLE IN THE DIVISION 


Sl. Collections Books Manuscripts 
No. Arabic Persian Urdu ‘Total Arabic Persian Urdu Total 
1. Buhar Collection 949 416 160 1,515 467 483 2 952 
2. Sir Abdur Rahim , 

Collection 333 ae ne 333 
3. Hidayat Husain 

Collection 94 47 147 288 9 6 es 15 
4. Zakariya Collec- 

tion 50 5 = 55 9 29 5 43 
5. Imambara Collec- 

tion 362 306 238 906 72 68 es 140 
6. National 

Library 1,715 1,312 6,009 9,036 78 68 14 160 





Torar 3,503 2,086 6,554 12,133 635 646 21 1,310 


BIBLIOGRAPHY AND REFERENCE D1visIoNs 


Organisation and Development of the Staff 

The Bibliography and Reference Divisions of today were in 1951 
the embryonic Bibliography Section consisting of a staff of four 
persons only, including one class IV member. Although this staff 
was very meagre in quantitative measure even to start with, it was, 
however, given a high potential in the post of the Reference Officer, 
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a Class II Gazetted Officer and in rank next to the Deputy Librarian, 
to pilot the work of the Section with the assistance of one Junior 
Technical Assistant and one Typist. This staff compiled the draft 
tentative bibliography of Indian Anthropology and also prepared 
mimeographed copies of it to be sent to different scholars in the 
field both in India and abroad for their scrutiny and comments. 

Since the pilot work on the Bibliography of Indology for which 
the Bibliography Section was started, justified itself, it was necessarily 
felt that the Section should be placed on a firm footing. As a pre- 
liminary step, the post of one Senior Technical Assistant was created 
for this Section in 1953. The Senior Technical Assistant was to 
assist the Reference Officer at a high level, particularly for the 
compilation of the Bibliography of Indology. He also relieved the 
Reference Officer to a certain extent for the compilation of short 
bibliographical lists on requests from scholars and for attending 
long-range reference queries. The post of the Senior Technical 
Assistant was, of course, not at all adequate for the responsibilities 
of the Section, but in the interest of economy a fuller quota of staff 
was not then requested. 

But the fast development of this Section’s activities in value, 
volume and variety, made it urgent to increase the staff to an extent 
as would ensure appreciable efficiency in the speedy execution of 
work, This need was met in early 1957, when a contingent of staff 
was recruited to assist the work of this Section at different levels. 
The new recruitment brought the staff position of the Section to this: 

One Reference Officer 

One Senior Technical Assistant 
Three Technical Assistants 

Five Junior Technical Assistants 
Two Junior Reference Assistants 
One Clerk 

Four Typists 

One Dusting Bearer 

With the above staff the Bibliography Section was raised to 
the status of a Division and due to the importance in value and 
volume of both the Bibliographical and Reference activities, the 
Division was named as Bibliography and Reference Division. 

For organisational and administrative convenience and efficiency, 
this Division was bifurcated into two Divisions with one Assistant 
Librarian at the head of each Division. The former posts of Reference 
Officer and the Senior Technica] Assistant were converted into 


Our Distinguished Visitors 


The Library has had the privilege of receiving scholars and statesmen 
from all over the world. Its visitors’ book 1s a glorious collection of famous 
autographs. It 1s regretted that space prevents our giving all the pictures in 
this Volume. A selection has been made 1n the following pages: 

The first picture shows India’s last Governor-General Shri Chakravartt 
Rayagopalachar: signing the visitors’ book. 

Below that 1s seen Justice William O. Douglas of the U.S.A., autographing 
one of his books for the National Library. 

Next follows the picture showing His Imperial Majesty Haile Selassie, the 
Emperor of Ethiopia, going round the Reading Room. 

Below that 1s seen the Prince of Laos and his entourage interested in some 
of the exhibits laid out for them. 

Next follows a fine picture of His Holiness the Dalai Lama interested in 
Tibetan material. During this visit His Holiness noticed that the Library 
did not have a copy of the world famous Kanjur, and when he returned to 
Lhasa, he remembered this and sent ten packing cases of the vauable xylo- 
graphs by air to the Library. 

Below that are shown Their Excellencies Marshall Voroshilov, F. R. 
Kozlov, and Madame Furtseva, signing the visitors’ book. Madame Furtseva 
enjoyed her visit to the Children’s Library and fulfilled her promise of sending 
the Library a whole lot of modern children’s books in the Russian language. 

Another distinguished visitor from Russia, His Excellency A. N. Kosygyn 
in the Children’s Library with Madame Kosygyn, seen in the extreme left. 

Below that is seen Dr. Suzuki, the Japanese scholar of world renown, 


autographing one of his books for the Library. 





book at the Library 


Rajagopalachari signing the visitors 


2 Sri: 


Above 








Above: His Majesty Haile Selassie, the Emperor of Ethiopia, being shown round the Library 


"Below: His Excellency the Prince of Laos and his entourage in the Asutosh Collection Room 








Above: His Holiness the Dalai Lama examining Tibetan manuscripts in the Library 
Below: Their Excellencies Marshal Voroshilov, F. R. Kozlov and Madame Purtseva signing the 
visitors’ book at the Library 








Above: His Excellency A, N. Kosygyn in the Children’s Library 
Below: The world renowned Japanese scholar Dr. Suzuki autographing one of 
his works for the Library 
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Assistant Librarians of Class II Gazetted rank. But since the scope 
and nature of the functions of these Divisions are very much inter- 
related having many common links, these Divisions work together 
at one place and in co-operation with each other, although, an 
administrative demarcation of activities between the two has been 
made. The previous staff has necessarily been divided between the 
two Divisions. 

For the Bibliography Division which is mainly responsible for 
the compilation and the printing and publication of the Bibliography 
of Indology, the staff consists of 

One Assistant Librarian 

Two Technical Assistants 

Two Junior Technical Assistants 

One Junior Reference Assistant 

One Clerk (in common with the Reference Division) 

Two Typists 

One Dusting Bearer (in common with the Reference Division) 

For the Reference Division which is mainly responsible for the 
compilation of short bibliographical lists on requests from scholars, 
answering long-range reference queries and documentation and 
servicing of special materials, the staff comprises 

One Assistant Librarian 

One Technical Assistant 

Three Junior Technical Assistants 

One Junior Reference Assistant 

One Clerk (in common with the Bibliography Division) 
Two Typists 

One Dusting Bearer (in common with the Bibliography Division) 

Posts upto Junior Reference Assistants are technical. A Technical 
Assistant in the Bibliography Division is mainly responsible for 
searching matcrial for the compilation of a section of the Bibliography 
of Indology, collecting, collating and processing the material; 
searching reviews in periodicals for suitable annotations to the 
bibliographical entries; preparation of manuscript for the press and 
seeing the bibliography through the press. 

A Technical Assistant in the Reference Division is primarily 
responsible for the searching of material for the compilation of short 
bibliographical lists on subjects proposed by scholars; collection, 
collation and processing of the material with annotations when 
necessary; reference queries requiring extended investigation; docu- 
mentation and servicing of special types of materials; proof correction. 

10 
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A Junior Technical Assistant in both the Divisions renders general 
assistance to the work of the Technical Assistant, specially in routine 
process. 

The work of a Junior Reference Assistant comprises supplying 
books and periodicals for consultation in connection with the work 
of these Divisions; restoring books, periodicals, etc. to the Stack 
Rooms, Reading Rooms and Gift collections, etc. from which they 
are borrowed; finding out Call numbers from the catalogues, copying 
cards, slips, etc.; assisting the typists in comparing the typed matter. 


Reapinc Rooms & LENDING DivIsION 


A Look into the Past 


In the chapter entitled ‘The Services of the Library’ we have 
dealt with the Reading Rooms and the Lending Section mostly 
regarding their present activities and if our account has touched 
their past history, it has done so only occasionally on point of strict 
relevance. 

But since the Reading Rooms and the Lending Section have 
been attached to this Library from its very inception, this long history 
will here be dwelt upon briefly. 


Reading Rooms 


The ‘public’ character of the Imperial Library as organised in 
1902 was justified to a great extent by the fact that in 1903 as many 
as 2,121 permanent Reader’s Tickets were issued. Besides this, 166 
Tickets for the day only, and 109 for periods ranging between 2 
days and one year were also issued, making up a total of 2,396 
Tickets. Efforts were made by the authorities of the Library to 
provide facilities to the public for good use of the Library. Thus 
even in those early days a collection of 5,000 books were kept in the 
Reading Room in open-shelf arrangement. The books were mostly 
reference books, but there was also the policy that ‘any book found 
to be in great demand was removed from the general collection to 
the Reading Room’. With the hope of accustoming readers to the 
use of catalogues, and of pointing out the resources of the Library, 
a small pamphlet entitled Hints to Readers was compiled and presented 
gratis to all permanent readers. 

But the number of readers did not bring about a corresponding 
happy position with regard to the use of the Library. On the contrary, 
the use of the Library was un-encouraging, and much to the 
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embarrassment of the authorities, the report on the working of the 
Imperial Library for the year ended 31st December 1904, was obliged 
to say that ‘The failure of the readers to utilise the opportunities 
provided appears to be due in the case of natives of India to a 
disinclination either to give trouble or take it. They rarely address 
personal enquiries to the Librarian or the Superintendent of the 
Reading Room, and do not consult catalogues sufficiently”. (1!) 

The number of requisitions for books was reported in the same 
year to be “‘lamentably small, amounting to one book per diem for 
every four readers.’ To improve the position, the authorities sought 
the co-operation of other institutions, and made arrangements to 
borrow books from the Asiatic Society of Bengal and the Board of 
Examiners, for reading in the Library. The system continued for 
quite a number of years to follow. 

Theft of books was also a feature of the Reading Room. In the 
report for the year ended 3ist December, 1906 it was mentioned, 
“As in previous years, several books have been stolen from the 
Reading Room. As the larger proportion of these are law books 
and scientific text-books, it would appear that the delinquents are 
chiefly young students who frequent the Library.” There were, 
however, times which had the gratifying record of not having any 
theft cases. These were the years 1929 to 1931! 

The capacity of the Reading Room at the Metcalfe Hal] was 
for fifty seats. It was nearly double in the Esplanade building, as is 
evident from the record in the Library’s report for the year 1936-37. 
The record states that the seating arrangement in the Reading 
Rooms was changed during that year, with the result that not only 
the number of seats was increased by about a dozen (96 in all), 
but it also afforded better supervision of readers and provided ample 
space along book-racks for readers to walk about. 

In the same year the Reading Rooms had another improvement. 
It was in the new arrangement for exhibiting periodicals, which 
were no longer laid on table; but instead were arranged in two 
racks specially made for the purpose. Each rack had three small 
shelves in each row, with a capacity to hold 75 periodicals. These 
shelves were numbered serially and the periodicals were given 
corresponding numbers. An alphabetical list of periodicals contained 
in the racks helped the reader to locate the required journal. 

The old social order of the country had its obvious lineament in 
the separate ‘Ladies Wing’ of the Reading Room, which continued 
to exist from the inception of the Library until 1947, that is, during 
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the whole of the ‘Imperial’ days of the Library. Characteristic of 
the new social order which followed the Independence of India, 
that ‘Ladies Wing’ disappeared and the Reading Rooms of the 
National Library at Belvedere made no distinction between men 
and women readers in the arrangement of seats. 


Lending Section 

Formerly the rules for the issue of books on loan were more 
restricted than they are to-day. Guide to the Imperial Library, 1911, 
specifically mentioned that the books that might be lent out to 
‘persons engaged in specia] study or research’ were 

a) books of which there was more than one copy available; 

b) books which from the nature of their subject, or the lan- 
guage in which they were written, were likely to be seldom 
consulted. 

But the rules were not very strictly observed. And in the report 
for the year 1912, the Librarian justified the relaxed observance of 
the rules in very interesting words. He first quoted the Library 
Resolution Nos. 201-207 dated the 30th of January, 1903, which read 
that the Imperial Library was intended to be a library of reference, 
a working place for students, and a repository of material for the 
future historians of India, in which, so far as possible, every work 
written about India any time could be seen and read. And then he 
observed: “If the Imperial Library, an institution to which, in nine 
cases out of ten, if not oftener, the student must come, the benefit 
of it would be for Calcutta to enjoy, and a restricted Calcutta; for 
the Europeans who read, read at home. I should deplore such a 
limiting of its usefulness. There are many students scattered through- 
out India, within whose reach if the Imperial Library were not a 
lending library, there would not be one. 

“Another fact not to be overlooked is that the life of a modern 
printed book in India is short. . . . All the world knows how difficult 
it is to preserve books in India from getting worm-eaten. It will be 
a solace to the ‘future historian of India’, who shall find a gap in our 
shelves, to know that the book was read, while it was still legible.” 

The relaxation of the rules concerning the loan of books naturally 
went to enhance the use of the Lending Section by the general public. 
Thus the number of books issued against security in 1910 was seven 
per cent of the total; in 1911 it was eleven per cent; and in 1913 it 
was twenty per cent. Although the percentage of the issue of books 
went on increasing, yet the authorities were not satisfied with the nett 
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result; and they were always anxious to see that the lending service 
of the Library grew more popular in the parts of India outside Bengal. 
As late as in the year 1930 it was reported that ‘“‘a strong propaganda 
was required to induce the reading public to avail themselves of 
the opportunities offered by the Imperial Library in the matter 
of lending books.” 

Improvements in the working methods of the Section appear to 
have been first made in the year 1931-32, when a card index giving 
particulars of the depositors and the deposit-money was prepared. 
This proved helpful in finding out the required information about 
borrowers. Other improvements made included the introduction 
of printed post-card forms for conveying sanction for extension of 
the period of loan; the indemnity form to enable recognised institu- 
tions to borrow books on the strength of it, instead of the deposit 
in cash. The Reminder form was, as a measure of economy, changed 
from letter to post-card form. 

The Registration system was introduced from the Ist April, 
1939, This was in consequence of certain attempts that were made 
to defraud the Library in certain ways. It was therefore thought 
advisable to introduce a system of registering the names and parti- 
culars of persons wishing to use the library. The number of persons 
who enrolled themselves as members of the Lending Section during 
this year was 990. 


Organisation and Development of the Staff 

For want of proper record it is not feasible to give an evolutionary 
account of the organisation and development of the staff of the 
Reading Rooms and the Lending Section. All that we have been 
able to gather from a close scrutiny of all the available past reports 
of the Library, is that there was a Superintendent of the Reading 
Rooms even from the inception of the Library, and that this Superin- 
tendent had to manage the business of the Reading Rooms and the 
Stack Room with the help of some Sorters and Bearers. As regards 
the Lending Section, the picture is althogether hazy. We do not 
know anything about its staff position for all the previous years before 
1939, except that in the report for the year ended the 3lst March, 
1930, we come across the suggestion that the work of the Section 
could be improved by the recruitment of one graduate clerk. 

Roughly, however, the organisation and development of the 
staff in both the cases may fall into three stages. These stages are: 
1) pre-1939 period; 2) 1939-1948; 3) post-1948 period. 
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Reading Rooms 
The maximum staff that the Reading Rooms had some time 
during the pre-1939 period was this: 


Onc Superintendent 
Five Sorters 
Four Bearers 


It may be mentioned here that in those days the Reading Rooms 
were open from 9.30 a.m. to 6.30 p.m., and after the Superinten- 
dent, the Head Clerk of the Library used to attend the Reading 
Rooms for the residual hours. (!) 

After 1939 one Assistant was appointed. This appointment 
relieved the Head-Clerk from attending the Reading Rooms. The 
Assistant could also help the Superintendent at a certain high level 
in the discharge of his duties. 

But it is during the post-1948 period that the growth of the staff 
has been striking. To-day the staff of the Reading Rooms comprises 


One Assistant Librarian 

One Technical Assistant 

Two Junior Technical Assistants 
Onc Assistant 

One Clerk 

Five Junior Reference Assistants 
Three Sorters 

Five Bearers 


The long-standing post of the Superintendent was converted 
into the post of Assistant Librarian in 1958. The Technical Assistant 
shares with the Assistant Librarian in attending the Reading Rooms 
till 8 p.m. The issue and return counter is maintained with the 
assistance of one Assistant, one Junior Reference Assistant, one 
Sorter and two Bearers. Maintenance and servicing of Reference 
Collection, Periodicals, and vigilance are rendered with the assistance 
of one Junior Technical Assistant, one Clerk, one Junior Reference 
Assistant, and three Bearers. Information and small-range reference 
assistance to readers and systematic supply of books to research 
scholars are maintained with the help of the Technical Assistant, 
two Junior Reference Assistants and one Sorter. 

For Registration of members, reception and general invigilation, 


assistance is taken of one Junior Technical Assistant, one Junior 
Reference Assistant and one Sorter. 
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Lending Section 


During the pre-1939 period the Lending Section appears to have 
worked even at its best period with only one Clerk and onc 
Sorter. 


During 1939-1948 the staff comprised: 


One Assistant 
Two Sorters 
One Bearer 


The post-1948 period saw a rapid increase in the staff due to the 
reorganisation of the Section for extended facilities of the lending 


service to the public. As a result, today the staff of the Lending 
Section consists of: 


Two Technical Assistants 

One Junior Technical Assistant 
One Clerk 

One Typist 

Five Junior Reference Assistants 
Once Sorter 

Three Bearers. 


Of the two Technical Assistants, the senior one is in-charge 
of the Section. When the hours of the Section were extended, the 
assistance of another Technical Assistant was needed, particularly 
to attend the extended hours as in-charge of the Section. 

The extension of the lending service has been not merely in the 
increased opening hours; it has been greatly in the better quality 
of service covering varied aspects of modern library co-operation. 
As a result, not only the number of local borrowers has vastly in- 
creased since 1948, there has been an equal rate of increase in the 
number of mofussil borrowers also. Government Departments and 
Institutions both at the Central and State levels are now utilising 
the facilities of the Lending Section more and more. Also scholars 
residing outside Calcutta have come to look upon the National 
Library as the best source for borrowing books for their work. In order 
to meet the manifold demand for books, the Leading Section 
obviously cannot depend wholly on the available stock of the Library. 
In fact, one very zealous policy of the Lending service has been to 
see that a scholar or an institution gets a book even though it is not 
available in this Library. With this purpose in view the Section has 
now taken upon itself an important responsibility, which it did not 
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have ever beforc. This responsibility constitutes the Inter-library 
Loan Service or Co-operation both at national and international 
levels. The service even includes procurement of micro-film or 
photostat copies when the original cannot be obtained. At the 
international level the Section has developed since 1950 an increasing 
contact with that great clearing-house for inter-lending of books 
between libraries of all types, the National Central Library in 
London. Besides this, books have also been borrowed from other 
foreign librarics of which mention may be made of the Library of 
Congress in Washington, India Office Library, London, Deutsche 
Bucherei, Leipzig, and Raffles Museum, Singapore. 

On account of this Library’s growing reputation since 1948 
as the country’s National Library and the increasing interest about 
Independent India in foreign countries, our inter-library lending 
service has had also to cover the loan of books from this Library 
to different countries. On this basis books have been sent to Lenin 
Library, Moscow, National Central Library and India Office 
Library, London, and libraries in Australia, Tasmania, Hungary, 
Denmark, Sweden, South Africa and Pakistan. 

Evidently, the responsibilities that now devolve on this Section 
are quite heavy both in intensity and extensiveness. And it is not 
for nothing that the organisation and general supervision of the work 
of this section is directly under the Deputy Librarian. The two 
Technical Assistants maintain the efficiency of the lending service 
at all levels, and particularly attend the inter-library loan service 
and service to mofussil borrowers. They are assisted at the local 
charging counter by three Junior Reference Assistants and one 
Sorter. Two Junior Reference Assistants assist in dealing with books 
on demand, for which they maintain waiting lists of persons making 
the demand, send advance notices for return of books and intimation 
for reserved books. The reservation system has been a very useful 
feature of the Jending service, although it has to work through 
a complicated process. 

One Junior Technical Assistant and one Assistant assist in drafting 
correspondence, taking action regarding lost books and marking out 
of print books in the card catalogues. The last item of work, that is, 
marking out of print books is quite a responsible job and has, there- 
fore, been entrusted to a technical person who is expected to know 
how to find out from available reference tools what books have 
become out of print. The information is necessary because out of 
print books are not lent out of the Library. 
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Tue Strack Division 


Historical Background and Objectives 

There exists a conception, even amongst some librarians them- 
selves, that the stacks are useful only as storage space for books. 
On the other hand, the functioning of a present day library, as it 
will be realised, is primarily dependent on an efficient and well laid 
out stack room. To administer the stack room of a library with a 
large and rapidly growing collection is, therefore, quite a complexity 
and it is well worth examining the many problems that have to be 
tackled in this sphere. 

The stack room must be administered in such manner as to make 
its contents available to the readers and borrowers promptly and 
easily. The attendant in the stack room is primarily concerned 
with delivering a book when it is wanted, returning it to its assigned 
place when it is no longer needed, and ensuring that it is properly 
cared for until it is wanted again. The officer in charge of the stack 
room is responsible for or shares decisions, concerning the arrange- 
ment of the collection so as to bring the most used books near service 
stations without too much disregard of the classification scheme; 
the special shelving of oversize books including bound newspaper 
collection; order and cleanliness within his area; the training and 
supervision of his staff, and so on. 

It so happened that in the National Library, the Stack 
Room, as a separate unit, did not exist before the year 
1951: Prior to this year, stacks of the Library comprising a 
collection of nearly 7 lakhs of books had, unfortunately, been running 
without a regular officer-in-charge. A very small complement of 
staff consisting of a few attendants and dusting bearers used to work 
in the Stack Room under the supervision of the then Superintendent, 
Reading Rooms. For the first time in the history of the Library, anew 
Division called the Stack and Bookbinding Division (since bifurcated 
into two separate Divisions viz. Stack Division and Preservation 
Division) was started in the year 1951-52. The Library authorities 
were convinced that the setting up of such Division for efficient 
maintenance of the Stack Room was a vital factor in the service 
rendered by the National Library to its constituency, the Govern- 
ment and the public at large. Since then, the activities of the Stack 
Room have been expanding steadily. It was also realised that in 
a large library like the National Library which houses most of its 
collection in the stacks and has most of its circulation directly from 
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these stacks, shelf work in the Stack Room should be centralised under 
a single administrative head, to deal with the problems created by the 
expansion of the collection. He will be immediately responsible to the 
next superior officers, the Deputy Librarian and Librarian, depend- 
ing upon the overall administrative organisation of the Library. 


Administration 


The stack personnel in the Library is under the general 
direction of the Assistant Librarian, and under the immediate 
supervision of two Technical Assistants assisted by three Junior 
Technical Assistants. The conduct of the stack work, the promptness 
and adequacy of the service, and the discipline of the stack personnel 
are the immediate responsibilities of the Division. 

A stack attendant is usually assigned a specific area in the stacks; 
when needed, he is called upon to serve in other areas or to perform 
special duties in any part of the Division or Library. The division of 
work between two attendants assigned the same area is done by the 
Technical Assistant. In the absence of any clear instructions, the 
attendants co-operate with one another in performing duties in the 
order of importance. Changes in individual schedules and exchange 
of schedules between attendants are not permitted without the 
approval of the Technical Assistant. Lunch intervals of the stack 
staff are so arranged as to ensure an adequate number of persons to 
meet the needs of the service throughout the day. 

In the organisation of the Stack Division, the Technical Assis- 
tants supervise the activities of the stack attendants, including 
training, making assignments, endorsing leave applications, enforcing 
discipline and so on. They supervise the service and orderliness 
of the collections, arrange the duties for Sundays and holidays, and 
perform other miscellaneous tasks. They direct searches for not- 
traceable books and in certain cases, conduct the search themselves. 
They, of course, work under the overall direction of the Assistant 
Librarian in charge of the Division. 

An important part of the Technical Assistant’s job is that of 
arranging leave and the making of necessary schedules to cover 
absences on leave. To have a smooth running of the Divisions’ work, 
a certain amount of discipline is necessary. Enforcing discipline in 
the stack areas is also a part of their job, flagrant cases being dealt 
with by the Assistant Librarian himself. 

Included in the stack service is a unit composed of four men 
whose duty is to check the gate passes for books which are going out 
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of the Library and also to keep record of all books which are taken 
by the various Divisions or officers of the Library for departmental use. 

The primary duties of the stack personnel in the order of their 
importance, are as follows: 

(a) servicing of requisitions slips for books; (6) shelving books 
returned to the Stack Room; (c) reading the shelves to correct errors 
of shelving; (d) selecting material from the shelves and distribution 
tables for rebinding and repair; (e) cleaning and tidying the books 
and shelves; ({) maintaining the equipment in the Stack Room, 
including alignment of bookstacks, and (g) servicing of requisition 
slips for rare books. 

The two most important duties performed by the stack attendants 
are servicing of requisition slips for books and shelving books. Servic- 
ing of books is the most important part of the duties the stack 
attendant performs. Satisfactory service, however, depends to a 
considerable extent upon good shelving, for, if a book is incorrectly 
shelved, servicing it becomes very difficult, if not impossible. Ser- 
vicing of books, technically, begins when a requisition slip is handed 
to an attendant. Under the present arrangement, a slip is, in the 
first instance, checked physically with the shelf and in case the book 
is absent, the slip is checked with the records kept in the Stack Room 
apropos the books transferred to the Reading Room collection, 
missing items, rare books, brittle and irreparable books temporarily 
withdrawn from circulation, etc. If the requisition slip gives the 
author and title as well as the Call number, as is donein the National 
Library, the attendant has instructions to supply the book in terms 
of what book and by whom, especially if the book bearing the Call 
number is not found in its regular place on the shelf. The book may 
have becn shelved only slightly out of place and with a little effort 
on the part of the attendant, it can be traced out. 

As it is, the Library’s collection of books is scattered over the whole 
of the main building and the new Block of the Stack Room at 
Belvedere. Having regard to the physical aspects of the building, 
the type and treatment of the collection, and other local conditions, 
every effort is made by the stack attendants to comply with the 
requisition slips for books from readers within a short time. The 
average number of such requisitions attended to by the stack atten- 
dants comes to 1,500 per day. It may be pointed out that most of 
them work on alternating schedule, the Stack Room being kept 
open daily for eleven hours on all Weekdays and Saturdays, and for 
seven hours on Sundays and holidays. 
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Readers and borrowers in the Library should never be kept 
Waiting for a long time. To save time and manual labour, an electric 
book lift has been installed in the Library for bringing books from 
above and below to the room where they are wanted. This lift is 
designed to ensure rapid service between the Stack Room and the 
service points. To expedite the service further, a proposal for the 
installation of pneumatic message conveyors for quick transmission 
of requisition slips for books direct from the service points on the 
first floor to different sub-stations in the Stack Room on the ground 
floor, has already been submitted to the Government of India. 
The necessity of rendering quick and efficient service to the reading 
public including research scholars, which the pneumatic tube system 
is designed to provide, need hardly be overemphasized. The project is 
expected to cost nearly Rs. 40,000/-. 

Modern stacks have station desks or shelves where books returned 
from the service points are sorted out and kept until they are shelved. 
The practice in this Library is to have the books always on a trolley 
during the process of shifting, from the time they are discharged 
until the attendants are ready to place them on the shelves. 

Shelving of books should be a continuous process. It is a more 
difficult process than servicing of requisition slips for books. For, 
a book out of place is a book, for the moment at least, lost. It will be 
discovered eventually; but when it is called for next time, the 
attendant will not find it in place, and the reader will be disappoin- 
ted. So far as this Library is concerned, the practice is to assign the 
shelving for a certain area to an individual adjusting the size of the 
area to the workload. The division of work between the stack atten- 
dants is made in such manner that the responsibility for the wrong 
shelving of a book can be fixed. As many as 653 books and 425 
copies of newspapers, gazettes and periodicals and new books are, 
on an average, restored by the stack attendants daily, in this 
Library. 

There are 26 attendants working in the Stack Room at present, 
to attend to the above items of work and various items of miscellane- 
ous work. It is pointed out that having regard to the increasing 
workload of the Stack Division, the number of staff in this category 
falls much below the Division’s requirements. 

In order to keep books in proper sequence in the Stack Room, 
the reading of shelves must be done constantly. This is carried out 
in order to detect and rectify errors in shelving. It is one of the 
most important duties of the stack attendant. 
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To read shelves accurately, it is necessary to understand what 
a Call number is and to know that each book in the Library has a 
specific Call number—one that distinguishes it from every other 
volume in the Library. This procedure is as rewarding as it is pains- 
taking; it rectifies errors in order and marking; it isolates works 
which are physically impaired. A book out of place or incorrectly 
labelled is as good as lost. The work will, therefore, readily be 
realised as essential alike to the accessibility and the integrity of the 
collection. 

So far as this Library is concerned, the work is distributed 
amongst the attendants responsible for the servicing of requisition 
slips for books, cach being assigned a particular area and each being 
required to keep a daily record of his work. Where, however, because 
of pressure of work and lack of sufficient help, adequate shelf reading 
cannot be provided for, it is confined to spot checking, reading only 
in those areas reported to be in disorder, and frequent reading of the 
most used sections. It should be emphasized that the work is of 
primary importance in maintaining the serviceable state of the 
collections of large libraries in particular, where due to the volume 
of book traffic, books are likely to be disarranged or misplaced. 

Generally, shelves are filled to not more two-thirds capacity, 
and all volumes are placed in standing position. Attendants adjust 
the distribution of books on the shelves in accordance with this 
practice. Due to rapid expansion of the collection in certain sections, 
shelves become filled nearly to capacity. When the shelves become 
crowded, the problem is dealt with by shifting of books in the 
immediate area. 

Since the collection of books in the Library has been expanding 
rapidly, shifting books in the Stack Room is almost a regular feature. 
This involves the transfer of large segments of the collection from one 
area to another consonant with the incoming tempo of accessions 
to the Library. Every year thousands and thousands of volumes 
of books have to be moved from one place to another in the Stack 
Room. It is evident that detailed plans have to be prepared before 
any major shifting takes place. 

Lettering on the spine of a book is an important factor in effective 
stack management. Steps are taken to see that the Book numbers 
should, as far as possible, be uniform in shape, size and position on 
the spines of books. In a large library like the National Library, 
renewal of book-tags should be a continuous process. Experience 
has shown that this would go a long way in expediting the service 
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to the readers and borrowers of the Library. Mistakes in book marking 
or re-marking will inevitably lead to the misplacement of a book 
on the shelf with consequent difficulties in tracing it out. There are 
three Labellers attached to this Unit in the Stack Room. 

The collection of this Library is so vast and so diversified that the 
problem of locating material requested is becoming more and more 
complicated. The most frequent and perplexing problem in the 
servicing of requisitions for books is that of missing or not-traceable 
books. Most libraries have to develop certain routines to be followed 
in the case of a book not in its assigned place on the shelf and there 
is no record of it to be found in the relevant records. Obviously, 
the library fails to give satisfactory service, when in response to 
requests, it reports that books are not available even though they are 
in the premises and can be found at the cost of a little extra time 
and labour. It is also necessary to locate books, hard to identify 
because of difficult titles or because they are not in their proper place 
on the shelves, and to find material withdrawn from circulation. 
Asin the Library of Congress, U.S.A., a special Search Unit has been 
set up in the Stack Room of this Library. 

The search generally begins with checking the shelflist and 
the card catalogue. This is done to verify the Call number and to 
obtain the information regarding the correctness of author and title, 
number of copies, accession numbers and so on. The search then 
continues through the shelves in the Stack Room, binding and 
mending records, loan records, etc. Of course, the records kept in the 
Stack Room have to be rechecked also. This unit is constantly at 
work looking for, and in a majority of cases actually finding, the 
material. Books which disappear from the Library shelves have a way 
of turning up unexpectedly. So far as this Library is concerned, 
records of such books are kept on cards and they are filed in a 
separate card cabinet. The procedure followed by this Library is to 
search for such items at intervals and wait for sometime before they 
are declared missing or lost. 

A record of such not-traceable books as are on demand by the 
readers and borrowers is also kept by the Stack Division. On the 
basis of the demands for such books, replacement action is taken 
through the Acquisition Division, from time to time. This is done 
in order to meet the urgent demands of the readers who may be 
interested in those books. The records kept in the Stack Room for 
such books contain information of considerable value for the Stack 
Division. Obviously, the records are checked periodically and 
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decisions made regarding replacement, withdrawal, etc., of the not 
traceable items. This unit has been inestimably helpful in smoothing, 
expenditing and improving the Library’s service. 

The stack attendants have instructions that whenever they find 
any book in need of re-binding or repair in course of their work, 
they are required to write down the particulars of that book on a 
special form introduced for the purpose. As and when the entries in 
each form are completed, it is forwarded to the Preservation Division 
for taking action apropos binding or mending as required. On 
the basis of these reports, books are removed from the shelves after 
keeping card-board dummies, each bearing the book number, 
name of author, title, year of publication, and notation ‘Reserved 
for binding’. 

In the Stack Room, mildew and muld may plague the collection. 
If the foundation walls have been poorly constructed and the site 
is inadequately drained, the Library is faced with a bad stack condi- 
tion. The collection of books has also to be protected against the 
depredations of white-ants, termites, etc. A contract for the ex- 
termination of white-ants from the main building and the new Block 
of the Stack Room, is placed with a local firm every year. Periodical 
inspection of the Library premises and treatment of places attacked 
with white-ants with insecticide, are the responsibilities of the firm to 
whom the contract is awarded. The expenditure on this account 
comes to about Rs. 410/- annually. 

The best way of preserving books in Calcutta atmosphere is to 
keep them in air-conditioned rooms. In addition to extremes of 
temperature and humidity, dust and dirt, should be guarded against 
in the Stack Room. An air-conditioned stack can be the answer 
to all these problems. It may control the temperature, the humidity, 
and the amount of dust present in the air. Because of certain difficul- 
ties inherent in the existing building, it has not been possible to 
provide air-conditioning in the Stack Room. Provision has, however, 
been made for the installation of air-conditioning in an area of not 
less than 2,500 sq. ft. in the proposed Annexe to the Library building. 
This will be used for the housing of the Library’s rare materials. 
The basic requirements, as far as the rare books are concerned, are 
that (#) rare items should be stored in a separate part of the Stack 
Room, not easily accessible, (i) Readers wanting to use such material 
should furnish satisfactory identification and reason for using them, 
and (iz) rare material should be served to readers in the Reading 
Room under the direct supervision of a responsible officer. It is also. 
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very necessary that all precautions should be taken to guard those 
books against any physical harm. 

The vast collection of books occupies several miles of shelving 
in the whole of the Library. To maintain them and to keep them 
free from dust is a gigantic problem requiring constant watchfulness. 
The tools that are provided for cleaning are cloth dusters and vacuum 
cleaners only. Also the Stack Room of this Library is not air- 
conditioned. Systematic dusting of the Library involves a routine 
which must be carried out punctually and effectively. Books ought 
not to be allowed to get dusty. Certainly, a book should never be 
handed over to a reader in a dusty condition. 

The location of the collection of books in different parts of this 
building increases the difficulty of supervision and carrying out 
smoothly the routine of cleaning and tidying. The programme can- 
not be carried out so effectively due to limitations of staff and due to 
other equally important items of work like shifting of books and 
segments of collection, guard service, etc. The books must be cleaned 
thoroughly with the help of vacuum cleaners, once ina month at least. 
To achieve this end, there must be more staff concurrent with the 
development of the material, more Dusting Bearers, more Sorters, 
etc. Having regard to the facts stated above and the vastness of the 
Library’s collection, the number of Dusting Bearers on the strength 
of the Stack Room (19 in number) falls much below our requirements. 

Since the Library is the store-house of the most precious books 
of this country and also its collection is highly inflammable, special 
measures are required to be taken to guard the Library against 
any likely fire hazards and to maintain the fire appliances in proper 
condition. As it is, three Firemen remain on duty in the Library, 
by rotation, including Sundays and holidays, 

It has been the regrettable practice in most libraries in this 
country to use soda acid extinguishers as fire appliances. This is 
unfortunate because the playing of the soda acid on the fire, no doubt 
puts the fire out, but at the same time it ruins the book material 
by sousing it with foam. It is impossible to restore a book ruined in 
this fashion. Therefore, this Library thought of installing forty-seven 
carbon dioxide fire extinguishers to deal with book material. We 
still have a hang-over from the soda acid era, in that, fifty-seven 
of this type are to be found in the Library, but these are now largely 
used in godowns and other such places. There are also twelve 
C.T.C. (‘Motorene’) fire extinguishers to deal with electrical fires. 
Most of the carbon dioxide extinguishers were purchased in the 
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year 1953-54, They kill the fire by smothering, that is to say, they 
cut off the oxygen supply and strangle the blaee which cannot get 
the air which it needs to “breathe”. Since the carbon dioxide ex- 
tinguishers are fixed on wheels, they are very mobile and can be 
moved with facility. 


The staff of the Stack Division is as follows :— 


One Assistant Librarian 
Two Technical Assistants 
Three Junior Technical Assistants 
Two Clerks 
One Typist 
Eleven Junior Reference Assistants 
Sixteen Sorters 
Three Labellers 
One Durwan 
Nineteen Dusting Bearers 
Total Staff—59 


PRESERVATION Drvision 


The background to the starting of this Division has been ex- 
tensively dealt with in the main Chapter on the National Library. 
Now follows a brief account of how this Division materialised 
from very small beginnings. 

Up to the years 1940-41, the binding work of the Library was 
entrusted to the Government of India Press, which, because of its 
very heavy load of work could not cope with the Library’s require- 
ments in time. The utmost capacity of the Press was to receive 
about 3,500 volumes every year, whereas the Library had a much 
larger number of publications to be bound. In 1929-30, the Governing 
Council of the Library thought of establishing a small Library 
Bindery, but the Manager of the Government Press dissuaded them 
from doing so promising expeditious work. Unfortunately, his good 
intentions could not be worked out, and in 1940, the Librarian 
decided on an arrangement whereby books would be bound by a 
private agency on a contract basis on the premises of the Library. 
The required material was to be supplied by the Library through 
the Central Stationery Office, Calcutta. To deal with this work, 
one Lower Division Clerk was assigned to ‘prepare’ the publications 


that were to be bound. He had to collect and ‘prepare’ for rebinding, 
11 
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material including serial publications; he was to maintain records 
and compile statistics of material sent for binding; he was to recom- 
mend the appointment of the binding contractors who were selected 
on a competitive tender basis; he was to regulate the transactions 
between the Library and the contractors; he was to check and 
examine the bound volumes received from the binding contractors; 
he was to scrutinise the contractors’ bills and to keep a check on the 
progress of expenditure; and finally he was to regulate the issue of 
binding material to the contractors from the Library’s stock. One 
is surprised to find that all these items of work were devolved on the 
head of just one Lower Division Clerk. Needless to say this arrange- 
ment did not work very efficiently and binding arrears accumulated 
to a very large extent. 

In April, 1951, the whole business of binding was investigated 
and the Preparatory Unit was strengthened by additional hands. 
A separate proposal was put up to the Ministry for the binding of 
the Library’s excellent collection of British Parliamentary Papers. 
The Government sanctioned a separate Unit with a complement of 
seven persons for this purpose, and the work was taken up in 1957. 

The Binders could only come into the picture after the Menders 
had done their work, and there were no Menders in the Library at 
all! 

Thousands of volumes in the vast collections of this Library 
needed repair. Therefore, the Librarian proposed a modest Unit of 
three Menders which proposal was sanctioned towards the middle 
of 1957. These three Menders were Jater strengthened by additional 
hands. 

The regular binding work and the binding of the Parliamentary 
Papers ran parallel. The private contractors could not cope with the 
work of the Library. The very selection of the contractors from the 
moment the Library advertised for them to the moment when the 
Librarian selected the most competitive tender, there was enormos 
waste of time during which binding activities were practically 
stopped. It went without saying that rare books and manuscripts 
could not be put at the mercy of the contractors. The frustrations 
in the present set-up were so many that the Governing Council 
accepted the Librarian’s suggestion that a home Bindery be started 
in the Library premises. As a development scheme under the Second 
Five-Year Plan such a Unit was started in August 1958, with five 
Binders and four “Gold Finishers” (Gold Finisher is the name given 
to those workers who stamp the “Gold lettering’ on the spine and 
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cover of the book). In September 1958, a qualified Foreman was 
appointed and four more Binders joined the Unit towards the end of 
the year. 

Even with this staff it was impossible to cope with the binding 
work of the Library and therefore the Bindery was strengthened 
by additional hands. Increased work in the Bindery meant an 
increase in the workload of the Preparatory Unit. With the establish- 
ment of the home Bindery the binding of books through private 
agency on contract basis was stopped. The whole Bindery and 
Mending Section was reorganised by merging the project staff of 
the Parliamentary Papers with the Book Binding Unit. Till this 
reorganisation the Bookbinding Unit was part of the Stack Division. 
Now it has an independent existence. 

After the return of the Senior Officer deputed to study Book 
Preservation in the National Archives of India and abroad, and 
after the visit of Mr. John Alden, the Book Preservation Expert 
from America to the National Library, a full-fledged Book Preserva- 
tion Division was set up in September 1959. 

This Division has the principal responsibility for binding and 
preservation of the Library’s collection and the additional responsi- 
bility of advising libraries and institutions on the care and main- 
tenance of book material. 

The preservation of books and manuscripts in this Library, 
control over the preparation of binding material, accurate specifica- 
tions for binding, careful restoration of books—all these are the 
functions of this Division. 

The Preservation Division has been given a new location in the 
main building with a well equipped chemical laboratory wherein 
the use of chemicals and insecticides are experimented upon in the 
interests of the Library. In this laboratory the deacidification, 
the manufacture and application of Leather Preservative Mixture, 
the preparation of Dextrine Paste, etc. will be undertaken. 

It is proposed to acquire Barrow’s Lamination Machine in 
accordance with the advice given by Mr. Alden. It is also proposed 
to acquire a fumigation chamber. 

A section of photo publication and microfilming will be an 
adjunct to the Preservation Division. 


The present staff of the Preservation Division is as follows: 


One Assistant Librarian 
One Foreman 
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One Technical Assistant 
Two Junior Technical Assistants 
One Upper Division Clerk 
One Report Writer 
One Typist 
Six Junior Reference Assistants 
Four Gold Finishers 
Six Menders 
Fourteen Binders 
Two Sorters 
One Orderly 
One Bearer 
Four Labourers 
Total Staff—46 


Tue CHILDREN’s LIBRARY 


Among the cities in India, Ahmedabad, Baroda, Bombay, 
Delhi, Madras and Mysore, have children’s libraries. But this 
statement has to be qualified by saying that there is not a net work of 
children’s libraries in these cities but one children’s library meant 
to serve as an example for emulation. 

In Calcutta, there was no children’s library, with any attention 
paid to the right selection of books, the suitable type of furniture or 
appropriate decor. Either the State Library or a Municipal Public 
Library should have undertaken this responsibility of starting a 
pilot project for this purpose. Municipal Public Libraries in the true 
sense of the term do not exist and the State Library has only just 
come into being. The State Library has not so far embarked upon a 
children’s project. The Minister of Scientific Research and Cultural 
Affairs felt that the National Library should undertake such a pilot 
project, and the Governing Council of the Library endorsed his 
opinion. The result was that in January 1960, Children’s Library 
was opened to the public by Prof. Humayun Kabir. It must be made 
clear here that this Children’s Library does not pretend to be nor is 
it intended to be a central children’s library. It is definitely a 
limited project confined to a clientele of children in the area where 
the National Library is situated. It is a very happy thing to record 
here that the Ramakrishna Mission Institute of Culture, Calcutta, 
has recently started a most excellent unit for children at their 
headquarters in Gariahat. 
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The photographs included in another place in this Volume will 
give an idea of the sort of furniture and decor designed for the 
Children’s Library. The entire object has been to make the place 
look cheerful and bright by a pleasant use of colour. There is a 
liberal use of pictures on the walls which can be renewed periodically. 
Copper plaques, with cheerful designs and Indian textiles of gay 
pattern add to the good cheer of the place. A very attractively 
designed aquarium is exceedingly popular with the young visitors. 
One wall of the Library is lined with a black-board which is a 
favourite with all the children, and it is a joy to see how busy they 
are copying or inventing pictures on the black-board. There is a 
small room with a watercooler, mirror and a wash basin for the 
use of the children. The windows of the Library have attractively 
furnished seats for the children, and these are never empty during 
working hours. The lighting of the Library is through fluorescent 
light which are flush with the false ceiling. Floors are covered 
with linoleum. The walls are light cream yellow and the shelves 
are powder blue. The tables and chairs are of blue and red and 
cream. 

The thought behind the design of the Library is that a book 
should be dissociated from the child’s mind from mere academic 
routine and a feeling should be cultivated that reading books is a 
joyful experience and not merely a task set for them. In designing 
the furniture of the Library the habits of children should be borne 
in mind. Adults prefer a cosy corner and like to privately chuckle 
over what they read. But in the case of a child when it opens a book 
and finds something interesting and beautiful, it has always the 
tendency to get up with excitement and rush to other children 
to share its discovery. Therefore, furniture should never have sharp 
corners which might hurt children and thresholds should be banished. 

At present only six languages have been drawn upon for books, 
after a survey of the locality in which the Library is situated. It is 
expected that children with a background of Bengali, English, 
Gujarati, Hindi, Marathi, Tamil and Urdu, living near about this 
Library, will be able to use it to some profit. It is hoped to include 
Telugu in the near future when we are able to secure enough books 
for children in that language. 

A collection of books in a children’s library is also an education 
tothe adults in the sense that they can find out how little or how 
much thought is being given to the design of the children’s books. 
This is not the place for a detailed analysis of the types of children’s 
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books published in the country but this much can be said that 
there are only a very few examples of thoughtful publications for 
children, designed entirely for them. 

In order to educate publishers and authors in this field, attempts 
are being made successfully to collect children’s books in all the 
languages of the world. America, England, France and the U.S.S.R. 
have contributed to this Library a very fine collection of children’s 
books in their languages. Only last month the French Government 
handed over a very pleasant collection of children’s books to the 
Library and Her Excellency Madame Furtseva of U.S.S.R. remem- 
bered her promise when she visited this Library and sent to the 
Library a fine collection of modern children’s books in the Russian 
language. 

At the present moment there are 10,000 volumes in the Children’s 
Library, representing an expenditure of Rs. 21,000. The remodelling 
of that section of the National Library to suit the needs of the Child- 
ren’s Library cost Rs. 18,500/- in renovation, nearly Rs. 10,000/- in 
electric installation, and Rs. 8,500/- in furniture and fittings. The 
linoleum, watercooler, aquarium and the decor cost the Library 
nearly Rs. 5,500/-. 

After the opening of the Children’s Library formally with junior 
staff borrowed from the other Divisions of the Library, a proposal 
for special staff for the Children’s Library has not been able to make 
headway so far because of the Home Ministry’s ban on the recruit- 
ment of personnel. But there are great hopes that very soon the 
Government of India will sanction the necessary posts for the 
Library. 


CHAPTER SIX 
THE INDIAN LANGUAGE COLLECTIONS 


The policy behind the Indian language collections in the National 
Library has been outlined in the main chapter on the development 
of the National Library. Here an attempt will be made to present 
the topography of these collections in a brief fashion. 


ASSAMESE 


Our meagre collection of Assamese material has been got together 
after quite some effort. Old Assamese books are very hard to come 
by, and what there is, is naturally taken up by the State Library 
and the University Library in Assam. But even so we have a few 
publications which could be called precious. ‘Asamiya Larar 
Mitra” by the late Anandram Dhekiyalphukan, published from 
Calcutta in 1849, and the “Arunodai Sambad Patra’’—a monthly 
periodical devoted to literature, religion, science, general knowledge 
and general news, printed at the Sibasagar Mission Press, by O.T. 
Cutter are in the Library. 

There are several valuable books of Shri Sankaradeva and Shri 
Madhavadeva the two great Vaisnava poets. Shri Sankaradeva’s 
kirttan, Gunamala, Srimadbhagavat—dasama skandha, Bargit, 
Rukminiharan nat, Ankiya nat, etc., and Shri Madhavadeva’s 
Guptamani, Namghosa and Ankiya nat are among these books. 

During the last few years, the Delivery of Books Act has brought 
in more of Assamese material. 

The Library has now 708 volumes in Assamese. 


BENGALI 


The collection of Bengali books and journals of the Library is 
the second biggest one in the country having more than 33,000 
volumes. The importance of this collection depends largely on the 
books published in the nineteenth century, particularly those of the 
earlier half. Most of these books are legacies from the Calcutta Public 
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Library and the Library of the Fort William College. Bengali books 
published before 1860s can rarely be had in other public libraries 
with the exception, of course, of the Library of the Bangiya Sahitya 
Parishad. There were very few public libraries in those days in 
Calcutta and outside and therefore, there was no opportunity for 
collection and preservation of Bengali books for the use of the 
public. To scholars and research workers interested in Bengali 
language and literature, this collection is indispensable. 

This collection contains some very rare and valuable books and 
periodicals printed in the last quarter of eighteenth century and of 
the first quarter of nineteenth century. If we leave aside the three 
books printed at Lisbon in Roman Bengali, the earliest specimen 
of printing of Bengali is Nathaniel Brassey Halhed’s ‘““A Grammar 
of the Bengal Language” printed in the press of Mr. Andrews at 
Hooghly in 1778. The punches of the Bengali fount were prepared 
and cut by Charles Wilkins with the help of Panchanan Karmakar. 
The Bengali type was necessary for printing the vernacular passages 
illustrating the text. The title page of this book has been repro- 
duced in this Volume elsewhere. The Library is fortunate enough 
to possess three copies of this book. 

Among the other early printed and rare books available in the 
Library, the following are worthy of mention: 

1787. The Calcutta Gazette; or Oriental Adviser. (1784-87) 
A specimen of Bengali printing after Halhed’s Grammar. The 
type-faces clearly indicate their resemblance with the model set by 
Wilkins and Panchanan. 

1799. Forster, Henry Pitts, (1761-1815) 
A vocabulary in two parts, English and Bangalee, and 
vice versa. Calcutta, The Press of Ferris and Co., 
1799. 

1801. Carey, William, (1761-1834) 
Dialogues, intended to facilitate the acquiring of the 
Bengali language. Serampore, Printed at the Mission 
Press, 1801. 
Ti ts one of the earliest printed books at the Serampore Press. The 
distinctive style of Serampore printing ts quite clear in it. It was 
first published in August, 1801: the date given at the end of the 
preface is the 4th August, 1801. The first Bengali prosework 
(Ram Ram Basu’s ‘Pratapadityacaritra’) was published only 
a month earlier. This book is also known as ‘Colloquies’. This 
title is printed on the fly-leaf. 


1801. 


1801. 


1802. 


1802. 


1802. 


1805. 


1814 
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Ram Ram Basu, (1757-1813) 
Raja Pratapaditya Charitra . . . Serampore, (Mission 
Press), 1801. 
The year of publication given in the first title page (English) is 
1802: but the correct date appears to be 1801. 
This is regarded as the first attempt at sustained Bengali prose- 
writing and also as the first historical work in Bengali prose. 
Bible 
Dharma pustaka. Serampore, Mission Press, 1801. 
Added title page in English with imprint date 1802. 
This is perhaps the first voluminous book in Bengali print. 
Mahabharata 
The Mahabharut, a poem, in four volumes; translated 
from the original Sanskrit by Kashee Ram Dass. Seram- 
pore, Mission Press, 1802. 
This is the first printed version of the most popular Bengali trans- 
lation of the Mahabharata. It is one of the earliest specimens of 
Bengali printing in verse form. The type-faces distinctly bear the 
stamp of the contemporary manuscript writing. Library has 2 vols. 
Ramayana 
The Ramayunu, a poem: in five volumes; translated from 
the original Sanskrit; by Kirtee Bass (Ojha). 
This in the first version of the most popular Bengali translation 
of the Ramayana. 
Mrityunjay Vidyalankar, (1762-1819) 
Batrish Simhasan-sangraha bhashate Mrityunjay Sharmana 
kriyate. Serampore, 1802. 
Another specimen of early printed classics in Bengali. It is a 
collection of stories told by each of the thirty-two images of Vikra- 
madttya’s throne. 
This work had three editions. The last edition of 1816 was publi- 
shed in London under the title “‘Sri Vikramadityer batrish puttalika 
Simhasana Samgraha Bangala bhasate.”’ 
Chandicharan Munshi. (?—1808) 
Tota itihasa. Serampore, 1805. 
This work is not of the early printed translations in prose narrative. 
It is a translation from the original Persian ‘Tootanamah’ by 
Qadir Bukhsh. Although a text-book meant for the Fort William 
College, this work became widely popular. 
. Jaynarayan Ghosal, (1751-1821) 
Sri Karunanidhanavilasa. Kidderpore, 1814 (?) 
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Printed in Folio size, this work illustrates the first stage of printing 
Bengali poetry. 

1818. Digdarshan 
First Bengali monthly published in April, 1818 by the Serampore 
Baptist Mission. 

1818. Panjika, 1225 B.S. (1818-1819). Edited by Durgaprasada. 
Calcutta, 1818. 
One of the earliest printed Bengali almanacs with astronomical 
charts and tables. 

1818. Carey, William, (1761-1834) 
A Dictionary of the Bengali language in which the words 
are traced to their origin and their various meanings given. 
Serampore, Mission Press, 1815-1825. 2 vols. 
This is the last and greatest achievement of Carey. Printed in Demy 
Quarto in double columns, it consists of 1,544 pages covering 
85,000 words, their meaning and derivation. “The first volume 
was printed in 1815: but the typographical form adopted being 
found likely to extend the work to an inconvenient size, it was 
subsequently reprinted . . . ”°—H. H. Wilson. 

1828. Ain . . . 2nd impression. Serampore, 1828. This is a Bengali 
version of all Acts of the Governor-General-in-Council 
from 1796 to 1801. 
The fine type-faces and the layout of the page with marginal notes 
are of special interest. In the sharp and angular configurations of 
the type we have a clear anticipation of the modern Bengali linotype 
printing. 

The impetus for printing and publishing books in Bengali came 
first from the Serampore Missionaries. The books written by Carey 
and his associates are availalbe in the Library. The College of Fort 
William was established in Calcutta in 1800 for training the British 
civilians in the languages of this country. Carey was the Head of 
the Department of Oriental languages and he found to his disappoint- 
ment that there was no text-book for teaching of the languages. 
He and his colleagues wrote and translated a number of books in 
Bengali for the use of the students of the College. These books, 
however immature in language and style, formed the basis of the 
modern Bengali literature. Carey’s ‘Dialogues’, Ram Ram Basu’s 
‘Pratapaditya Charitra’, Golak Sharma’s translation of ‘Hitopa- 
desha’, Chandicharan Munshi’s ‘Tota itihas’, Rajib Lochan Mukho- 
padhyay’s biography of Maharaj Krishna Chandra and the transla- 
tion of the ‘Batrishsimhasan’ by Mrityunjay Vidyalankar are the 
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earliest milestones in the development of Bengali prose. All these 
are available in the Library. 

With the development of printing many institutions and indivi- 
duals became interested in publishing the old literatures of Bengal 
which were still in manuscript. The most important book first 
printed was the Ramayana of Krittibas which was published by the 
Serampore Baptist Mission Press in five volumes in 1802. We have 
two complete sets of this translation. The Adiparva of Kashiram 
Das’s Mahabharata was also printed by the Serampore Mission 
Press in 1802. This volume is also with us. 

Other classics of old Bengali literature began to appear in print 
in quick succession. Of these, mention may be specially made of the 
Vaisnava lyrics written by Vidyapati, Chandidas and a host of 
other well-known Vaisnava poets. The Library has a very rich 
collection of books by the Vaisnava poets, anthologies of Vaisnava 
poetry and books on Vaisnava faith and philosophy. The number 
of books on Sri Chaitanya and his teachings are also considerable. 
The songs of Ramprasad and other Saiva literature are well-repre- 
sented. Anthologies of the songs of the Kabiwalas, Haf-akhdai, 
Tarja and other interesting specimens of oral literature of the late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries may be found in the 
collection. A number of Panchalis by Dasharathi Roy, printed in as 
early as 1848, have enriched our collection. 

Many authentic editions of Chandimangal, Annadamangal, Padma- 
puran, etc., and the works of Bharat Chandra will be found on the 
shelves of the Library. 

The Bengali writings of Rammohan Ray started a new chapter 
in the history of the Bengali prose. His Gaudiyavyakarana and other 
works in Bengali are available in the Library. The works of well- 
known essayists like Akshay Kumar Datta, Kali Prasanna Sinha, 
Kali Prasanna Ghosh, Rajnarayan Basu, Shivnath Sastri, Sisir 
Kumar Ghosh, Hara Prasad Sastri, Akshay Kumar Sarkar, Ramen- 
dra Sundar Tribedi, Swami Vivekananda, Hirendra Nath Datta, 
Praphulla Chandra Ray, Benoy Kumar Sarkar, Bipin Chandra 
Pal, Dinesh Chandra Sen, Pramatha Chowdhury, Rajanikanta 
Gupta and others are represented well in the Library’s collection 
of Bengali books. Besides the textbooks and translations, the Library 
has several first editions of Ishwar Chandra Vidyasagar’s discourses 
on polygamy, widow re-marriage and on other social reforms. Sets 
of his complete works are also available. 

Our readers will find the works of all representative novelists of 
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the 19th and early 20th century. The satirical sketches of Bhabani 
Charan Bandyopadhyay are perhaps the earliest examples of 
narrating a connected original story in prose. We have his Acharya 
Upakhyana and Kalikata Kamalalaya of the 1834 and 1845 editions 
respectively. Peary Chand Mitra, well-known as the father of Bengali 
novel, is represented by his Alaler Gharer Dulal and other writings. 
Kali Prasanna Sinha’s Hutom Pyanchar Naksa describes in a humorous 
vein the social life in contemporary Calcutta. The second edition 
of this book is available in the Library. Bhudev Mukhopadhyay is 
well-known for his Aitihasik Upanyas, regarded as the first historical 
novel in Bengali. It is said that Bankim Chandra Chattopadhyay 
was inspired to write his first novel, a historical tale, Durgesh 
Nandini, by Bhudev’s writings. Numerous editions of Bankim 
Chandra’s novels and essays have enriched our collection. Other 
historical novelists of the period worth mentioning are Ramesh 
Chandra Datta, Hara Prasad Sastri, Rakhaldas Bandyopadhyay; 
their works and the works of social novelists like Jogendra Nath 
Bose, Tarak Nath Ganguli, Sanjib Chandra Chattopadhyay, 
Pravatkumar Mukhopadhyay, Sarat Chandra Chattopadhyay, 
Naresh Chandra Sen Gupta, are available in the Library. The 
satirical writings of Indranath Bandyopadhyay and the writings of 
Trailokyanath Mukhopadhyay, which create for its readers an 
enchanting world of phantasy, may be found in the Library’s collec- 
tion. Novels written by ladies like Swarna Kumari Devi, Anurupa 
Devi, Nirupama Devi and others are in the collection. Mir Musa- 
rraph Hosen’s Visada Sindhu is available in several editions. His 
novel based on the atrocities of the indigoplanters will be of interest 
to many of our readers. 

All standard poets of the 19th and early 20th centuries are 
well-represented in the Collection. Bharat Chandra, Ishwar Chandra 
Gupta, Rangalal Bandyopadhyay, Madhusudan Datta, Hem 
Chandra Bandyopadhyay, Nabin Chandra Sen, Viharilal Chakra- 
barty, Debendra Nath Sen, Surendra Nath Mazumdar, Govinda 
Chandra Das, Akshay Kumar Baral, Satyendra Nath Datta, Kaji 
Nazrul Islam, Kamini Ray, Mankumari Bose, Girindra Mohini 
Dasi are only some of the names which will occur to the students 
of Bengali poetry of the period. We have many editions of the works 
of Madhusudan Datta in the Library. No less than ten editions of 
Nabin Chandra Sen’s famous book, Palasir Yuddha, are available 
in the Library. A fairly good collection of the works of Viharilal 
Chakrabarty, greatly admired by Tagore, are in the Library. 
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The first dramas in Bengali were translations from Sanskrit. 
By the middle of the 19th century several such translations were 
published. As early as 1953, a drama named Bhanumati Chittavilasa, 
an adaptation of Shakespeare’s The Merchant of Venice, was published 
by Hara Chandra Ghosh. This and other works of the author are 
in the Library. The first original social play in Bengali was the 
Kulin-Kula-Sarvaswa by Ramnarayan Tarkaratna. The first 
edition (1854) and two other editions of this drama are with us. 
The dramas of Madhusudan Datta ushered in a new era in the 
history of the Bengali drama. His Krishna Kumari Nataka, Padma- 
vatt Nataka and Sarmistha Nataka are available in the Library. 
All the dramas and farces by Dinabandhu Mitra of Niladarpana 
fame can be had from the Library’s Collection. The other dramatists 
of the Collection include Manamohan Bose, Jyotirindra Nath Thakur, 
Girish Chandra Ghosh, Amritalal Bose, Dwijendralal Ray, Kshirode 
Prasad Vidyavinode. There are also a number of dramas which 
are meant for popular open-air village theatres, usually known as 
yatras. 

The contributions made by Rabindranath Tagore and _ his 
family deserve special mention. Books by Debendranath Tagore, 
Dwijendranath, Satyendranath, Abanindranath, Balendranath, 
Sudhindranath, Jyotirindranath, Swarnakumari Devi are in the 
Library. We have almost a complete set of Rabindranath’s works 
excluding a few of his early books. Most of his books are available 
in several editions and copies. How rich our collection of 
Tagore’s works is can be realised from the fact that we have 
181 first editions of his books. The number of Bengali books 
which the Library has on the life and works of Rabindranath is 
about 150. 

Saurindramohan Tagore’s works on music and his excellent 
guide to the musical instruments, Yantra Kosha, are valued possessions 
of the Library. 

A survey of the subject-groups in the collection reveals that it is 
rich in books on religion and religious sects, e.g. Ramakrishna, 
Vivekananda, Sri Aurobindo, Sri Chaitanya literatures; the trans- 
lations of the Puranas, the Ramayana, the Mahabharata, etc. 
Many of the well-known Bangabasi editions of this group of publica- 
tions are available in the Library. Numerous editions of the Rama- 
yana, the Mahabharata and the Bhagavadgita may be found in the 
Collection. Translations from Sanskrit and European literatures are 
available from the early 19th century period. The Collection is 
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particularly rich in dictionaries and reference books published in 
Bengali. All standard dictionaries compiled by Carey, Haughton, 
Morton, Yogesh Chandra Ray, Jnanendra Mohan Das, Charu 
Chandra Guha, Hari Charan Bandyopadhyay and others are here. 
Perhaps many of our readers do not know that Arabic-Bengali, 
Bengali-Garo, Bengali-Marathi, Persian-Bengali, Urdu-Bengali dic- 
tionaries have been compiled and these are preserved in the Library. 
Besides language dictionaries, there are Rhyming, Medical, Biogra- 
phical, Mythological, Geographical dictionaries. Thirteen volumes 
of the Encyclopaedia Bengalensis by Rev. K. M. Banerji and the 
Viswa Kosha compiled by Nagendra Nath Bose are available in 
our collection. The Library is also rich in the section of scientific 
and technical books in Bengali published during the 19th and 
early 20 centuries. Books on Medicine, Engineering, Botany, Zoology, 
etc., were written for the use of the students and common readers. 
As early as 1849 the London Pharmacopoeia was translated into 
Bengali. In writing these books the authors coined technical and 
scientific terms with great skill and these terms deserve better atten- 
tion to-day. The Collection is also rich in books on literary criticism, 
on social history of the different castes of Bengal and books on 
Islamic literature. 

There is a large number of less known 19th century Bengali 
books which have not yet been fully assessed by our scholars. Four 
years ago an illustrated well-printed book entitled Phulmani-O- 
Karunar Vivaran was discovered on the shelves of the Library. It 
was written by Mrs. Mullens and was published in 1852. This has 
now been published in a new edition by a private publisher with an 
introduction from Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji. This is now regarded 
as the first attempt at writing a novel in Bengali. Before its publica- 
tion, Alaler Gharer Dulal had the undisputed honour of being 
the first Bengali novel. 

Unfortunately, there are many glaring omissions in the section 
on contemporary literature. Prior to 1947, acquisition of books 
from the Registrar of Publications, Bengal, was conservative and 
strictly limited. Till about 1940 we find that the Library had only 
one book each by Premendra Mitra, Achintya Kumar Sen Gupta, 
Buddhadev Bose, and there was none by Sudhindranath Datta. 
After Independence the Library has procured as far as available, 
all the standard books in Bengali by purchase. The policy of acquiring 
by purchase all books worthy of preservation published before the 
passage of the Act in 1954 is being pursued. 


Early Printing in India 


If the location of the earliest printing presses 1n India were plotted on the 
map, it will be found that the all hug the coast-line of the Country. Goa, 
Cochin, Pudikail (a few miles north of Cape Comorin), Vypicotta (a mile 
south of Cranganore) and Ambalakadu (a village twenty miles south of 
Trichur), these places along the west coast represent the sources of the Indian 
“‘Incunabulae’’. Tranquebar, Madras, Fort William, Calcutta, and Seram- 
pore, along the east coast represent the shaping period of Indian printing. 
Bombay contributes its share towards the closing years of the second phase of 
the vigorous growth of early Indian printing. The Roman Catholic Mission 
as the pioncer which sought to inculcate the Gospel in the ‘‘native’’ tongues 
and the Protestants at Tranquebar and Serampore furthered this impulse. 
Malayalam and Tamil ate close contenders for the honour of being the first 
Indian language to exploit movable ty pe. 

During the last of May 1n 1955, the National Libtary held an Exhibition 
intended to diaw attention to the pioneer efforts of giants hke William Carey 
who, with the help of tireless workers like Panchanan Karmakar and Manohar, 
made Indian language printing a reality. It 1s regretted that space does not 
allow reproduction of more than a few of the historic title pages of early 
printed books held by the Library. 

In the following pages are shown (a) the ttle page of i grammar of the 
Bengali language by Nathaniel Brassey Halhed containing the first printing 
of Bengali characters (1788); (b) the title page of Grammar of the Malabar 
language by Robert Drummond of the Hon’ ble East India Company’s Bombay 
Medical Establishment (1799). Jeeyebhoy Chaphgar, a printer in the Coutter 
Press, has been referred to by Drummond 1n his preface as an ““ingenious 
artist who, without an) othe: help or information than what he gleaned 
from Chamber’s Dictionary of Aits and Science succeeded im completing a 
font of Guzzeratty types a few years ago.’’ This volume contains those 
Gujarati types as also of what was then known as ‘‘Malabar Types’; (c) 
a page from the Grammar of the Hindustanee language, by John Guchrist 
printed in Calcutta at the Chronicle Press during the ycar 1796. This book 
has in it the earliest specimens of the Devanagari and Hindustam (Urdu) 
printing in India; and (d) the second title page in Tamil (the first title page 


is in Roman characters) of the Tamil translation of the Bible done by Ziegenbal 
of the Danish Mission at Tranquebar. This Mission founded in 1706 set u, 
a press and issued some books of which this is one of the-earliest specimens 
This book can be classed among the Indian Incunabulae. 
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The title page of Halhed’s “Grammar of the Bengal Language’, containing a specimen 
of the carliest printing in Bengalt, printed at Hooghly, 1778. The punches of the format 
were prepared and cut by Charles Wilkins with the help of Panchanan Karmakar 
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Periodicals in Bengali 

The richness of the Library’s collection of Bengali journals is 
only next to that of the Bangiya Sahitya Parishad Library. On the 
eve of Independence the Library had about four hundred titles of 


Bengali journals, including many rare early nineteenth century 
periodicals which are not easily available elsewhere. Most of these 


nineteenth century journals have come down to us from the Calcutta 
Public Library and the Library of the Fort William College. Since 
its establishment, the Imperial Library was offered by the Govern- 
ment of Bengal the privilege of collecting any book or journal 
deposited with the Government by the publishers under the provi- 
sions of the Press and Registration of Books Act, 1867. In spite of this 
gracious offer, only a few journals were acquired by the Library 
and preserved for posterity. The reason is obvious. There was no 
impetus from the governmental side for the acquisition of Indian 
language publications even when offered free of cost. This state of 
affairs continued till 1947-48. 

As soon as the new policy of acquisition of the National Library 
was put into operation, subscriptions were entered for all the leading 
journals in Bengali. Whatever back volumes were available of such 
important journals as the Visva-Bharati Patrika, Chaturanga, 
Sanibarer Chithi, Parichaya, Monthly Basumati, Desh, etc., were 
acquired by purchase. All special issues brought out by the Jugantar 
and the Ananda Bazar Patrika were also acquired as far as available. 

The Delivery of Books (Public Libraries) Act was amended in 
1956 to include under its provisions the newspapers and journals 
published in the country. This has entitled us to receive whatever 
Bengali journals and newspapers are currently published. At present 
the Library receives about 550 Bengali journals under the provisions 
of the Act. 

As stated above, the Library has a very rich collection of Bengali 
journals published during the first half of the nineteenth century. 
These are indispensable source materials for scholars for study of 
the social and cultural movements in the nineteenth century Bengal. 
Their great importance as milestones in the history of the develop- 
ment of Indian language journalism is obvious. They also offer 
interesting examples of the progress of Bengali printing. 

Christian Missionaries were pioneers in editing and publishing 
Bengali journals. The first Bengali journal was the ‘Digdarshan’ 
edited by J.C. Marshman and was published from the Serampore 
Baptist Mission Press. The first volume of this journal available in 
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the Library is of 1822. The first Bengali weekly ‘The Samachar 
Darpan’ was also edited by Mr. Marshman and printed from the 
same press. The first issue of this weekly was published on the 23rd 
of May, 1818. The files of this paper from 1831-35 are available in 
the Library. Among other journals edited and published by the 
Christian Missionaries, mention may be made of the following: 

1. Upadeshak for 1847-49, 1852-53; 

2. The Instructor for 1847-53; 

3. The Evangelist for 1843-45; 

4, The Satya-pradip for 1850 and 

5. The Satvarnab for 1850-51. 

The last paper was edited by Rev. J. Long. The vears for which 
files are available have been noted against each item. 

In March 1822, a new weekly entitled ‘The Samachar Chandrika’ 
was published under the editorship of the first satirist in Bengali, 
Bhabani Charan Bandyopadhyay. The paper had a strong conserva- 
tive outlook, and it was published with the object of counteracting 
Raja Rammohan Roy’s efforts to abolish the practice of the “‘Sati’’. 
The files of this paper for the period 1843-45 are available in the 
Library. 

Rammohan Roy was associated with two papers, namely, the 
‘Sambad Kaumudi’ and the ‘Banga-doot’. As far as we know, the 
files of the first paper are not available anywhere in the country. 
The files of the Banga-doot from the third to the last issue of 1829 
are available with us. Dwarkanath Tagore, Prosanna Kumar Tagore 
and others were also associated with this weekly journal which was 
first published in May, 1829. 

The first Bengali daily ““The Sambad Prabhakar’ was edited 
by the renowned poet Iswar Chandra Gupta. Its influence on the 
contemporary Bengali society and literature was considerable. 
Initially, it was published as a weekly in January, 1831. Later, it 
was converted into a daily newspaper, of which the files for the 
period 1846-54 are available in the Library. We have also the files 
of another Bengali daily paper called “The Sambad Purnachandro- 
daya’ for the period 1850-52. An interesting journal of the period 
is the “Bengal Spectator’ which was first published in 1842 under 
the patronage of Peary Chand Mitra, Ramgopal Ghosh and others. 
It was a bi-lingual monthly journal in English and Bengali. The 
writings in these two languages were printed in parallel columns. 
A complete file of the journal is in the Library. It is a pity that we do 
not have the files of the Tattwabodhini Patrika since its beginning. 
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It was first published as a monthly journal in August, 1843. Though 
it was published under the patronage of Dwarkanath Tagore with 
the object of propagation of the Brahmo Faith, it discussed many 
social problems and its influence on the contemporary society 
cannot be ignored. It is the only Bengali journal which is con- 
tinuing its publication since 1843. The Library has its file from 
1862. The complete files of the Bibidhartha Sangraha (first pub- 
lished in 1852), edited by the great Orientalist, Rajendra Lal Mitra, 
and the files of the Nityadharmanuranjika for 1851-64 are in the 
Library. 

Of great importance are the files of the ‘Samachar Sudhabarsan’, 
which was the third Bengali daily paper first published in 1854. It 
was a bi-lingual paper in Bengali and Hindi. Incidentally, it is also 
one of the first Hindi daily newspapers. The editor of the journal was 
Shyamsundar Sen, who, during the Revolt of 1857, was prosecuted 
for seditious writings in his paper. Unfortunately, relevant issues of 
the paper are not available anywhere. Probably they were destroyed 
under Government orders. Perhaps, the licence for the publication 
of the paper was not renewed and it ceased publication after the 
prosecution of the editor. Files of this paper from 16th April, 1855 
to 4th January, 1856 are available in the Library. 

A new period in the history of Bengali journalism began with 
the publication of Bankim Chandra’s ‘Banga Darshan’ in 1872. 
It was the first literary periodical in Bengali. According to Rabin- 
dranath,, it captured the hearts of the Bengali readers as soon as 
published. Complete files of this paper, including the new series 
edited by Rabindranath Tagore, are in the Library. 

The success of the Banga Darshan gave a new impetus for the 
publication of literary journals. Of these, mention may be made of 
the following journals, of which files are in the Library: 

. Arya Darshan (1874); 
. Bandhab (1874); 

. Nabya-bharat (1883); 
. Nabajiban (1884); 

. Prachar (1885) and 

. Sahitya (1890). 

All these are well-known journals edited by established and 
influential authors. The pages of the Sahitya edited by Suresh 
Chandra Samajpati are full of controversies regarding the merits 
and demerits of Tagore’s writings. This will continue to be of great 
interest to the students of Tagore literature to understand the nature 
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of early criticism of his writings. The files of the Sahitya Parishad 
Patrika (1894), indispensable for all serious students of Bengali 
literature, are also available in the Library. 

The contribution of the Tagore family in raising the standard 
of Bengali literary journals deserves special mention. The Bharati 
(1877) and the Sadhana (1891) were the two first class Bengali 
literary journals of the period. Rabindranath was actively associated 
in editing both the journals, and he also contributed liberally signed 
and unsigned articles, poems and stories. Sarat Chandra Chatterjee 
also wrote serially in the Bharati his first published novel “Baradidi’’. 
The Tagore family also brought out an excellent children’s monthly 
journal entitled ‘Balak’ (1885). After a year, it was incorporated 
with the Bharati. Jyotirindranath Tagore edited a journal on 
music called ‘Sangit Prakashika’ (1901-10). The files of these papers 
and of the ‘Bhandar’ (1906-08), which was edited by Rabindranath 
Tagore for a couple of years, are available with us. 

The most important journal which started its career from the 
beginning of the twentieth century, is “The Prabasi’ edited by 
Ramananda Chatterjee. Only one volume is lacking in our set of 
this journal. The other important literary journals available in the 
Library are: Manasi O Marmavani (1909); Narayan (1914) edited 
by Deshbandhu Chittaranjan Das; Sabujpatra (1914) edited by 
Pramatha Chaudhury; Kallol (1920); Bangabani (1922) published 
under the patronage of the late Sir Asutosh Mukhopadhyay. The 
files of the Sabujpatra and the Kallol are indispensable for the study 
of the development of the modern Bengali literature. 

Of the files of the children’s periodicals available, mention may 
be made of the following: 

1. The Balak, which has been mentioned above; 

2. The Sandesh, edited by Upendra Kishore Roy Choudhury; 
3. The Mukul, edited by Sivanath Sastri and 

4, The Sakha, edited by Pramodacharan Sen. 

We have mentioned above only some outstanding Bengali 
journals which are available in the Library. Besides these well-known 
journals, the Collection includes large number of periodicals which 
are of great use to scholars for the study of Bengal’s Art, Literature, 
Religion, Anthropology, Agriculture, etc. 

It must be mentioned here that many well-known periodicals 
are not available in the Library for reasons explained above. For 
example, the files of the Vichitra, The Parichaya (first several years 
edited by Sudhindranath Datta), Sanjibani, Hitabadi, Bangabasi, 
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etc. will be sadly missed by our readers. For political reasons journals 
like the Jugantar and the Bande Mataram edited by Sri Aurobindo, 
were not collected and preserved in the Library. These gaps we 
could not fill up in spite of our best efforts. 


GUJARATI 


Most of the important Gujarati classics are available in the 
National Library. Even as in the case of Bengali this Library has the 
first printed Gujarati Grammar containing a glossary of Gujarati 
words explained in some detail in English. This is Dr. Robert 
Drummond’s “Illustrations of the critical parts of the Guzerattee, 
Mahratta and English languages’, Bombay, printed at the Courier 
Press, 1808. Among the earliest publications of Gujarati the following 
are worth mention among the holdings of this Library. 


1818. Aesop. 
Goojratee translation of Esop’s fables. Bombay, Shikshamandali 
Press, 1818. 

1818. Hutton, Charles and Bonnycastle. 
A course of mathematics in the Goojratee language ...; 


translated by George Ritso Jervis. Bombay, Lithographed by 
F. B. Ramos, 1818. 2 vols. 
1833. Edalji Patel. 
Suratani tavarikh. Surat, Akhbar Press, 1833. 
The work is a history of Surat. 

Narasimha Maheta, Akharam, Premanand, Shamal Bhatt, 
Narmad Kavi, Dalpatram, Govardhanram Tripathi, Narasimharav 
Bholanath Divetia, Nhanalal, Jnaverchand Meghani, Ramnarayan 
Pathak, Pandit Sukhlalji, Rasiklal Parikh, Kanaiyalal Munshi 
and Umashankar Joshi are among the authors represented in this 
Collection. The Library possesses a good collection of Gandhian 
literature, including a facsimile copy of “Hind Svarajya” and the 
periodical “Harijan”’. 

There are altogether 4,000 volumes in this Collection which is 
rapidly growing because of the receipt under the Delivery of Books 
Act. 


Hinpi 


In 1953 there were only 3,250 books, but to-day there are nearly 
15,000. The acquisition of three old private collections and the 
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receipt under the Delivery of Books Act have enriched this Collection 
greatly. It is true that this number is not representive of the amount 
of material published in the language but the speed of progress is 
suggestive of rapid growth in the future. Every effort has been made 
to buy private collections, and out-of-print material, and quite a few 
negotiations are still under way. But the owners of these collections 
do not easily part with the volumes even though in their possesion 
they are lying uncared for and are rapidly going to their ruin. 
Calcutta did the earliest printing in Hindi. J. B. Gilchrist’s 
“Grammar of Hindustani” (1796) and W. Kirkpatrick’s “A 
Vocabulary, Persian, Arabic and English” (1799) and the following 
publications contain some of the earliest Devanagari printing in 
India. 
1802. Bayley, W.B. 
Thesis pronounced at the disputation in the Hindustani 
language on the sixth of February, 1802. Calcutta, Honourable 
Company’s Press, 1802. 
It is claimed that in this work we have the specimen of the earliest 
Devnagari type. This and other theses on Persian and Bengali languages 
are included in the “Essays by the students of the College of Fort 
William.” 
1803. Chaplin, W. 
Sati hone ki riti ... Bahar hai. Calcutta, 1803. Vol. II of the 
theses of Fort William College, Calcutta. 
P- 51-59 contain an essay of Hindi language in Devnagari character. 
1804. Gilchrist, J. B. 
Hindee-Roman ortho epigraphical ultimatum. Calcutta, 
Hindustani Press, 1804. 
The book contains Sakuntalanatak in prose printed in the Roman 
script. The introductory part has a chart of Devanagari type-faces, 
which reveal a distinct improvement over the earlier specimen. 
1804. Romer, J. 
Mamalik Hind ki jabanomki asal buniyad sanskrit hai. 
Calcutta, 1804. Vol. ILI of theses of Fort William College, P.1-16. 
1805. Sundar Kaviswar. 
Simhasan vattisi, or anecdotes of the celebrated Vikramajit, 
tr. by Kazim Ali and Lallulal. Calcutta, Hindustani press, 
1805. 252p. 27cm. 
One of the first books published from Sanskrit Press. 
1810. Lallulal Kavi 
Prem Sagar, translated into Hinduvee from the Brajbhasa 


1817, 


1817, 


1819. 


1820. 


1828. 


1828. 


1829. 
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of Chutoorbhooj Misra by Shree Lulloo Lal Kub, Bhasa 
Moonshee in the College of the Fort William. Calcutta, Sanskrit 
Press, 1810. 

Some portions of this text-book of the college were published in 1803. 
This is the first complete copy of the book published exclusively by a 
Sanskrit and Hindi Press. 

Brajavasidas 

Brajavilas. Calcutta, (Sanskrit Press), 1817 >. 5, 736p. 22cm. 
Published for the first time in Devanagari type. 

Lallulal Kavi 

Madhav Vilas. Calcutta, Sanskrit Press, 1817. 70p. 22cm. 
Published for the first time. 

Haladhardas 

Sudamacarita. Calcutta, Sanskrit Press, 1819. 

One of the first printed books of old Hindi (Brajbhasa) poems. 

Surati Misra 

Sarasaras, edited by Lallulal Kavi. Calcutta, Sanskrit Press, 
1820. 

This ts the first printed version of the work. Surati Misra, the court 
poet of Muhammad Shah of Delhi, wrote commentaries on Biharisa- 
tasat, Kavipriya and Rastkpriya of Resavdas and a number of books 
on prosody. 

Bible. O. T. Psalms 

Geeten hamare prabhu ...; translated by Thompson. 
Serampore, 1828. 

One of the early attempts at a Hindi translation from the Bible by the 
Missionaries of Serampore. 

Lallulal Kavi 

Subha Bilas: collection of stanzas on various subjects in Hindee, 
by different authors, ed. by William Price. Calcutta, Education 
Press, 1828. 

The type-faces show a distinct improvement over those used earlier 
by the Serampore Press and the Sanskrit Press of Lallulal Kavt. 

Lal Kavi [Gorelal Purohit] 

Chatraprakas; edited by W. Price. Calcutta, Education 
Press, 1829. 

A biographical account of Chatrasal, Raja ef Bundelkhand, in old 
Hindi (Brajbhasa) verse. Published by the order of W. Price, the 
professor of Hindi and Hindustani in the College of Fort William. 


Sri Lallulal was the first printer, publisher and writer who brought 
out a number of Hindi publications in his own ‘Sanskrit Yantra’ 
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at Kidderpore, Calcutta. Sri Lallulal not only endeavoured to create 
modern Hindi, but also published the works of Tulasidas, Biharilal, 
etc., from his own press. This period of the printed books is very 
well represented in the Hindi Collection. The following rare books 
published by Sri Lallulal, besides those mentioned above, are in 
the Library :— 

Asar Mian Nazir ke (1810), Braja bhakha grammar (1811), 
Lataife Hindi (1821) and Rajaniti (1827). 

Thc famous Orientalist, J. B. Gilchrist (under whom Sri Lallulal 
had worked), the professor of Hindustani in the College of Fort 
William, had written quite a few books in English about Hindi, 
and the first edition of some of his works are also available. His 
Grammar of Hindustani (1796), Oriental linguist (1798), Oriental 
fabulist (1803), An Appendix to English and Hindustani dictionary 
(1805?), Hindi-Roman ortho epigraphical ultimatum (1804), etc. 
are all in the Library. Also available in the Library is the famous 
work of Garcin de Tassy’s Rudiments de la Langue Hindoni. 

George Hadley’s Grammatical remarks on the Indostan language 
(1772), Fergusson’s Dictionary of Hindustani language (1773), 
W. Kirpatrick’s A vocabulary, Persian, Arabic and English . . . as 
have been adopted... into the Hindvi (1785), all these important 
books, so helpful to the study of the evolutionary period of modern 
Hindi and Urdu, are available in the Library. 

As to the period of classical literature in Hindi, the Library has 
almost all the books published by the Nagari Pracharini Sabha, 
Bharat Jivan Press of Banaras and the Belvedere Press (Allahabad). 
Some publications of the Venkateswar Press, Bombay arc also 
available. All the famous moderns, Hariaudh, Maithilisaran Gupta, 
Jayshankar Prasad, Sumitranandan Pant, Nirala and Mahadevi 
are, of course, available. 


KANNADA 


Barely a 140 books in this language were on the shelves of the 
Library before 1954. To-day there are 5,328 volumes added to 
them. 

Among the early printed books, the earliest we have is William 
Reeve’s “A Dictionary, English and Carnataca”, Madras, printed 
at the College Press, 1824. The English words in the Dictionary are 
printed from movable types and the Kannada words are lithoprinted. 
This book has 1,270 pages and each page is in two columns. 
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The same author’s Carnataca—English Dictionary, which has 
been published in 1832 is also in the Library. The Kannada transla- 
tion of John Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress with the title translated as 
“Desantriya prayanavu” printed at Bellary, in the Mission Press, 
in 1833, with the title pages both in English and in Kannada, is also 
in the Library. The characteristic feature of the printing of this book 
is that all the type founts used are not of the Kannada characters. 
We find in the types a mixture of Telugu and Kannada characters. 

“Hala-gannada” or “old Kannada” is well represented. The 
oldest surviving monument of Kannada the Kaviraja Marga is in the 
Library. Various editions of the early classics (upto 12th century), 
mainly of Jain origin, Pampa, Ranna, Naga Varma, Naga Chandra, 
Aggala, Nemi Chandra, Janna, Kesiraja, and Andayya are on the 
Library’s shelves. The next age of Saiva poets illuminated by Hari 
Hara, Raghavanka and Someswara is also well represented in the 
Library. Towards the middle of the 19th century the Kannada 
renaissance gave an interest to the publications of that period. The 
books published before 1900 are interesting both from the point 
of view of the subject matter as also from the point of view of the 
evolution of printing and book making in the Kannada country. The 
books of the Graduates Trade Association Press, Mysore, the Basel 
Mission Press, Mangalore, the Karnataka Kavya Kalanidhi Series and 
the Karnataka Kavyamanjari Series (edited by S. G. Narasimhachar 
and M. A. Ramanuja Iyyangar) are available in the Library. 

The Mysore University publications, namely, the Extension 
Lecture Series, the Text Book Series, the Sir K. P. Puttannachetty 
Series, etc. arc almost complete in the Library. 

The two important files of the Prabuddha Karnataka and the 
Sahitya Parishat Patrike are available in addition to few other 
periodicals incompletely represented. 

Thanks to the efforts of Prof. G. P. Rajaratnam of the University 
of Mysore, whose generous help in acquiring modern Kannada books 
we cannot adequately acknowledge, nearly 1500 volumes were added 
to the Library. Prof. Rajaratnam personally toured Mysore State 
without any expensc to the Library, for acquiring these books, 

Recently a very valuable collection of old and modern Kannada 
books belonging to the Late Prof. H. Channakesava Iyyangar was 
bought for the Library. His collection is very rich in Veerasaiva 
literature. 

The Library’s biography collection includes almost all the 
publications in the subject field. 
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The Delivery of Books Act has, of course, immensely benefited 
this Section. 


MALAYALAM 


There were no books in Malayalam in this Library up to 1954. 
To-day we have 5,232 volumes. It is continuously being augmented 
by purchase and through receipts of the latest books under the 
Delivery of Books Act. 

Among the rare and early printed books available in this Library, 
mention may be made of “Centum Adagia Malabarica” printed 
in Rome in 1791. It is a Latin translation of a hundred Malayalam 
proverbs, hoth the Malayalam and the Latin printed side by side. 

Another book in which Malayalam characters are printed 
from types, presumably of indigenous origin, is Robert Drummond’s 
“Grammar of the Malabar language”’ printed in 1799 at Bombay. 
The title page of this work is reproduced elsewhere in this Volume. 

Most of the Dictionaries, ancient as well as modern, are available 
in this Library. Special mention has to be made of Dr. Gundert’s 
Malayalam-English Dictionary published in 1872, a monumental 
work in the field of Lexicography. 

Another rare work called ““Varttamanappustakam” an account 
of Kariyattil Mar Joseph’s voyage to Rome (1778-1786) written by 
Paremmakil Govarnnadoraccan, highly valuable both as a specimen 
of the prose of the period and as the first travelogue in Malayalam. 
All the outstanding histories of Malayalam literature beginning 
from the first one by P. Govinda Pilla (1881) to the latest ones, have 
been acquired for this Library. The Library has the first Malayalam 
novels ‘Kundalata’ (1887) by Appu Netunnati and ‘Indulekha’ 
(1889) by Cantu Menon, the foremost among the carly Malayalam 
novelists. Many other important books, especially by the famous 
trio in Malayalam literature, Asan, Ullur and Vallatto] add to the 
richness of this Collection. 

Some of the works representing the early periods and available 
in this Collection are: 

Ramacaritam (circa. 13th cent.), the earliest known work in 
Malayalam and of great value to the student of old Malayalam; 
Lilatilakam (a Sanskrit work on Malayalam) with the various 
commentaries in Malayalam and Unnunilisandesam, the earliest 
sandesa kavya, and of outstanding literary and historical importance, 
throwing considerable light on the early middle Malayalam; the 
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Niranam works of the 15th century; Cerusseri’s Krsnagatha, the most 
popular of the middle Malayalam poems (16th cent.); the Vatakkan 
pattukal (Ballads of N. Malabar) ; the famous Adhyatmaramayanam 
and other works of Ezuttacchan, hailed as the father of Malayalam 
literature; Kucelavrttam of Ramapurattu Variyar; the Tullal 
works of Kuncan Nampyar; the Attakkathakal (Literature of 
Kathakali) including the famous Nalacaritam of Unnayi Variyar, 
which forms an important part of Malayalam literature; and the 
‘metre to metre and word by word’ translation of Mahabharatam 
by Kotunnallur Kunnukkuttan Tampuran. 


MaraTHI 


In 1952 there were hardly 300 volumes in the Library and now 
there are 7,000. The following early printed books in Marathi 
language are in the Library :— 

1805. Carey, William, (1761-1834) 
A grammar of the Mahratta language, to which are added 
dialogues on familiar subjects. Serampore, printed at the 
Mission Press, 1805. 
This is the first Marath book printed in Devanagari script. 

1810. Carey, William, (1761-1834) 
Dictionary of the Mahratta language. Serampore, 1810. 
This is the first printed Marathi-English dictionary ‘prepared with 
the help of Vidyanath for helping the Europeans in India to learn the 
language’. The Marathi words are printed in ‘Modi’ type. 

1829. Kramavanta, Jagannathashastri and others 
A Dictionary of the Maratha Language. Bombay, Bombay 
Native Education Society, 1829. 2 vols. 
The first unilingual dictionary. Lithographed in Devanagari 
Script. 

There are seventeen other books, in addition to those mentioned 
above, printed in the first half of the last century, in the possession 
of the Library. 

The publications received under the Delivery of Books Act, 1954, 
channel all current Marathi publications into the Library. But, 
for books prior to that year, the Library has to depend on the purchase 
of old libraries. One such valuable acquisition was the Library of the 
B. N. Railway Indian Institute, Kharagpur, bought in 1954. 

Various editions of the works of ancient writers like Jnaneshvar, 
Tukaram, Ramadas and Moropant are available in the Library. 
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The collection of Powada (Ballads) and Bakhar literature enrich the 
mediaeval Marathi. Most of the modern writers, led by Vishnushastri 
Chipalunkar, the essayist; Hari Narayan Apate, the novelist; 
Annasaheb Kirloskar, the playwright; and Keshavasut, the poet 
are well represented in the Library. 

The Marathi sections of the Sir Jadunath Sarkar and the Dr. S. N. 
Sen gift collections are extremely valuable. They consist of selections 
from the Peshwa Daftar, Aitihasik Lekhasangraha of V. V. Khare, 
Marathyanchya Itihasachi Sadhane by V. K. Rajawade, Itihasa 
Sangrah by D. B. Parasanis and various publications of the Bharata 
Itihasa Samshodhak Mandal, Poona. 

The Marathi Section is quite strong in reference material. Besides 
the 23 volume Maharashtriya Jnanakosh by S. V. Ketakar and the 
Maharashtra Shabdakosh by Y. R. Date, it contains the Indian 
biographical dictionary, in three volumes, by Siddheshwarashastri 
Chitrav. The pioneer Indian bibliographical work, Shri S. G. Date’s 
Marathi Granthasuchi, a remarkable one-man effort, listing all 
Marathi works published before 1937, is also in the Library. 

The bound volumes of periodicals like Vividh Jnan Vistar, 
Sahyadri and Lokashikshan, also enrich the reference collection. 


Oriya 


In 1952, there were 425 books in Oriya. To-day, there are 3,539. 
Of the early printed Oriya books in this Library, the following 
arc worth mentioning: 
1840. Jayadeva 
Gita Govinda, tr. by Dharanidhara. Cuttack, Mission Press, 
1840. 
1840. Biruchi Pandit 
Batrisa simhasana, tr. by Ganika Misra; ed. by Rev. A. Sutton, 
Cuttack, Orissa Mission Press, 1840. 
1841. Sutton, Rev. Amos 
An Oriya dictionary in three volumes by Amos Sutton and 
Bhubanananda Nyayalankara. Cuttack, Orissa Mission Press, 
1841-43. 
1842. The Holy Bible in the Oriya language. Cuttack, Orissa 
Mission Press, 1842. 3 vols. 
The Collection contains most of the classics of the Oriya language, 
such as Sarala Dasa’s Mahabharata and Bilanka Ramayana, 
Balarama Dasa’s Dandi Ramayana, Jagannatha Dasa’s Srimad- 
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bhagabat, etc. The poetical works of Upendra Bhanja, Dinakrishna 
Dasa, Abhimanyu Samantasimhara, Brajanatha Badajena, Baladeva 
Ratha, Bhimabhoi, etc., of the mediaeval period, most of the books 
published by the Prachi Granthamala Series, edited by Arttaballabha 
Mahanti, are in the Library. Some of the first printed works of 
Radhanatha Ray, Ramasankara Ray, Madhusudan Rao, Fakira- 
mohan Senapati, Gangadhar Meher and Nandakishore Bala are 
also in the Collection. 

Most of the dictionaries so far published in the Oriya language 
are on the reference shelves. Of these, Gopalachandra Praharaja’s 
“Purnachandra Oriya Bhasakosa” is the most important. 


PANjABI 


From a tiny collection of 73 books in 1953, the Panjabi Collection 
has come up to 1,565 volumes today. Most of the material is of 
recent origin, the books received under the Delivery of Books Act, 
1954, forming a major portion of the entire Collection. As in the case 
of the Assamese language, it has been very difficult to get collections 
of old Panjabi writing. 

The earliest specimen of Gurumukhi printing available in this 
Library is in Carey’s “A Grammar of the Punjabee Language” 
(1812). Of the early printed books in Gurumukhi characters, those 
issued by the Mission Press, Lodiana (Ludhiana), the pioncers of 
Gurumukhi printing (in Panjab), the Library has “‘A Geographical 
Description of Panjab” (1850) by Bute Shah. The first book in 
Gurumukhi characters was printed by the above press in 1846. 

The reference section consists of the early printed dictionaries, 
mostly compiled by the Missionaries. To mention a few, published 
before 1900: “A Dictionary, English and Punjabee’”’ by Capt. 
Starkey (1849), “Dictionary of the Panjabi Language” published 
by the Lodiana Mission in 1854, Wilson’s ‘“Grammar and Dictionary 
of Western Panjabi as spoken in the Shahpur District’? (1899) and 
“Dictionary of the Jatki or Western Punjabi’? (1900) by Jukes. 
The Dictionary of Maya Singh (Panjabi-English) published in 1895 
is the only one of its kind in the Panjabi language. 

The Library has the earliest versions of “Heer” by Damodar 
(who lived in Akbar’s time), by Mugbil, a blind poet (ca. 1750), 
and by Waris Shah, which is considered the most famous version of 
them all, and regarded as a monument of Panjabi Ballad poetry, 
composed in 1766. It has also “Vars” of Bhai Gurdas (d. 1637), 
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“Sassi” of Hasham (a court poet of Maharaja Ranjit Singh), who, 
on the basis of his 208 ‘Doharas’ claimed to be the ‘Omar Khayyam’ 
of Panjabi, ‘“Kafis” of Bullah (1680-1753), “Gur Pratap Suraj 
Granthavali” of Bhai Santokh Singh, considered a great narrative 
poet (1778-1843), “Guru Shabdalankar”’, a study of the figures of 
speech of Shri Guru Grantha Sahib (The Adi Grantha) by 
Bhai Kahan Singh, 1861-1938 “Rana Surat Singh” of Bhai Vir 
Singh (1772-1957) etc. 

There are also Panjabi versions of Shakespeare, Ibsen, Hugo, 
Shaw, Tagore, Premchand, Sharat, ctc. 


SANsKRIT, PALi AND PRAKRIT 


In reviewing the resources of the Sanskrit Collection of the Library 
a slight departure will be made from the manner in which the other 
anguage collections have been reviewed. Dr. Jatindra Bimal Chau- 
dhuri’s contribution to the Golden Jubilee Souvenir Volume 
published in 1953 will be given here in its fullness. It is truc that in 
certain places the essay departs from being a strict review of resources. 
But it was felt that to edit those portions would destroy the unity of 
the contribution which comes from a deep cnthusiasm for 
the subject. 


Introduction 

Sanskrit, Pali and Prakrit Literature represents a good part of 
the cultural heritage of India at its very best. Along with the advent 
of freedom in this country, everybody in India is now conscious 
about this rich heritage and, therefore, it is very timely that an 
assessment of the stock of the Sanskrit, Pali and Prakrit books of the 
National Library, which is the biggest repository of knowledge 
in our country, has been called for. 

Unless otherwise specifically stated, all the works mentioned 
in this survey will be found on the shelves of the Library. 


Studies of Indian Classics by European Scholars 

1650-1800 A.D.—It is a matter of great gratification that our 
National Library contains an invaluable treasure of works on 
Indian classics by European scholars of a period as early as the 17th 
century. 

The earliest Sanskrit work translated into a European language 
is Abraham Roger’s Translation of the verses of poet Bhartrihari 
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into Dutch as early as 1651 A.D. The same author also composed a 
treatise on the ancient Brahmanical Literature under the title “Open 
Door to the Hidden Heathendom”’. 

The “Code of Gentoo Laws”, translated with a preface by 
Nathaniel Brassey Halhed, from a Persian translation of the original 
Sanskrit work called “Vivadarnavasetu’’, was published from London 
in 1776. 

Charles Wilkins, who studied Sanskrit at Banaras at the instance 
of Warren Hastings, published in 1785 a translation of the Bhagavad- 
gita under the name ‘“‘The Song of the Adorable One”’ (first Sanskrit 
book to be directly translated into a European Language), in 1787 
a version of the Hitopadesa or “Friendly Advice’ and in 1792 his 
translation of the Sakuntala episode of the Mahabharata. 

In the year 1789, Sir William Jones (1746-94), Chief Justice at 
Fort William, published the celebrated translation of the Sakuntala 
which led to the famous observation by Goethe:— 

“Willst du die Blute des fruhen, die Fruchte des spateren Jahres, 
Willst du, was reizt und entzuckt, willst du, was sattigt und 
nahrt, 

Willst du den Himmel, die Erde mit Einem Namen begreifen, 
Nenn’ ich, Sakontala, dich, und so ist alles gesagt.” 

Again, in 1792, he published the Sanskrit Text of the Ritusamhara 
of Kalidasa or “Cycle of Seasons”? which is the first Sanskrit Text 
ever published in Europe. In 1794, he published the translation of the 
Manava-dharma-sastra, which was again translated into German in 
1797. This as well as Alexander Hamilton’s Catalogue of Sanskrit 
Mss. in Paris, compiled in collaboration with L. Langles, who 
translated Hamilton’s English notes into French are not possessed 
by the National Library. 

Unfortunately, a copy of the first edition of the Abhijnana 
Sakuntala is also not in the possession of the National Library, nor 
its German translation by George Forster published two years later 
(1791). 

In the year 1792, Fra Paolino de St. Bartholomeo (real name 
being J. Ph. Wessdin) published from Rome “Systema Brahmani- 
cum” and “Reise nach Ostindien’’, which was translated into 
German by J. R. Forster of Berlin in 1798. 

These works, mainly, amongst others, brought about a revolution 
in the field of European thought and cultural outlook. Many well- 
known poets such as Schiller, Schlegel, Goethe and others were 
deeply influenced by these works. We may cite here one or two 
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positive instances. The theme of sending a message by an exile 
through a cloud was adopted by Schiller in his Maria Stuart, where 
the captive Scottish Queen addresses the clouds flying southwards 
for greeting the land of her youth (Act iii, Sc. 1). European scholars 
have agreed that such a beautifully novel idea could not have 
occurred to them but for the lovely example of the immortal Megha- 
duta. Goethe was also very much influenced by the study of the 
Meghaduta. Schlegel, the romantic poet, has avowedly acknowledged 
his deep debt to Sanskrit Literature which shewed him the realm 
of the unknown and unfolded to him immeasurable wealth, .undreamt 
of and unforeseen, from the region of the Unknown and Unknowable 
as it were. 

First half of the \9th Century.—The 19th century brought in its 
wake quite a large number of works in and on Sanskrit in European 
countries. Thus Colebrooke (1765-1837) published in rapid succession 
his monumental works in between the years 1801-1830, viz., “The 
Namalinganusasana by Amara Simha and other Sanskrit Dictiona- 
ries” (1801), ““T'wo Treatises on the Hindu Law of Inheritance” 
(2.¢., the Dayabhaga by Jimutavahana and the Dayabhaga of 
Yajnavalkya-Smriti with Vijnaneswara’s Riju-mitaksara) with 
English translation (1810 A.D.), Sanskrit Grammar, Kiratarjuntya, 
and so on. 

In 1808 A.D., Charles Wilkins published his Sanskrit Grammar in 
which Devanagari script was for the first time used in Europe. 

In the same year (1808 A.D.), the German romantic poet 
Friedrich Schlegel published his work ‘Uber die sprache und 
Weisheit der Indier’’, i.e, ““On the language and wisdom of the 
Indians” which contained for the first time a German translation 
of select Sanskrit Texts. This work succeeded by Chezy’s disciple 
Franz Bopp’s treatise “Uber das Conjugation system der Sanskrit 
sprache in vergleichung, nut zenem der griechischen, latinischen, 
persischen und germanischen sprache’’, i.c., “Conjugation system 
of Sanskrit in comparison with that of Greek, Latin, Persian and 
German” (1816 A.D.) led to the foundation of a new science, viz., 
Comparative Philology by the introduction of the comparative and 


historical method. In an appendix to this Conjugation system, 
Bopp gave the metrical translation of some original Texts from the 


Ramayana and Mahabharata together with their original as well 
as some Vedic Texts. In 1819 A.D., he published from London his 
critical edition of the Nala~Damayanti episode of the Mahabharata 
with a Latin translation (Nalus, Carmen Sanskritum e Mahabharata, 
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editit, latino vertit et adnotationibus). He also translated several 
other Mahabharata episodes into German and published the same 
along with their texts. His Sanskrit grammar gained a considerable 
popularity and underwent several editions (1827, 1832 and 1834 
A.D.). But unfortunately, none of these works are in the possession 
of the National Library. The Library, fortunately, has only two of 
Bopp’s works, viz., ‘‘Glossarium Sanskritum” Berolini, 1830 A.D. 
and “Darstellung der grammatischen Ubereinstimmengen des 
Sanskrit und Griechischen”’ (Berlin, 1854). 

In 1810 A.D., the first part of H. P. Forester’s “Essay on Principles 
of Sanskrit Grammar’ was published from Calcutta. 

Friedrich Schlegel’s younger brother August Wilhelm von 
Schlegel, a favourite disciple of the first French Sanskrit scholar 
Chezy, published in 1823 the first volume of the periodical ‘“‘Indische 
Bibliothek” (1823 A.D.), an edition of Bhagavadgita with a Latin 
translation (1829 A.D.) and the first part of his edition of the Rama- 
yana (1829 A.D.). 

Friedrich Ruckert’s translations from Indian classical poetry 
(Indische Liebeslyrik), or the same work as re-edited by Glassenapp 
from Munich (1823 A.D.) and Wilhelm Von Humboldt’s translation 
of the Bhagavadgita (1828 A.D.) are not possessed by the National 
Library. Fortunately, it has a copy of the “Uupnekhat” a Latin 
version of Dara Shikuh’s Persian translation of Upanishads, by 
French scholar Anquetil du Perron who was just like an Indian 
ascetic most inspired by the Upanishads (see E. Windisch’s Die 
Altindischen Religions urkunden und die Christliche Mission, 
Leipzig, 1897, p. 15 and Geschichte der Sanscrit-philologie, pp. 48ff). 

In 1829 Schlegel and Lassen published from Bonn (on the Rhine) 
their excellent edition of the ““Hitopadesa” and in the year 1830, 
A. L. Chezy published his monumental edition of the “Abhijnana- 
Sakuntala”, as prepared from a manuscript in Bengali script, 
belonging to the Royal Library, Paris (this work also contains a 
French translation by the Editor and an Appendix on the Sakun- 
talopakhyana of the Mahabharata). The same year also witnessed 
the publication of the edition of the “Manava-dharmasastra” or 
“Lois de Manou” by A. L. Deslongchamps. But it is equally un- 
fortunate that the National Library of India does not possess copies 
of Othmar Frank’s “‘Chrestomathia Sanscrita” (1820-21) (containing 
smaller fragments of the Upanishads) as well as the same scholar’s 
“Vyasa, uber Philologie, Literatur und sprache der Hindu” 
(1826-30). 

13 
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So long the studies were limited only to classical Sanskrit, as 
distinguished from Vedic, except for such casual essays as “On the 
Vedas” by Colebrooke (1805). The first fruitful result in the field of 
Vedic studies in Europe was the edition of the Rigveda by F. Rosen 
of Germany in 1838, published shortly after his death. The work that 
stimulated the energy of European scholars to a very high degree 
was published in 1846—this is “Zur Litteratur und Geschichte des 
Weda” or “On the Literature and History of the Vedas” by Rudolph 
Roth (1821-95), the founder of Modern comparative Vedic Philo- 
logy, and disciple of the great French Orientalist Eugene Burnouf 
and the reputed founder of Vedic studies in Germany. 

At long last, the significant observation made by A. W. Von 
Schlegel in his Indische Bibliothek (1, 15) as early as 1823 that the 
English alone would not monopolise over the mental treasures of 
India even though they might be the keepers of its cinnamon and 
cloves bore fruit. The light of Indian knowledge once burnt has kept 
the whole of Europe resplendent ever since. Thus, F. Max Muller, 
another celebrated disciple of Burnouf, Theodor Aufrecht, Lassen, 
Otto Bohtlingk, Weber and many other by this time joined hands 
in the happy onward march of their Adopted Mother Sanskrit. 

It is a very happy augury that from this period the twin Sciences 
of Comparative Mythology and Comparative Philology were 
founded on the basis of Sanskrit Literature and progressed very 
greatly in no time on account of the monumental contributions of 
Max Muller and others. 

1851-1875 A.D.—¥. Max Muller, who was a disciple of Burnouf 
and contemporary of Roth edited the Rigveda in 1849-1867. Theodor 
Aufrecht brought out the handy edition of the complete text of the 
Rigveda in 1861-63 (2nd ed., Bonn, 1877). Lassen’s once most- 
applauded “Indische Alterthumskunde” in four volumes were 
published in 1843-1862. One of the most notable events in the history 
of Sanskrit Learning in Europe took place during this period in the 
publication of the most wonderful classical dictionary of the world, 
viz., “Sanskrit Worterbuch”, compiled by Otto Bohtlingk and 
Rudolph Roth and published by the Academy of Arts and Sciences 
in St. Petersburg (1852-75) in seven big volumes. 


Subsequent History of Sanskrit and Sanskrit Studies in Europe 

It is now time when we should try to give a countrywise list of 
the celebrated Orientalists all over Europe because any attempt now 
to give details about their literary activities would mean nothing less 
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than a complete volume on the subject. In this list we exclude those 
names that have been mentioned above. 


European Countries 

(1) Germany—Richard Pischel, Paul Deussen, L. Alsdorf, Buhler, 
Hermann Brockhaus, Luders, Richard Garbe of Konigsberg, 
Wilhelm Geiger of Munich, Geldner of Berlin, Helmuth Glassenapp 
of Konigsberg, H. Grassmann, Hillebrandt of Breslau, E. Gulte, 
Hermann Jacobi of Bonn, Julius Jolly of Wizeberg, Kuhn of Munich, 
Ernst Leumann, Bruno Liebich of Breslau, Hermann Oldenberg of 
Kiel, F. Weller of Leipzig, Julius von Negelein of Konigsberg, A. M. 
Esser of Dusseldorf, Peter Von Bohlen, Gustav Oppert, Ernst Win- 
disch, Walter Wust of Munich, H. F. Zimmer of Berlin, H. B. 
Zimmer of Heidelberg, and others. Of all European countries, 
Germany took up Sanskrit studies very seriously and has rendered 
the causc of Sanskrit learning an exceptional service both in quality 
and quantity. 

(2) France—Bopp, Sylvan Levi, Emil Senart, Jean Przyluski, 
Louis Renou and Paul Masson-Oursel of Paris, and Oliver Lacombe. 

(3) England and Scotland—E. G. Rapson of Cambridge, Ralph 
Griffith, Sir G. A. Grierson, Monier-Williams, Sir Aurel Stein, A.A. 
Macdonell of Oxford, Arthur Avalon (Sir John Woodroffe), Dr. F. 
W. Thomas, Dr. L. D. Barnett, Dr. Johnston of Oxford, A. B. Keith 
of Edinburgh, E. G. Thomas of Cambridge, T. W. Rhys Davids and 
Mrs. Rhys Davids, Prof. R. L. Turner, C. A. Rylands, Dr. H. Randle, 
etc. Specific mention must be made here of such valuable works as 
the Vedic Index by Macdonell and Keith, the source-book of all 
Vedic students, the works in the Sacred Books of the East Series, 
the Anecdota Oxoniensia Series, the very valuable Sanskrit-Pali- 
Prakrit Catalogues of the British Museum and the India Office 
Library without which Sanskrit scholars would have remained quite 
in the dark about the real resources of Sanskrit Literature and last 
but not least—Monier-Williams’s Sanskrit Dictionary, that is the 
constant companion of all the scientifically-minded Sanskrit scholars. 

(4) Jreland—M. Dillon. 

(5) Poland—S. Michalski of Warsaw, S. Schayar, S. Stasiak. 

(6) Denmark—Dines Andersen, Paul Tuken of Copenhagen. 

(7) Holland—W. Caland of Utrecht, H. E. Buiskool of Leyden, 
Jj. P. Vogel. 

(8) Czechoslovakia—M. Winternitz and Alfred Ludwig of Prague, 
and Otto Stein. 
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(9) Italy—Tucci of Rome, A. Ballini of Milan; Carlo Formichi 
of Rome, and F. B. Filippi of Pisa. 

(10) Belgium—A. M. A. Scharpe of Betekom and Louis de La 
Vallee-Poussin of Brussels. 

(11) Switzerland—Manu Leumann of Zurich. 

(12) Norway—Sten Konow of Oslo. 

(13) Sweden—Zarl Charpentier of Upsala, Miss Tyradi Kleen of 
Stockholm, George Morgenstierne of Gotenberg, Kesten Rounou 
and Helmer Smith of Upsala. 

(14) Russia—The Russians have always evinced a very keen 
interest in Sanskritic studies. They translated the Bhagavadgita and 
the Abhijnana-Sakuntala as early as 1788 and 1792 A.D. respectively. 
Chairs for Sanskrit studies were created in all the Russian Universities 
within the period 1840-70 A.D. We have already spoken above 
about the famous St. Petersburg Sanskrit-German Dictionary 
published from St. Petersburg with Russian funds. Prof. Minaev 
became the main sponsor of Sanskrit learning in Russia between 
the years 1870-90. In recent years, Russian scholars have translated 
the whole of the Ramayana and Mahabharata into Russian; they 
have completed translating even the Avadhi version of the Sanskrit 
Ramayana by Tulasidas, i.e., the Ramacarita-manasa not long ago 
(1943-48 A.D.). 


The United States of America 


The Harvard Oriental Series under the able editorship of C. R. 
Lanman, the Journal and other publications of the American 
Oriental Society, etc., will always command respect from the lovers 
of Sanskrit learning all over the world. W. D. Whitney’s Sanskrit 
Grammar has paved the golden path for many towards an accurate 
learning of Sanskrit Language. Vedic scholars will for ever remain 
grateful to M. Bloomfield for his monumental Vedic Concordance, 
Hymns of the Atharva-veda and Rig-veda Repetitions. Two recent 
works published by the American Oriental Society, viz., the Union 
list of Printed Indic Texts and Translations in American Libraries, 
by Prof. M. B. Emaneau, Vol. 7 of American Oriental Series, New 
Haven, Connecticut, 1935 and A Census of Indic Manuscripts in 
the United States and Canada by Horace I. Poleman, Vol. 12 of 
American Oriental Series, American Oriental Society, New Haven, 
Connecticut, 1938, exhibit beyond any vestige of doubt the keen 
interest of American scholars in Sanskrit studies and usher much 
light upon the fields of Sanskrit knowledge in America. Apart from 
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the works of the brilliant Oriental scholars mentioned above, the 
recent works of Prof. Walter E. Clark, Prof. Ananda K. Coomara- 
swamy of Boston and Prof. F. Edgerton deserve approbation. 


Appreciation of Sanskrit in Europe and America 


Europe-—Though the space at our disposal is very limited, still 
for doing some justice to the very elevated sense of gratification, 
consolation, glee and solace that the European and American 
scholars obtained from a study of the different branches of Sanskrit 
Literature, including the scientific subjects, we must cite here some 
of their appreciations in their own words. Sir William Jones says, 
“It (Sanskrit) is of a wonderful structure more perfect than Greek, 
more copious than Latin, more exquisitely refined than either. 
Whenever we direct our attention to the Sanskrit Literature, the 
notion of infinity presents itself. Surely, the longest life would not 
suffice for a single perusal of works that rise and swell protuberant 
like the Himalayas, above the bulkiest compositions of every land 
beyond the confines of India.” Friedrich Schlegel remarked, “‘Justly 
it is called Sanskrit, i.e, perfect and finished.” Prof. Bopp said, 
“Sanskrit was at one time the only language of the world”, and 
M. Dubois exclaimed, “Sanskrit is the origin of the modern languages 
of Europe.” And it is also in this context that W. C. Taylor appraised 
Sanskrit language, “Sanskrit is a language of unrivalled richness 
and variety, a language, the parent of all those dialects that Europe 
has finally called classical.” Prof. Max Muller who used to call 
himself a Brahmana on account of his constant association with the 
Brahmanical Literature, particularly, the Rig-Veda, rightly app- 
raised, “Sanskrit is the greatest language in the world, the most 
wonderful and the perfect. It is difficult to give an idea of the 
enormous extent and variety of that literature”, and speaking about 
the perfection of Sanskrit grammar, he said, “The achievements 
in grammatical analysis are still unsurpassed in the Grammatical 
literature of any country.”’ Sir W. Hunter also said about Sanskrit 
Grammar—‘“‘Grammar of Panini stands supreme among the 
Grammars of the world . . . It stands forth as one of the most 
splendid achievements of human invention and industry.” Prof. 
Weber, the celebrated author of the History of Sanskrit Literature, 
says about Panini, “Panini is universally admired for his shortest and 
fullest Grammar in the world.” Prof. Wilson who saw the dawn 
of British supremacy in India and was a life-long devotee of the 
Muse of Sanskrit learning exclaimed in admiration, ‘No nation 
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but the Hindu has yet been able to discover such a perfect system 
of phonetics”, and Prof. Thompson did not fall behind others in his 
appreciation of Sanskrit language when he said, ‘““The arrangement 
of consonants in Sanskrit is a unique example of human genius.” 

America.—Prof. Whitney whose Sanskrit Grammar we have 
applauded before, said about Sanskrit, ‘‘Its exceeding age, its remark- 
able conservation of primitive materials and forms, its unequalled 
transparency of structure, give it (Sanskrit) an indisputable right to 
the first place among the tongues of the Indo-European family.” 

But this section on appreciative remarks of European and 
American scholars remains glaringly incomplete without the most 
heartfelt appreciation of one of the greatest philosophers of the 
world, Schopenhauer—and that also based upon his study of a 
second-hand (Latin) translation of the Upanisads, viz., the Oupne- 
khat mentioned above. Schopenhauer asserts that the Upanishads 
present the “fruit of the highest human knowledge and wisdom” 
and have “almost superhuman conceptions whose originators can 
hardly be regarded as men.”’ He sincerely believed that the opening 
up of Sanskrit learning was “the greatest event of our country”, 
and in this strain he again said about the Upanishads, ‘‘It is the 
most satisfying and elevating reading (with the exception of the 
original Text) which is possible in the world. It has been the solace 
of my life and will be the solace of my death.” 

It is quite in keeping with this strain of deep appreciation of 
Sanskrit learning that European and other foreign scholars acknow- 
ledged their indebtedness, really of the whole world, to India. 
Regarding scientific study, they have also appreciated the gift of 
India to the eternal benefit of the world. Thus, they say, the credit 
of inventing numerical figures used all over the world, the decimal 
system, etc., goes to the Indians. It is also acknowledged that during the 
eighth and ninth centuries, India became the teachers of Arithmetic 
and Algebra of the nations of the Near East as well as of the West. 
Similar is the case with regard to Geometry, Astronomy, Medicine 
and many other branches of Science, as well as Technical Literature. 


Asian Countries 


India.—By the end of the eighteenth century A.D., and early 
part of the nineteenth century, the Serampore Mission, Baburam’s 
Press and the Asiatic Society (formerly called Asiatic Society of 
Bengal and the R. A. S. B.) established in 1784, the General 
Committee of Public Instruction and the Calcutta School Book 
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Society did marvellous work in their own way for propagation of 
Sanskrit learning. 

As the English established their rule in India by this time, much 
collaboration work in and on Sanskrit began in Calcutta in particular. 
The work of Sir William Jones, Colebrooke and James Prinsep of 
the ruling class deserves at this stage a specific mention. As they 
worked on the field here, they naturally exercised much influence 
and greatly helped the cause of Sanskrit learning in India. Unfor- 
tunately, the ruling class was divided atwain in their attitude towards 
Sanskrit Literature and naturally, the pendulum of the clock of 
progress moved rather slowly. Even then the above mentioned 
institutions did some laudable work. Thus an edition of the Raja- 
tarangini of Kalhana, supplemented by Jonaraja Srivara and Prajya 
Bhatta, who brought it down to the conquest of the valley by the 
Emperor Akbar was commenced under the auspices of the General 
Committee of Public Instruction. The materials for this were trans- 
ferred to the Asiatic Society with other unfinished Oriental works 
and the edition was subsequently completed in 1835. But from the 
history as given above, it is clear that the work must have been 
undertaken at a much earlier date. The works of Colebrooke and 
some of the works of other European scholars were published from 
Calcutta during the early part of British rule in India. 


Calcutta School Book Society 


The Kavitamrita-kupa of Gauramohan Vidyalamkara Bhatta- 
carya was published (in Bengali script) in 1826, by the Calcutta 
School Book Society from its own Press. This bears a monogram of 
Calcutta School Book Society on its title page. The work is free 
from printing mistakes. One interesting feature of this work is that 
even now the anusvara (° ), as at present has not been introduced 
and ¥ is not used even at the end of verses. 


Serampore Press 

The Gitagovinda of Jayadeva together with its Bengali version 
by Rasamaya Dasa was published from the Serampore Press (in 
Bengali script) in 1817. This Press also published the Raghunandana- 
Smriti and many other Sanskrit works. 


Asiatic Society of Bengal (1784- ) 
The first valued publication of the Asiatic Society was an edition 
and translation of the Rig-Veda by Roer. This was followed in 
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quick succession by a brilliant series of 265 publications under the 
name Bibliotheca Indica. 


Other Valuable Sanskrit Works 

The works of Raja Rammohan Roy, the Father of Modern India 
(1774-1832) and the critical edition and translations of many well- 
known Sanskrit works by Pandit Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar (1821- 
1892) deserve here our very grateful mention. The herculean labour 
and deep scholarship of these two noble sons of India rescued women 
from hellish tortures of Sati-daha (widow-burning) and saved our 
womanhood from many social disabilities. They were the spokesmen 
of our dumb women in one of the darkest ages of Indian civilization 
when the Rig-Vedic texts, once adulterated without impunity, were 
allowed to pass on as genuine without any query. They were the 
real forerunners of Indian Independence, constantly fighting against 
all sorts of social disabilities of women, prejudices, etc. Their noble 
religious and social ideals were followed in right earnest by hundreds 
of their countrymen and a real renaissance came into being. They 
prepared the royal road for the onward march of their brilliant 
successors in every field of Indian life, religious, philosophical, social, 
educational and so on—such as Ramakrishna, Vivekananda, Sri 
Aurobindo, Bal Gangadhar Tilak, Ravindranath, Bankimchandra 
and others. But of all these, we are most grateful to Pt. Iswar Chandra 
Vidyasagar for rendering our Bengali language highly Sanskritic 
so much that there is really a little difference between Sanskrit and 
chaste Bengali. We cite here, for example, Ravindranath’s celebrated 
song Bharata-mata:— 


afr qatar 

WATT HUSSTATTT 

wrTaTaATaT, etc. 
Here as in thousands of other songs, poems, and literary compositions 
of Ravindranath, Bankimchandra and others, Bengali language 
is really all Sanskrit and any educated Indian can, therefore, 
understand them all, if only they are written in Devanagari script. 
If this noble ideal of the venerable Pt. Iswar Chandra of hallowed 
memory was followed by the litterateurs of other provinces, the 
political fate of India could have been quite otherwise much earlier. 
As early as 1840, Pandit Iswarchandra realised that Sanskrit is the 
only real common tie amongst all Indians, which must be cemented 
at all costs and under any circumstances. Swami Vivekananda also 
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harped on the same tune and gave a clarion call to all Indians to 
unite under the common banner of Sanskrit—“Sanskritize India 
and the whole miracle will be there’. Seven years after the death 
of the revered Swamiji, in Bengal was started an Association for 
introducing Devanagari as the common script of India under the 
name “Eka-lipi-vistara-Parisat’’. The mouth-piece of this Association 
ably led by the late lamented Justice Sarada Charan Mitter and Sir 
Gooroodas Banerjee was ‘‘Devanagara”’ (monthly) published in 
Devanagari script in three successive years (1907-1909). The motto 
of the Eka-lipi-vistara-Parisat as printed on the cover of their 
Journal Devanagara was as follows:— 

sttrearcaaagfrataararaiey 

TT WRIA FT FTA A 

Trrercearatataeaaat 7a 

qa cafe “saan” ady eed aelfaer: i 
The charts, maps, pictures, etc., printed in this Journal beautifully 
demonstrate that Indian unity and solidarity are impossible without 
the blessing of a common script all over India. Fortunately, after 
45 years the laudable attempts of these pioneer workers for the cause 
of a common script for India under exceptionally untoward circums- 
tances appear to have borne fruit. When this ideal is realized, linguis- 
tic difficulties in India will begin to disappear in no time. An educated 
Indian having a mastery over his own mother tongue—any provincial 
language of India (except Tamil), Bengali, Hindi, Marathi, Gujarati, 
Oriya, Assamese, Telugu, Malayalam, Kanarese, Panjabi and 
so on—will easily understand the Janguages of other provinces only 
if they are written in a common script, viz., Devanagari, for, all 
provincial languages, in their chaste form, use at least 80° Sanskrit 
words. At long last, good sense has dawned upon India, but even 
45 years ago, this was more or less an object of reverie even to our 
Indian leaders, a pious cause to fight for. 

The result has been suicidal. Thousands of valuable Sanskrit 
works have been printed in Grantha, Malayalam, Kanarese, Tamil, 
Telugu, Burmese, Sinhalese, Gujarati, Oriya, Bengali and other 
territorial scripts, but they are simply unintelligible even to the 
rest of Indian people (except of course, the people of those respective 
territories), not to speak of the foreigners. As there was no copy right 
library in India and even to-day there is none,*—these works were 


* Since the passage of Delivery of Books Act, 1954, this Library is receiving one 
copy each of all the publications in India.—Librarian. 
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not again preserved anywhere in India. It is only with the aid of the 
India Office and British Museum Catalogues that we may to a 
certain extent know what particular Sanskrit works were ever printed 
in India in various Indian scripts. Even then one simply wonders at 
the publication of thousands of Sanskrit works, some prepared from 
very valuable and single Mss. extant, from all parts of India in 
multitudinous scripts ! Time is now ripe when the best Sanskrit 
works in these scripts should be rc-edited in Devanagari script, to 
the great joy of all lovers of Sanskrit Language and Literature all 
over the world. 

Fortunately for us, however, many well-known series of Sanskrit 
works are published in Devanagari script and the total output of 
them is really enormous. As mentioned above, the Bibliotheca Indica 
Series consists of more than 260 volumes; similarly, the Adyar Library 
Sanskrit Series, Bombay Sanskrit Series, Benares Sanskrit Series, 
Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series, Atmanananda Grantha-ratnamala 
(Jaina works), Anandasrama Sanskrit granthamala, Ayurvediya- 
granthamala, Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan Text Series, Calcutta Oriental 
Series, Kashmir Sanskrit Series, Gaekwad Oriental Series, Saraswati 
Bhawan Sanskrit Texts and Studies, Metropolitan Sanskrit Series, 
Poona Oriental Sanskrit Series, Punjab Oriental Series, Trivandrum 
Sanskrit Series, Mysore University Sanskrit Series, Pracyavani 
Sanskrit Series, consist of more than thousand treatises. Further, 
various Universities have their own Sanskrit series, ¢.g., Asutosh 
Sanskrit Series (Calcutta University), Madras University Sanskrit 
Series and some Universities and colleges again publish Sanskrit 
texts and studies in their own magazines. The publications of the 
Nirnayasagara Press (Bombay), Laksmivenkatesvara Press, Gujarati 
Printing Press, etc., have also been of great help in the spread of 
Sanskrit learning during the last 75 years. 

A study of the above series reveal at once some striking features. 
The researches of the Pracyavani have brought to light the works of, 
and reference to, more than 200 women poets, Smartas, Tantrikas, 
Pauranikas and so on. The Sanskrit anthologies, too, bring to the 
forum for fresh discussion, more than 1,000 Sanskrit poets who 
flourished in Mediaeval India—an age considered so very dark 
from the point of view of Sanskrit studies. The Padyaveni, Padya- 
mrita-tarangini, Sukti-sundara, Sabhyalamkarana, in addition to the 
few anthologies previously published and the rhetorical and proso- 
dical literature, necessitates an immediate preparation of a thorough 
Verse-Index on the lines of Bloomfield’s Vedic Concordance. 
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Further, the Sandesa or Duta-Kavyas, so popular all over India and 
composed in large numbers in all ages, particularly, mediaeval, 
call for rigorous researches embracing various branches of studies, 
religious, social, philosophical and so on. The contributions of 
Muslims to Sanskrit Literature also open up a new avenue for 
cementing a permanent bond of love and appreciation between 
the two major communities of India. In this respect, the names of 
Khan Khanan Abdul Rahman, Dara Shikuh, Mahammad Shah 
will also shine in letters of gold in the History of Sanskrit Literature. 

The Muslims also evinced further keen interests in Sanskrit 
Literature by translating a large number of Sanskrit works into 
Persian. In this connection the notable enterprises and activities of 
Emperor Akbar and his descendants and the contributions of Dara 
Shikuh, particularly his translation of Upanisads, deserve our grateful 
mention. The Buhar Library possesses some of these translations in 
their originals as well as copies. The contributions of Parsees to 
Sanskrit Literature are included in the works edited by Ervad 
Sheriarji Dadabhai Bharucha in the series “Collected Sanskrit 
writings of the Parsis’” (1906-1920). The keen interest of the Chris- 
tians too is greatly reflected in their translation of the Holy Bible 
into Sanskrit and in such works as “Isvarokta-sastradhara”’ (Baptist 
Mission Press, Calcutta, 1846). 

Such series as Atmananda Sanskrit Series will amply show 
how Jains and Bauddhas took to Sanskrit learning within a 
couple of centuries after the death of their celebrated Founders, 
Lord Buddha and Lord Mahavir. It is also a very interesting feature 
to notice that there is a very large number of works on Jainism 
and Buddhism, works of intrinsic merit and solid standing, that are 
accompanied by their Sanskrit ““Chayas”’ or renderings. Again there 
are many independent Sanskrit treatises on Buddhism and Jainism, 
particularly, on Buddhist and Jain Religion and Philosophy in 
Sanskrit, apart from such independent well-known works as those 
of Asvaghosa, Basubandhu, Hemacandra and others. 

The laudable work being carried on by Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute, Poona, for the publication of the critical edition 
of the Mahabharata deserves here our hearty approbation. 

One crying need of the day is a systematic History of Sanskrit 
Buddhism, as well as Sanskrit Jainism. In later ages thousands of 
Jain and Buddhist works were composed in Sanskrit; in spite of the 
ravages of time and all the aftermath of white-ants, fire, etc., hundreds 
of these works which are extant to-day bear testimony to the great 
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love of Jain and Buddhist scholars for Sanskrit. But hardly is there 
any work which deals in any systematic manner with Sanskrit 
Buddhism or Jainism. Even the Bauddha Avadana Granthas in 
Sanskrit have not been studied in any thorough manner. The 
National Library has many valuable resources for the pursuit of this 
fascinating branch of Sanskrit studies. A careful study of the big 
collections in different Gucchas in Rajputana at once reveals the 
very fragmentary nature of research work that has been carried on 
uptil now in this connection. 

In 1899, Macdonell considered History as the only one weak 
point of Sanskrit Literature. Since that time, his opinion has not 
ever been vindicated. The Calcutta edition of the Raja-tarangini 
(1835), its Bombay edition (P. Peterson, Bombay Sanskrit Series, 
1892-96), English translation by J. C. Dutt in three volumes with an 
introductory Essay by Ramesh Chandra Dutt (Calcutta, 1879-98), 
the French translation of A. Troyer in three volumes (Paris, 1840-52), 
the Gaudavaha of Vakpatiraja (edited by S. P. Pandit, Bombay 
Sanskrit Series, No. 34, 1887), the Navasahasanka-carita of Padma- 
gupta (edited by V. S. Islampurkar, Bombay Sanskrit Series, No. 
53, 1895), the Vikramanka-devacarita of Bilhana (edited by G. 
Buhler, Bombay Sanskrit Series, No. 14, 1875) and the Kirti- 
Kaumudi of Somesvaradatta (1179-1262, edited by A. V. Kathavate, 
Bombay Sanskrit Series, No. 25, 1883) are the only published 
Sanskrit historical Kavyas he could have seen. Das Sukrita-Sam- 
kirtana des Arisimha (Buhler, 1889) and the Jagadu carita—of 
Sarvananda (Indische Studien, No. 1, 1892) also must have drawn 
his attention. 

Since 1899, our knowledge in Pauranic historical tradition, and 
Sanskrit Inscriptions have far advanced. Two further English 
translations of the Raja-tarangini with valuable notes, viz., that of 
Stein (Westminster, 1900) and of R. S. Pandit (Allahabad, 1835) 
with a foreword by Jawaharlal Nehru, written in 1934 from the 
Dehra Dun jail, have since been published. The following historical 
Kavyas have also been published since: the Kumarapala-carita of 
Hemacandra (1088-1172), composed about 1163 A.D. (Bombay 
Sanskrit Series, 1900-1921), the Surathotsava of Somesvaradatta 
(Kavyamala, No. 73, 1902), the Abdullah-carita of Laksmipati 
(Pracyavani Gopal Chandra Law Memorial Series, No. 2, 1949), 
the Surjana-carita (Pracyavani Sanskrit Texts Series, No. 7, 1951), 
Prithviraja-vijaya-Mahakavya (Calcutta, 1918-1922) (again edited 
with Jonaraja’s vivarana, Ajmere, 1941), the Siva-bharata of 
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Paramananda (Poona, 1930), etc. Vast Mss. material of Historical 
Kavyas still awaits scientific investigations: viz., the Virabhadra- 
campu of Padmanabha Misra who styled himself as Sakalasastrar- 
tharavindapradyotana-Bhattacarya (composed in 1577-78 A.D.), the 
Jamavijaya Kavya and so on. When all these valuable records are 
investigated, along with our advanced knowledge of the Pauranic 
traditional history and Sanskrit Inscriptional Literature, the Jaina 
Pattavalis in Sanskrit, the Dig-vijaya Kavyas of well-known Acaryas 
and other historical data through Sanskrit sources and such books 
as Guruparampara-carita, we shall probably stand upon substantial 
grounds to vindicate the opinion of Macdonell. 


Islamic Countries to the West of India 


Afganisthan, Iran, Iraq, Arabia, etc.—Islamic countries to the West 
of India, viz., Afghanistan, Iran, Arabia, etc., have not during the 
last few centuries contributed much to Sanskrit Literature. It is 
now time to revive the cultural contacts between India and Afga- 
nistan, Iran, etc. The prehistoric relationship between the Zend- 
Avesta and the Rig-Veda, the participation of these countries in the 
great Kuruksetra war described in the Mahabharata (Gandhari 
being then Princess of Gandhara, present Kandahara), discovery 
of a large number of Sanskrit Mss. in the desert of Central Asia, the 
importation of a large number of Ayurvedic physicians headed by 
Dhanvantari from India to Persia during the rule of Harun-al 
Rashid, and the employment of Indian professors of Sanskrit in 
Kabul and Teheran Universities amply demonstrate the cultural 
friendship between India and these countries in all ages. Works like 
the Katha Kautuka of Srivara (an adaptation of the Lyla-Majnu 
in Kavyamala) and the Delarama-kathasara (Kavyamala), etc., 
amply demonstrate the influence of the literature of the above 
mentioned countries upon Sanskrit Literature. Works like the 
Parasi-prakasa (available only in Mss.) should soon see the light 
of the day. 


Buddhist countries to the North and East of India 

Tibet, Sikkim, Bhutan, China, Japan, Thailand, Melanesia, Simhala and 
Burma.—The main interest of these countries is, no doubt, the study 
of Bauddha Religion and Philosophy, but they are always very 
greatly interested in Indian culture as a whole. They have, therefore, 
always evinced keen interest in the study of Sanskrit as well, parti- 
cularly because hundreds of Buddhistic works are written in Sanskrit. 
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Verses, even in Bengali script, are found engraved on innumerable 
tombs and temples in these countries. “Sanskrit works collected 
from Bali” edited by Sylvan Levi in the Gaekwad Oriental 
Series is an invaluable treasure, demonstrating deeprooted cultural 
contacts between India and Bali. In Thailand, the telephone is 
called “Dura-Sabda” and the names of rulers, nobles, etc., evén 
to-day are all Sanskritic. The Satabhuja Durga and Canasti Devi 
(t.e., Candi Devi) are being worshipped in all mirth and gaiety in 
China and Japan respectively for thousands of years. 

So, it is no wonder that even to-day there are twelve Sanskrit 
Universities in Japan conferring degrees upon successful candidates. 
The Vimalakiriti-nirdesa-sutra and the (Mahayana) Sraddha 
Utpadasutra of Asvaghosa are still the most dominating works there. 
Junjiro Takakusu, Yogihara, Sencho Murakani, Davijo Tokiwa, 
Daito Shimaji, Shosan Miyamato and Shinaho Hanayama have 
greatly advanced Sanskrit Buddhistic studies in Japan through 
their works on the Vedas, six systems of Indian Philosophy, early as 
well as Mahayana Buddhism. The critical editions of many ancient 
manuscripts of Sanskrit Buddhist Sutras found in ancient Japanese 
temples and critically edited by Bunyiu Nanjio and Junjiro Taka- 
kusu, from Oxford and elsewhere, some in collaboration with Max 
Muller and other European scholars, deserve here our very grateful 
mention, particularly because some of these Mss., are written in 
archaic Brahmi script and regarded as most ancient, except those 
found in Central Asia. Nanjio has to his credit also an invaluable 
Catalogue of the Chinese version of Buddhist Sutras. The Japanese 
scholars have taken great pains for transcribing and translating 
Sanskrit Texts in Chinese into Sanskrit. Takakusu’s French transla- 
tion of the Chinese version of a commentary of the Samkhya-Karika 
of Isvarakrsna, resembling the Mathara-Vrtti but certainly much 
older and considered to be the oldest of all commentaries on the 
Samkhyakarika is an invaluable asset to the lovers of Indian Philoso- 
phy. Hakuju Ui’s name will always shine in letters of gold in the field 
of Sanskrit learning through Chinese sources. The importance of 
his translation of the Dasapadartha-Sastra of Maticandra, available 
only in Chinese version, into English can hardly be overrated. 
His “Studies in Indian Philosophy” in 12 volumes is the most syste- 
matic and chronologically accurate work on the subject. 

The contribution of Japan in and on Sanskrit learning during 
the last fifty years has also been very proportionate to the glorious 
history recorded above. 


The Valuable Archives of the Library 


The collective papers of Sir Tey Bahadur Sapru inclusive of his voluminous 
correspondence with most of the significant men of his day were bequeathed 
to the Nation by his herrs, 

The precious manuscripts of India’s poet, Shrimati Sarojin: Naidu, were 
also handed over to the Library by her illustrious daughter Shrimats Padmaja 
Naidu, the present Governor of West Bengal. Vore of the poet's papers have 
been promised at a later date. 

The following pictures show (a) some of the bound solumes of the Sapru 
correspondence (b) a letter from Gandhiy: (c) a letter from the Quaid-e-Azam 
(d) a letter from fawaharlalj: and (e) a letter from Lord Irwin to Sir Tey 
Bahadur Sapru. 

finally 1s shown a page of the manuscript of Sarojini Dest’s famous poem 
**The Bird of Tume’’. 
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Darbhanga Maharaja Library, Patna, Bihar and Orissa Research 
Association’s Library, Adyar Library, Bombav Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society’s Library, New Catalogus Catalogorum have made 
the Catalogue collections of the National Library up-to-date. 

Oriental Journals.—Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, Epigraphia 
Indica, the Indian Antiquary, New Indian Antiquary, Zeitschrift 
der Morgenlandischen Gesselschaft, American Oriental Society’s 
Journal, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and 
Ireland, Journals of Bombay Branch of the Asiatic Society and 
Asiatic Society, Calcutta, ctc., etc., adorn the shelves of the National 
Library. Such sets as the Abhandlungen fur die Kunde des Morgen- 
landes, Leipzig (containing a number of Sanskrit Texts and their 
translations), Abhandlungen der philologisch-historischen Klasse der 
konig}, Sachsishen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften, Leipzig, Atti del 
Mewarie della Reale Accademia di Padova, Bulletin of the School 
of Oriental and African Studies, London, should be procured as 
early as possible. 

The valuable printed Texts in Journals, except for separate off- 
prints, have never been catalogued uptill now. The result is, hundreds 
of valuable printed Sanskrit, Pali and Prakrit Texts escape the atten- 
tion of even the most vigilant eyes in hours of need. For a future 
undertaking of this very important work, as well as for all other 
practical purposes, these Journals have to be procured by the great 
library, the National Library of India. All the foreign Universities 
even in smail countries like Belgium, Holland, and Switzerland have 
Oriental Journals which publish Sanskrit, Pali and Prakrit Texts 
and Studies. The three universities of Holland have to their credit 
many Sanskrit and Pali Texts and Studies published through their 
Journals. All these have to be procured and preserved for fostering 
our brotherhood with the rest of the world through our rich cultural 
heritage. 

In addition to the foreign Oriental Journals, the following Rese- 
arch Journals of India are also doing excellent service to the cause 
of the spread of Indian cultural heritage: Journal of the Venkateswar 
Research Institute, Tirupati; Journal of Oriental Research, Madras; 
Pracyavani (Journal of the Institute of Oriental Learning); Journal 
of the Mythic Society, Bangalore; Poona Orientalist; Journal of the 
Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay; Journal of the Gaekwad’s Orien- 
tal Institute, Baroda; Sanskrita Saketa, Samskrita-ratnakara, Veda> 
vani, Samskritam of Ayodhya; Brahmavidya of Adyar Library, 
Madras, etc. 
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Harinath De and Sanskrit Learning 

The noble son of India—the polyglot of undying fame, one of 
the ex-Librarians of the National Library died at the early age of 
only 34 (1877-1911). Even then he contributed his mite to Sanskrit 
learning. His edition of the Nirvana-vyakhyanasastram bringing 
out the significance of the twenty types of Nirvana as advocated by 
different Tirthankaras and their schools makes a fascinating study. 
The present Librarian deserves thanks for collecting all the available 
information about this outstanding genius and preserving them all 
so nicely. 


Pali Language and Literature 

The Pali Language and Literature are primarily the concern 
of the Buddhists who constitute one-third population of the whole 
world. The study of Buddhism is now-a-days very popular in all 
countries and the Journals published from different parts of the world 
exclusively on or with special reference to Buddhism bear ample 
testimony to this. These are: (1) Zeitschrift fur Buddhismus, 
Munchen, Germany; (2) Bulletin de L’Ecole Francaise d’Extreme 
Orient, Hanoi (French Indo-China); (3) The Eastern Buddhist, 
Kyoto, Japan; (4) Journal of the North China Branch of Royal 
Asiatic Society, Shanghai, China; (5) Journal of the Burma Research 
Society, Rangoon; (6) Buddha Prabha, Bombay; (7) Jagajjyoti 
(in Bengali), Calcutta; (8) Journal of the Mahabodhi Society, 
Calcutta and (9) Sino-Indian Studies, Calcutta. 

The oldest printed books in and on Pali of the National Library 
are all foreign publications, viz., Fausboll’s (i) Dharmmapada 
(Haunlae, 1855); (ii) Five Jatakas, Copenhagen, 1861; (iii) Dasa- 
ratha-Jataka, Copenhagen, 1871; (iv) Kaccayana et la Literature 
Grammatical du Pali (Paris), 1871; (v) Datha-vamsa, London, 1871; 
(vi) Grimblot’s Sept Suttas Palis, 1876 and (vii) V. Trenckner’s 
Milinda-panha, London, 1880. 

It is really the publications of the Pali Texts Society that brought 
about a revolution in the studies of Pali throughout the world and 
the credit for this goes mainly to T. W. Rhys Davids and his former 
disciple Mrs. Rhys Davids—a couple whose like is very rare in the 
field of Oriental Studies. The Pali-English Dictionary in 8 parts 
published in this series (London, 1949) is an acme of perfection in the 
work of Dictionary compilation. The Sacred Books in Pali published 
in the Sacred Books of the East Series have also immensely helped 
the popularity of the study of Pali throughout the world. 
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The contributions of E. Burnouf, J. Gray, D. Andersen, Wood- 
ward, Dr. B. M. Barua, Dr. B. C. Law, Dr. N. Dutt, Malalasekera 
of Ceylon, Leumann of Strassburg, J. B. Horner, L. Feer, Stede, 
Nyanatilaka, etc., have profusely enriched this branch of fascinating 
Indian studies. 

It is indeed a great pleasure, and an object of great wonder, too, 
to see sets of Vinaya-pitaka, Sutta-pitaka and Abhidhamma-pitaka 
published from Bangkok (1921-31) in glorious print and excellent 
get-up in Siamese character. 

The earliest Pali Mss. Catalogue compiled by Burnoufand Lassen 
(Paris, 1826) and the latest Pali Mss. Catalogue compiled by E. W. 
Adikaran (Madras, 1947) together with several other valuable 
Mss. Catalogues on the subject are all in possession of the National 
Library. - 


Prakrit 

In this section, too, the foreign publications play a very important 
role, e.g., Cowell’s edition of the Prakrita-prakasa by Vararuci, 
London, 1868; Jacobi’s edition of Ayarangasutta, London, 1882; 
Sten Konow’s edition of the Karpuramanjari by Rajasekhara, 
Cambridge (Massachusetts), 1901; the Upsala edition of the Uttara- 
dhyayana Sutra, in two parts, 1922; Schubring’s Das Kalpasutra 
des Bhadrabahu, Leipzig, 1905; London edition of Vicitra-Karni- 
kavadana, 193], etc. 

Beautiful Indian editions of the Jaina Sutras, the fountain-head 
of Jaina Religion, also adorn the shelves of the National Library, 
e.g. Acarangasutra, Calcutta, 1878; Anuyogadvarasutra, Ajmere, 
1916; Avasyaka-sutra, Faridkot, 1915; Niryavalika-sutra, Ahmeda- 
bad, 1922; Bhadrabahu’s Kalpasutra, Bombay, 1923; Sayyambhava’s 
Dasavaikalika-sutra, Bombay, 1918; Anuttaraupapatika, Kotah, 
1935; Avasyakasutra in 3 parts, Ahmedabad, 1928-32. 

The anthologies in Prakrit, viz., the Gathasaptasati of Hala 
Satavahana, containing the contributions of some of the early Indian 
poetesses, such as Reva, Roha, Asuladdhi, etc., the Vajjalagga, the 
Dohakosa, the Prakrita-sukta-ratnamala compiled by Puran Chand 
Nahar have enriched our Indian anthological literature to a great 
extent. Asoka Inscriptions have inspired many Oriental scholars 
to the study of Prakrit and in this connection the Asoka-Inschriften 
of G. Buhler, Wien, 1883-94, the Piyadasi Inscriptions by Ramava- 
tara Sarma, Patna, 1914 and Gaurisamkar Hirachand Ojha’s Asoka 
Ki Dharma Lipiyam, Banaras, 1924, deserve mention. 
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Indian.—(1) Journal of Andhra History and Culture, Guntur, 
S. India; (2) Bulletin of the Deccan College Research Institute, 
Poona; (3) Journal of the Greater India Society, Calcutta; 
(4) Journal of the Gujarat Research Society, Bombay; (5) Journal of 
Indian History, Travancore University; (6) Indiana, Indiana 
Home, Gandhi-Gram, Banaras City; (7) Journal of the Ganganath 
Jha Research Institute, Allahabad, U. P.; (8) The Kalpaka, 
Coimbatore; (9) Journal of K. R. Kama Oriental Institute, 
Bombay; (10) Karnatak Historical Quarterly, Dharwar; 
(11) Journal of the Kuppuswami Shastri Oriental Research Institute, 
Madras; (12) Maharashtra Sahitya Patrika; (13) Journal of Music 
Academy, Madras; (14) Annals of Oriental Research, Madras; 
(15) Philosophical Quarterly, Amalner, East Khandesh; (16) Prabud- 
dha Karnataka, Mysore; (17) Journal of Ramavarma Research 
Institute, Trichur; (18) Government Sanskrit College Magazine, 
Mysore; (19) Journal of Telugu Academy, Cocanada and (20) 
Vedantakesari, Madras. 

It is highly gratifying to learn from the Librarian, National 
Library, Calcutta, that an endeavour is being made to fill up the 
glaring gaps in the Library with regard to outstanding Journals 
devoted to Oriental learning in general and Sanskritic learning 
in particular. 


Dictionaries, Indices, etc. 


The notable Indian Dictionaries, Indices, etc., such as the 
Vacaspatya, Abhidhanarajendra, Paia-Sadda-mahannava, Desi- 
nama-mala, Sabdakalpadruma, etc., and Jacobi’s Concordance of 
Upanishads and Bhagavadgita, Mahabharata and Pauranika 
Indices, etc., compare favourably with the European publications 
preserved in the National Library. 


Asutosh Collection and Ramdas Sen Collection 


The princely donations recently received by the National 
Library in the form of the above two collections are invaluable 
treasures, ranging over many subjects. The former is very rich in 
Law Literature and the latter in historical. Still, these Collections 
have many notable Sanskrit, Pali and Prakrit works as well. The 
Catalogues of these two Collections, will, I understand, soon be 
compiled when the assessment of the real value of these two precious 
Collections will be possible. But it is a real pleasure to see in the 
Asutosh Collection beautiful collections of the Vedas, Ramayana, 
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Mahabharata, etc. These books bear here and there copious notcs 
of Sir Ashutosh, it is only astonishing how he could make time to 
read all these works so very minutely! 


Conclusion 


India to-day stands in the fore-front of all Asian countries. 
The torch of Learning kept burning by her throughout the ages, in 
spite of distressing interruptions from time to time, never failed to 
influence greatly the Religion and Philosophy as a whole of the 
rest of the world. As the Mother of Lord Buddha and the birth place 
and cradle of Buddhist Religion, India enjoys the supremely im- 
portant position of being the spiritual and cultural God-Mother of 
the inhabitants of those countrics in particular which have Buddhism 
as their religion. The rich Sanskrit, Pali and Prakrit Literature, apart 
from the question of Religion and Philosophy, is evidently the most 
resourceful ancient Literature of the world—the Rigveda being the 
earliest literary record in the whole world. That is why Manu once 
asserted in his famous Samhita :— 


TH ATTAA THOMA: | 

wf et cafes fraeaq ofeert aaaraa: 1) 
‘*‘All the people throughout the world will learn about their own 
selves—-their individual character—from the foremost Teachers 
born in our country.” 

This is no vain assertion and the world eagerly awaits to hear 
that inspiring voice of India which still reverberates with jubilance 
through the corridors of Time. To this end, we must translate into 
action the Holy Vedic Instruction :— 


afa: saat wafe afsareg grax 
sfaseiar wafa aa aoa wer weafe 1 wafer) 


“Sleeping constitutes the Kali Yuga; Awakening, the Dvapara; 
Standing up, the Treta and Moving onward, the Satya Yuga. So 
move forward, move forward’’, i.e., the Golden Age prevails in the 
country so long as she is on her March Forward—without sleep, 
without slumber, without lethargy and indolence. May the National 
Library, as the custodian of the vast resources of our National 
Heritage and, therefore, most appropriately so named, lead us to our 
cherished goal, viz., the constant stay of the Satya Yuga or Golden 
Age in our Country! God bless us all. 


at snfea: at anf: at arf: 
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TamMIL 
Prior to 1954, there were 355 Tamil books in the Library. Since 
then 6,100 volumes have been added, bringing the total to 6,455. 
This does not include the Vaiyapuri collection of Tamil manuscripts 
and books which have not as yet been accessioned. The earliest 
printed books in Tamil that the Library has are as follows: 


1723. Bible 
Biblia Damulica Scu Quod Deus Omnipotentis ... Veteris 
Testamenti pars prima ... Studio & opera Bartholomaei 
Ziegenbalgii ... Trankuebariac in littore Coromandelino 
Typis & Sumptibus Missionis Danicae, 1723. 
This Tamil translation of the Bible was done by Ziegenbalg of the 
Danish Mission at Tranquebar of the present Madras State. This 
Mission, founded in 1706, set up a press and issued some books of 
which this is one of the earliest specimen. This is also a specimen of 
Tamil printing after its cradle stage. 

1779, Fabricius, John Philip and Breithaupt, John 
A Malabar and English Dictionary wherein the words and 
phrases of the Tamulian Language commonly called by the 
Europeans the Malabar Language are explained in English. 
Vepery, Madras, 1779. 
Printed in 2 columns at Veper) by the English Misstonanes of Madras 
prepared for the use of Crvil and Military Employees in the Carnatick. 

1786. A Dictionary of the English and Malabar Languages. 
Vepery, 1786. 
Printed and completely done at Veper) near Madras. 

1793. Bunyan, John, (1628-1688). 
The Pilgrim’s progress from this world to that which is to come 
... by John Bunyan... printed in the office of the Mission at 
Vepery near Madras, 1793. 
Printed in two parallel columns, the first containing the original 
English and the second Tamil translation. Title page is in English 
and Tamil. 

The rare books in the Tamil collection, mentioning only the most 
rare among them, are as follows: “Silappadikaram” edited by 
Subbayya Cettiyar, claimed to be the first edition of the classic; 
“Tashildar natakam” by Kasiviswanatha Mudaliyar (1858); Dr. G. 
U. Pope’s “First Lessons in Tamil’ published in 1856, and his 
“Tamil Grammar” published in 1858; Caldwell’s “Comparative 
Grammar of Dravidian languages” (1856); Beschi’s ““Caturakarati’’ 
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published in 1860, being the first Tamil dictionary on modern 
lines; Abraham Panditar’s ‘““Karnamrida Sagaram’’—an exhaustive 
treatise on Tamil music published in 1917; Singaravelu Mudaliar’s 
“Apitana Sintamani”, being an encyclopaedic dictionary of Tamil 
literature published in 1910; “India”: first volume of the Journal 
edited by the poet Bharati before his flight to Pondicherry in 1908; 
The Cural of “Tiruvalluvar” by W. H. Drew, edited with an 
English translation and published in 1840; and Swami Vipalananda’s 
**Yazhnool”: a work on the Tamil musical instrument ““Yaazh”’ 1947. 

The standard editions of Tolkappiyam, Padinen Keezhkkanakku 
noolkal, the Tirukkural, the Ettuthogai noolkal and the Pattuppattu 
(presenting an inimitable picture of the life and culture of the 
ancient Tamils), representing the earliest period of Tamil Literature 
are in the Library. “Silappadikaram”’, “Manimegalai”, ‘“‘Jeevaka- 
cindamani’’—the only three surviving epics out of the five that were 
said to exist, “‘Naladiyar”’, the memorable treatise on Ethics, the 
soul-ravishing hymns comprising the “Tevaram”, the ‘“‘Tiruvaca- 
kam”, the “Tiruppukazh’’, the ‘“‘Nalayira Diyvaprabandham”, 
the immortal “Kamba Ramayanam’’, Sundaram Pillai’s ‘“Manon- 
maniyam”’, Suryanarayana Sastri’s plays, Subrahmanya Bharati’s 
great classics are among the primary material in Tamil Literature. 

Thiru. Vi. Kalyanasundaram’s lucid lectures and essays, the 
scholarly contributions of Maraimalai Adigal and of Prof. Vaiyapuri 
Pillai, Desikavinayagam Pillai’s lucid poems, Namakkal Kavijnar’s 
“En kathai’’, Bharatidasan’s songs and Dr. Svaminatha Ayyar’s 
(to whose meticulous and lifelong efforts we owe most of the ancient 
classics) “En carittiram’ and ‘‘Ninaivu manjari’’ are among the 
eloquent commentaries on the primary material. 

Though the building up of a retrospective collection in the 
case of Tamil is fraught with the usual difficulties of the unobtaina- 
bility of out-of-print material, current publications, happily accrue 
to the Library because ofthe provisions in the Delivery of Books Act. 


TELUGU 


Four thousand volumes were added to the old collection of 348 
volumes in the Telugu language. Among the earliest printed works 
in this Collection are the following: 

1814, Carey, William, (1761-1834) 
Grammar of the Telinga Language. Serampore, Mission 
Press, 1814. 
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Prepared with the help of Subba Sastri, one of the Pundits of Sudder 
Dewanee Adalat and an excellent grammarian. 

1820. Campbell, A. D. 

Grammar of the Teloogoo Language commonly termed the 
Gentoo peculiar to the Hindoos, inhabiting the North Eastern 
Provinces of the Indian Peninsula. 2nd ed. Madras, College 
Press, 1820. 

1821. Campbell, A. D. 

A Dictionary of the Teloogoo Language commonly termed 
the Gentoo, etc. Madras, College Press, 182]. 

This dictionary contains many valuable additions of various Arabic, 
Persian and Hindusthan terms, in illustration of the derivation of 
several Telugu words. 

1835. Morris, John Carnac . 
Dictionary. English and Teloogoo. Madras, Asylum Herlad 
Press, 1835-39. 2 vols. 

This dictionary is intended to cover every English word of ordinary 
occurrence with the exception of the terms of Science, or the names of 
trees, fruits, instruments, etc., peculiar to Europe and unknown in India. 

In addition to the last mentioned dictionary in the above list 
the Library has, in the way of dictionaries, W. Brown’s ““A Vocabu- 
lary of Gentoo and English” published in 1818, and C. P. Brown’s 
‘Telugu-English Dictionary, Vakyavali and English-Telugu Dic- 
tionary’ published in 1852 and 1853. 

‘Andhra Mahabharatam’, of Nannaya, Tikkana and Yerrapra- 
gada is considered to be the earliest work in Telugu literature. 

The Prabhandha period from the 15th to the 17th centuries is 
represented by Krishnadevaraya’s ‘Amuktamalyada’ and Allasani 
Peddana’s ‘Svarochisha Manucharitra’. 

Coming down to the 19th century, Kandukuri Viresalingam 
Pantulu, Gurajada Venkata Apparao, and Gidugu Venkatara- 
mamurti Pantulu, are among the stalwarts whose works are in the 
Library. 


Urpbu 


In the Chapter on the Arabic, Persian and Urdu Division 
(Buhar Library) of the Library, the contents of that Division as far 
as the Arabic, Persian and Urdu books and manuscripts are con- 
cerned have been analysed in some detail. Here a few facts only of 
the Urdu Collection will be given. There are 6,562 volumes in Urdu. 
Among the earliest books are the following: 
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1803. Buhadur Ulee, Mir 
Ukhlaqi Hindee, or Indian ethics, translated from the 
Persian version of the celebrated Hitoopudes, or Salutary 
Counsel. Calcutta, printed at the Hindoostani Press, 1803. 

1811. Muhammad Taqi, Mir (1716-1810) 
Kulliyat-i-Mir. Calcutta, Hindustani Press, 1811 
This book was published for “Madrasah-i-Aliyah” Calcutta, under 
the patronage of the College Council of Fort William by the order of 
Lord Minto, the then Governor-General of India. 

1812. A collection of Hindustani exercises printed for the Public 
Examination. Calcutta, Fort William Press, 1812. 
Published under the superintendence of Lieutenant Roebuck, Examiner 
in the College of Fort William. 
The Library has many invaluable works by foreign authors 
which are of immense interest to the students of early Urdu 
and Hindi. The notable among them are: J. B. Gilchrist’s 
‘Grammar of the Hindoostanee Language’ (1796) (title page 
reproduced elsewhere in this Volume), and other works by 
Taylor, Shakespeare, Forbes, FalJon and Platts. 

The Library also holds some old and important Journals among 
which, worthy of mention, would be a few issues of the famous 
Urdu Journal “‘al-Hilal’, by the late Maulana Abul Kalam Azad 
published in the year 1912 at Calcutta. The provision of the Delivery 
of Books Act, as in the case of other Indian languages benefits the 


Library by getting annually about 450 Urdu publications and 
157 periodicals. 


A STATEMENT OF THE NUMBER OF BOOKS IN INDIAN LANGUAGES 
AVAILABLE IN THE NATIONAL LIBRARY 


Languages Number 
Assamese a 708 
Bengali Ae 33,053 
Gujarati avs 4,341 
Hindi as 14,987 
Kannada ied 5,468 
Malayalam 20 5,232 
Marathi a 7,028 
Oriya ae 3,539 
Panjabi ax 1,565 
Sanskrit, Pali & Prakrit os 9,994 
Tamil a 6,455 
Telugu i 4,108 
Urdu as 6,562 


Total 1,03,041 


CHAPTER SEVEN 
MAJOR GIFT COLLECTIONS 
AsuTosH COLLECTION 


One of the reasons why the National Library Collection has 
grown so rapidly during these last thirteen years, is the generous 
donation to the Library of many private Libraries. 

The shift of the Library to Belvedere assured theedonors that 
their private collections would be housed and used properly in the 
new spacious context. The pride of place in these donations goes 
to the Asutosh Mukhopadhyay Collection, about the history of 
which the main chapter on the growth of the National Library has 
taken care of. Elsewhere in this Volume a photograph has been 
inserted showing a lavish cross-section of the books in this Collection. 
That picture is not misleading. The contents are as rich and varied 
as the photograph implies. 

The major portion of the Collection consists of books on Law, 
European Literature, Education, History, and books and periodicals 
on the Pure Sciences. Next come the books on Philosophy, Religion, 
Sociology and Anthropology. A small part of Sir Asutosh’s Sanskrit 
Collection that has come to usisrare and valuable. There are about 170 
titles of different periodicals excluding the Law Reports. The Bengali 
and the small number of Hindi books are of limited significance. 

The conditions of this donation were that this Collection should be 
housed separately and its catalogues compiled separately. In accor- 
dance with this provision the Collection occupies the second floor of 
the main building, and catalogues on the sections of the Fine Arts 
and Literature have been compiled—the former having already 
been printed, and the latter under print. The rest of the sections of 
this Collection are being catalogued, and as soon the press facilities 
are available the catalogues will be printed. 

One of the interesting features of this Collection is that in quite 
a few of the more important books, Sir Asutosh noted the price 
and added some remarks on the verso of it. In quite a few other 
books there are some interesting marginalia in his own hand. 
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Among the precious holdings in the Fine Arts Section, the 17 
volumes of “The Journal of Indian Art” (1886-1917) published 
from London by W. Griggs & Sons, is a rare item. The volume on 
“Indian Jewellery” by Thomas Holbein Hendley (vol. 12) and 
“One hundred Carpet designs from various parts of India”, by 
Fred H. Andrews, (vol. 11) are among the more attractive 
volumes. 

The volumes (1893-1909) of the “Studio” with its very attractive 
“Winter numbers”, “Summer numbers”, etc., is another rare item. 
The classics of Fergusson and Burgess in architecture, the lavishly 
produced volumes on “Barabudur” by the Dutch in three portfolios 
with 692 plates, is another precious volume. 

Among the many works of the English School are the Turner 
volumes produced in London in 1904. Rembrandt and Anthony 
van Dyck are among the stalwarts of the Dutch School represented in 
this Collection. Ananda K. Coomaraswamy’s “Rajput Painting”’ 
(1916) and a small volume on “Ravi Varma” printed at Allahabad 
without date, and containing 22 plates, are the only two volumes on 
Indian Painting. The Biography Section is rich in the lives of English 
painters. There arc 159 biographies of painters, sculptors and 
engravers. 

Out of the 3,887 entries on Literature, there are 2,167 entries on 
English Literature. Out of these 115 are by William Shakespeare, 
and 133 on William Shakespeare. Most of the German, French, 
Italian, Spanish, Latin and Greek books of literature are translations 
into English. 

The National Shakespeare, being a facsimile of the text of the 
first folio of 1623, illustrated by Sir J. Noel Paton, issued in London, 
1888-89, and Sir Sidney Lee’s limited edition of Shakespeare’s 
plays, being a reproduction in facsimile of the first folio edition of 
1623 issued at Oxford in 1902, are not rarities, but are interesting 
landmarks in Shakespeare publication. Of course, the Collection has 
the monumental edition (in more senses than one!) of the Henry 
Irving Shakespeare, limited only to 150 copies. The Vale Shakespeare 
(London, 1900-03) published in 39 volumes, limited only to 310 
sets on special paper, with the Vale press mark of a mermaid, is 
another treasure. Individual works of Shakespeare illustrated by 
artists like Hugh Thomson, W. G. Simmonds and Arthur Rackham, 
confined to limited editions, bound in vellum with gold tooling, and 
signed by the artist are an interesting book group in the Collection. 
Of course, the Victorian style of library editions like the well known 
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works of John Ruskin in 39 volumes (1903-12) are fairly represented 
in the Collection. The Oxford edition of Samuel Johnson’s works 
is also there. Of the 230 entries of the biographies of literary persons, 
164 are of English authors and goes very well with the English 
collection. American literature of Asutosh’s day is well represented 
by the works of Nathaniel Hawthorne, Henry James, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson and a few others. 

Goethe is the only German author of standing in the German 
books of this collection. There is an edition of his “Works” 
in English translation, There is a German edition of Faust in 
a somewhat fancy binding done in silver and gold on a 
base of leather worked intaglio. The inset medallions are portraits in 
silver of the main characters in the drama, namcly, Mephisto, 
Margaretha, Wagner, Schwerdlein, Valentin and *Faust. The 
corner clasps of floral design are in silver. The volume is published 
in the eighteen seventies in Munchen and Berlin. A. V. Kreling is the 
illustrator and Friedr. Bruckmann are the publishers. 

The French authors Moliere, Balzac, Gautier, Flaubert and 
Voltaire are all represented in the translations of their complete 
works into English. 

There are 163 books in the Italian language out of which 85 are 
concerning Dante, 39 by Dante and the rest on him. The Firenze 
edition (1817-19) and the Milano edition (1898) of the Divina 
Commedia are among these editions. 

The facsimile reprint of the first edition of Don Quixote, published 

’ by the Hispanic Society of America in New York in 1905, is in the 
Collection as also 20 other editions of the classic including French 
and English translations. 

The Latin and Greek authors are fairly represented by the 
works of Ovid, Virgil, Cicero, Tacitus and Apuleius. Of the two 
very early editions in English translations of Ovid —one in 1626 with 
the title page characteristic of those days, the title of the book and its 
imprint being flanked by engraved versions of Amore (Love) and 
Sapientia (Wisdom), with engravings of Pluto, Minerva, Neptune 
and other Gods and Goddesses at the top and bottom, with a charming 
engraved medallion at the bottom centre depicting Circe converting 
men into swine by her magic potion, is an example of the printing 
of that period. In his own writing Sir Asutosh has characterised it as 
“rare”. The other edition is of the same translation in a bigger 
format, with a similar title page published in 1632. This is printed 
at Oxford by John Lichfield. 


Gift Collections 


The inspiring caample of the heirs of the fate Six Asuthosh Mukhopadhyay 
in presenting their father’s Library to the Country was followed up by many 
number of donors. A detailed account of these collections appears in another 
part of the Volume In the following pages are gisen the pictures of a fen 
of the presentations made to the I tbrary. 

The first picture shows Lady Sarkai and her family handing over to the 
Itbrary Sir Jadunath Sarkar’s precious collection of maps, manuscripts and 
source books on Mediaeval Indian History. 

Below that 1s the ceremony of the handing over of the fine Vatyapurt 
Pilla: Collection of Tami! manuscripts and books by Sm. Sarojint Devi, the 
daughter of the late Prof. Vaiyapurt Pillai, to Mr. A. K. Chanda, a sentor 
member of the Goserning Council of the National I tbrary. 

The next picture 1s the portrait of Sit Asutosh Mukhopadhyay and below 
that 15 a Javish cross-section of the treasures of the Asutosh Collection. 

Then follows a picture showing Shri K. $. Jagannathan, a Iitterateur of 
Tamilnad, handing over the rare yolume of Poet Bharati’s newspaper ‘‘India’’ 
to the Librarian, 

Below 1s seen Di. Suiendranath Sen, making over his life’s collection of 
books on History and many other subjects to the [ibraty . 





Above: Mrs. Jadunath Sarkar handing over the library of the great savant to the Nation 


Below: Smt, Sarojini Devi handing over the library of her reputed father Prof. Vaiyapuri Pillai 
to the Nation 








Sir Asutosh Mukhopadhyay 





A rich cross-section of the treasures contained in the Asutosh Collection bequeathed to the 
Nation by the heirs of Sir Asutosh Mukhopadhyay 








Above: Shri K. V. Jagannathan handing over the rare volume of the Poet Bharati’s newspaper 
‘india? to the Library 


Below: Dr. Surendranath Sen making over his life’s Collection to the Nation 
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Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides and Aristophanes are well 
represented both in the original and in the translations. There are 
many translated editions of Homer. 

The Sanskrit part of the Collection contains valuable series like 
Anandashram Series of Poona, Bibiotheca Indica of Calcutta, Lan- 
man’s Harvard Oriental Series and the Sacred Books of the East 
edited by Max Muller. 

R. T. H. Griffith has described the ten volume edition of the 
Ramayana translated into Italian prose and published at Parigi 
during the years 1843-58 as follows: ““The magnificent edition by 
Gorresio is published at the expense of Charles Albert, late King of 
Sardinia. The text is printed in a style that cannot be surpassed in 
any country and the Italian prose translation of the whole accom- 
panies it, whtch may be equalled but not surpassed in any other 
of the languages of Europe. In his translation he has carefully 
preserved a Dantesque idiom and form of expression free from all 
local patois; his rendering is most faithful and his language elegant 
and spirited.’ (Calcutta Review, Vol. 23). The condition of the 
volume is excellent and the printing of the Devanagari script a joy 
to see. One wonders what happened to the type founts that printed 
this volume! 

Now that we have mentioned Griffiths, it is as well to say that 
his translation of the Ramayana into English verse printed in 1870-74 
is also in the collection. 

The Vedas, Upanishads and the Puranas, Kalidas, Panini and 
Patanjali, the critical scholars like Apatc, Boethlingk, Monier- 
Williams and Wilson are in the Collection. 

The finest editions of the translation of the Arabian Nights by 
E. W. Lane, John Payne and Sir Richard Burton are available. 
Payne’s translation is considered the first complete translation in 
English. This edition was limited to 500 copies and our copy is 
No. 429. Sir Richard’s translation is considered more valuable for 
his anthropological notes. Lane’s translation is said to be the first 
one to make an English translation directly from the Arabic Text. 

The Collection also has the Arabic text edition of the Arabian 
Nights. Thirty different editions of the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, 
most of them being Fitzgerald’s translations, beautifully illustrated, 
are in the Library. One copy with the illustrations of Abanindra 
Nath Tagore printed in London, but carrying no date, is a prize 
possession. The other illustrators are Edmund Dulac and Elihu 
Vedder. 

15 
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The earliest printed book in the Asutosh Collection is “The 
elements of Geometrie of the most auncient philosopher Euclide” 
published in 1570 in London by John Daye. While on the subject 
of early printed books, the Collection has many early Serampore 
publications, as for example, the Ramayunu (1802), Ram Ram 
Boshoo’s the History of Raja Pritapadityu (1802) and a Grammar 
of the Sungskrit language by William Carey (1806). 

The first edition of Samuel Johnson’s “A Dictionary of the 
English language” published in 1755 in two volumes is another 
treasure. Along with this the Library could not escape the fashionable 
publications of the day. Robert Browning’s ‘‘Flight of the Duchess”’ 
published at London by Essex House Press, limited to 125 copies 
only, printed “all on vellum” is in the Collection. The copy is 
number 15. ‘ 

Another of the very proud possessions of this Collection is the 
demi quarto edition de luxe limited to 250, of a copy of Henry M. 
Stanley’s “In Darkest Africa” (1890). The copy in the Library 
carries the author’s signature and is numbered 240. Suffice it to say 
that in extent and in quality the Library is a most judicious collection. 

Space forbids a further detailed description of the other equally 
rich sections of the Collection. 


Biographical note 

Sir Asutosh Mukhopadhyay (1864-1924). Passed Entrance 
Examination, 1879; B.A., 1884; M.A. in Mathematics, 1885; won 
the Premchand Roychand Scholarship, 1886; joined legal profes- 
sion, 1888; got degree of Doctor of Law, 1894; was appointed 
Fellow of the Calcutta University, 1889; was nominated by the 
University, a representative on the Bengal Legislative Council, 
1899 & 1901; a Judge of the High Court, 1904-1923; Vice-Chancellor 
of the Calcutta University, 1906-1914 and 1921-1922; President, 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1908; was Knighted, 1912; Member of the 
University Commission, 1917; Died 25th May, 1924. 


Rampas SEN COLLECTION 


In 1951 Shri Anuttam Sen made over a collection of about 3,500 
volumes which belonged to the late Dr. Ramdas Sen of Baharampur 
in the district of Murshidabad. 

Many nineteenth century basic books on Literature, History, 
Philosophy, Religion, Philology, etc. are available in the Collection. 
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Many rare books in Sanskrit have enriched the Collection considera- 
bly. Such rare items, as Renell’s Bengal Atlas (1770), are available. 
Nineteenth century Bengali works on Literature, Essay, Religion, 
etc. will be of great use to the readers interested in the subjects. 
Many of these books are not available elsewhere. 

There are also about 75 Bengali and Sanskrit manuscripts. 
The manuscript of Uvvata’s Mantra Bhasya is five hundred years 
old and the manuscript of Supti Karnamrita of Shridhar Das, the 
Court Poet of Lakshman Sen, was written about seven hundred 
years ago. 

The reason for the richness of this Collection can be understood 
after a perusal of his life sketch as given by Major Walsh. He says: 
“Babu Ramdas Sen was born on December the 10th, 1845. Ramdas 
had the misfortune to lose his father (Lalmohan Sen) when he was 
still an infant, and his early education was therefore somewhat 
neglected. But as he grew in years he began to acquire a taste for 
learning, which induced those habits of industry and study that 
enabled him, while still a young man, to take rank among the 
literary celebrities of his time. He now entered upon those antiquarian 
and philosophical researches which attracted the notice of European 
scholars, and won for him the admiration of, among others, Prof. 
Max Muller, Dr. Weber and Count Angelo De Gubernatis. In the 
prosecution of these researches, he visited Europe in the year 1885. 

“He was an indefatigable collector of old and rare books, both 
Sanskrit and Bengali, and his library is still one of the best owned 
by a private gentleman. His Bengali poems and his contributions 
to the principal Bengali journals of the country are a rich mine of 
thought and information. Indeed, they were so highly appreciated 
that they earned him the sobriquet of the Literary Zaminder. 

“Ramdas published several works, of which Aitihasik Rahasya 
was dedicated to Prof. Max Muller. The learned Professor, in his 
address to the Oriental Congress of London, spoke very highly of 
this book. 

“Dr. Ramdas Sen was a distinguished member of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, the Agricultural and Horticultural Society of 
India, the Sanskrit Text Society of London, the Oriental Academy 
of Florence, the British Indian Association of Bengal, The Societa 
Asiatica Italiana of Italy and the Royal Society of Great Britain, 
and received the title of ‘Doctor’ from the Oriental Academy of 
Florence.” He died on the 19th of August, 1887. 

Dr. Sen wrote about 10 books of poems, travel and history. 
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Dr. Bartip BARAN MUKHERJI COLLECTION 

Throughout his hfe Dr. Mukherji continuously acquired books 
for his personal library. Though a doctor by profession, he was 
liberal in his taste for books. His personal library consisted of books 
on all subjects viz. Literature, Science, Medicine, History, Geo- 
graphy, Philosophy, Religion, etc. At the time of his death his personal 
library consisted of about 50,000 volumes. According to the last 
wishes of their father, sons and heirs of the late Dr. Mukherji handed 
over more than 30,000 books to the Ramakrishna Mission Institute 
of Culture, Calcutta. Of the remaining books about 3,000 volumes 
have been gifted to this Library. This Collection contains many 
rare items which are indispensable for research on Indian History 
and Culture. Most of the books are in English, only a few are in 
Bengali. The collection includes works of Sir William Jones, Cave 
Temples by Fergusson and Burgess, Bolt’s Consideration on Indian 
Affairs, Carey’s Bengali Dictionary, Long’s Unpublished Records 
of the Government, etc. 

Dr. Barid Baran Mukherji, u.m.s. (Cal.), F.r.x.s. (Lond.) was 
born in Calcutta on the 13th of February, 1874. He was educated 
in Chandannagore, being a student of the St. Mary Institution 
and Dupleix College. He then came to Calcutta and joined the 
Medical College. He was graduated as a doctor in 1901. Dr. Mukherji 
started his practice as an Allopath, but later became interested in 
Homoeopathy and began his career anew as a Homocopathic 
practitioner. During his life-time he was associated with all the 
leading Homoeopathic Institutions in the city. But his interest in 
life was wider than the world of Homoeopathy. He was connected 
with many literary societies, public libraries and educational institu- 
tions of Calcutta. He died on the 26th of October, 1940. 


Sir JADUNATH SARKAR COLLECTION 


The heirs of the late Sir Jadunath Sarkar have graciously made 
over his personal library to the National Library of India. This 
rich Collection of the doyen of Indian History was built up systemati- 
cally for a period of more than sixty years. In an interesting article 
entitled ‘““A Chapter of My Life—How My Library Grew up”, 
Sir Jadunath has told the fascinating story of the growth and develop- 
ment of his library. 

The Collection consists of about 2,500 items including printed 
books, journals, pamphlets and off-prints from journals, manuscripts, 
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photo-copies of rare manuscripts and maps. Besides these, it contains 
some unpublished writings of Sir Jadunath, mostly translations into 
English of extremely rare documents in Persian and other languages. 

The Collection comprises mainly of books on the Mughal and 
British periods of Indian history. Obviously it primarily reflects his 
special field of study, but it also reflects his personal interest in some 
branches of study other than Indian history. This explains the fine 
nucleus of books on Napoleon Bonaparte, on Burma (Kingdom 
of Ava) and books on English and Sanskrit literature. Sir Jadunath 
became keenly interested in the art of military strategy in his early 
youth and he maintained this interest till the end of his life. Some 
rare publications on the subject in his Collection offer testimony 
to this special interest. 

Almost all the major works on Shivaji and the Marathas, Rajput 
Kingdoms, and The Revolt of 1857 are available in the Collection. 
A large number of manuscripts—some copied from rare originals— 
cover the histories of the Mughals and the Marathas. Most of these 
manuscripts are in Persian and some are in Marathi and Hindi. 

There are some books on the Portuguese and French India. 
The history of Portuguese India is rounded up by almost all of 
Panduranga Pisurlencar’s publications in Portuguese. 

The Collection also includes many typed copies of French works 
on India and many translations of Persian works into English by 
Sir Jadunath himself. Some of the translations are from originals 
preserved in the British Museum and the National Libraries of other 
countries. Among them the following are of special note: Fatuhat-i- 
Alamgiri; Delhi Chronicle (1738-1798 A.D.); Oudh Akhbarat, 
1786; Jaipur Records; Bengal Affairs (1739-1752); Readings in the 
History of Hindusthan; the Marathi sources (1732-1789); Memoires 
de Vorigine, acroissement, et |’ Industan, Iide partie (Wendel on 
Jats); A Biographical Dictionary of Aurangzeb’s later rule. 

There are also a number of books in Bengali and Marathi. 
The Marathi books are indispensable for study of Maratha history. 
The collection of Bengali publications includes biographies of some 
19th century Bengali leaders and regional histories of Bengal. 

The maps in the Collection can rarely be found elsewhere. 
These extremely rare maps are indispensable for proper appreciation 
of the geographical basis of the late Mughal and early British period 
of Indian history. 

The following extract from Sir Jadunath’s above mentioned 
article will clearly indicate the nature of the Collection: 
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“But after 1897 when I set myself to making truly original 
researches in Indo-Muslim history, I devoted my resources mainly 
to acquiring Persian, Marathi and French manuscripts and printed 
volumes of State Papers (Despatches). The result is that today my 
collection of Persian MSS. and Marathi printed sources is indis- 
pensable to the students of our mediaeval history, as it has brought 
together in one place the necessary works which are scattered in 
many towns of India and the famous public libraries of Europe 
(India Office, British Museum, the Bodleian, the Bibliotheque 
Nationale of Paris, and the then Royal Library of Berlin, besides 
Kazvini’s metrical history of Nadir Shah of which there is only one 
MS in the world, in Leningrad). Of these last, I have secured photo- 
graphs. In India, the Rampur (Rohilkhand), Hyderabad and 
Khuda Baksh (Patna) Libraries have been thoroughly ransacked 
by me after repeated visits. From the first I equipped myself with 
the very necessary Survey of India maps regardless of cost,—the old 
India Atlas sheets on a scale of four miles to the inch, and in the 
case of certain battle-fields and cities on a still more detailed scale, 
one mile to the inch or even three inches,—such as Lalsot, Talekota, 
Delhi, etc. This old series has now been discarded by the Survey 
Department and replaced by the Degree Sheets (or still more recent 
international scale), but the oldest scientifically drawn map of 
British India is of priceless worth to me, as it gives the result of the 
survey before the Sepoy Mutiny and the Railways changed the face 
of India; the historic but now discarded routes and village names 
are to be found here only.”’ (The Modern Review, January, 1958). 

Historians and research students have always regarded the 
personal library of Sir Jadunath as the rich treasure of source 
materials for the study of the Mughal and the British periods of 
Indian history. The heirs of Sir Jadunath have bequeathed to 
the nation this rich store of historical materials for use at the National 
Library of India. As soon as processed, the Collection will be open 
for use to the scholars who so long have envied the rich Collection 
from a distance, as only a few had access to it for obvious 
reasons. 

Many of the printed books belonging to this Collection may 
be found in other collections and other libraries. But the same books 
have special significance because of their long association with 
Sir Jadunath. The great historian and his critical mind are alive in 
the copious marginal notes in some of these books. The commentaries 
by Sir Jadunath on the pages of these publications will be invaluable 
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guide to the future generations of historians who will use this 
Collection. 


Dr. S. N. SEN CoLiection 


Dr. Sen’s Collection consists of 2,736 titles in 3,620 volumes. 
Of these, 2,307 items are in European languages and of the rest almost 
all are in the Indian languages. This rich Collection of books can 
only be compared with the recently acquired Collection of the late 
Sir Jadunath Sarkar. Anyone who will go through the list of the 
books in the Collection will be greatly impressed by the catholicity 
of interest of the collector. Although Dr. Sen hasstudied history, and 
history of a particular period of India, he has acquired books for his 
library on almost all subjects, viz. Literature, Philosophy, Science, 
Religion, Biography, Geography, Linguistics, Fine Arts, Description 
and Travel, Politics, Economics, etc. The History Section of the 
Collection naturally claims the largest number of books, viz. 951 
titles of which 601 items relate specially to Indian History of the 
Muslim and British periods. Dr. Sen is one of the first scholars to 
utilise the Portuguese sources in original for the study of our history. 
In his Collection are available many of these Portuguese publications 
which Dr. Sen collected with great pains. Dr. Sen’s life-long hobby 
has been nature study and this interest reflects itself in his Collection. 
A considerable number of books on Natural History are available in 
his personal library. A number of sets of journals of different learned 
societies has greatly enriched the Collection. 304 volumes (184 titles) 
of Bengali books similarly represent the collector’s wide interest in 
all things related to culture and learning. 392 volumes (187 titles) 
of Marathi books in the collection are of great value for the study of 
Maratha History. Many of them are extremely rare and such a 
collection of source books on Maratha History is hardly available in 
this part of the country. 

Dr. Sen has acquired his books continuously throughout his life. 
The last acquisitions were of 1958 and the earliest were of the 17th 
century publications. The Collection shows the great care which 
Dr. Sen took in selecting titles for acquisition. Every book in the 
Collection of Dr. Sen will be of great use to the scholars and there 
is nothing which can be discarded or laid aside. 

Dr. Surendra Nath Sen, one of our front-ranking scholars and 
historians, has graciously made over his personal library to this 
Institution for the use of the nation. Dr. Sen was born in East Bengal 
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on July 29, 1890 and was educated at Dacca, Calcutta and Oxford. 
He started his career as a Professor of History and English Literature 
in the Robertson College, Jabalpur, in 1916. He was appointed 
Asutosh Professor of Mediaeval and Modern Indian History and 
Head of the Department of History, Calcutta University in 1931. 
Dr. Sen was appointed Keeper of Records of the Government of 
India (afterwards reorganised as the National Archives of India) 
in 1939, In July 1950 he became the Vice-Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of Delhi. On the occasion of the Centenary Celebrations of the 
Revolt of 1857, Dr. Sen has written an illuminating history of that 
great event which is now considered as an impartial and authentic 
assessment of the Revolt. Since he began his career as a Professor 
in 1916, he was actively associated with many learned societies in 
India and abroad. 


Pror. Varyapurt Pittat COLLECTION 


Being a voracious reader and a devoted scholar, he had built 
during his life-time a choice collection of books and manuscripts. 
The total number of his Collection which is offered to the National 
Library comprises 2,943 books and manuscripts of which 265 are in 
palm leaves. There are 1,543 books in English, French and German, 
and the rest mostly in Tamil, some in Sanskrit (113) and Malayalam 
(16). There are 36 manuscript copies of Tamil literary and gramma- 
tical works, edited by late Prof. Pillai, some of which could be 
published by National Library after little editing. The main subjects 
covered by the Collection as a whole are general Philology, English 
language and literature, History, Philosophy, Tamil language and 
literature. An important feature of the Tamil collection is that it 
contains znter alia, the different recensions of many of the cherished 
Tamil literary works, notably Kamba Ramayanam. The different 
period of the Tamil literary history are well represented by the 
Tamil collection. As can be expected from such a serious scholar 
there are only 20 books on fiction in his Tamil collection. 

Late Prof. Vaiyapuri Pillai (1891-1956) was an outstanding 
lexicographer the Tamilnad had produced during this century. 
He is also remembered with reverence for his many scholarly contri- 
butions which have helped in establishing on a scientific basis the 
chronology of many of the ancient Tamil classics. He brought to 
bear on his studies an unusually keen and analytical mind with a 
high degree of detachment. The publications of classics which he 
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himself edited after having examined and studied all the available 
manuscripts (in palm leaves) were hailed as a great service to the 
cause of Tamil language and literature. The eminence of this great 
scholar can be gauged by the services he rendered as the editor, 
Tamil Lexicon, compiled by the University of Madras (1926-36), 
Head of the Tamil Department in the same University (1936-46), 
Professor of Tamil, University of Travancore (1951-54). He had 
presided thrice over the Dravidian Section of the All India Oriental 
Conference at Banares (1944), Nagpur (1946) and Lucknow (1951). 
He had a great love for Sanskrit in which he was a scholar. 

As this Collection has just arrived in the Library, and has not as 
yet unpacked, a detailed assessment of it has not been possible. 


Tue SAapru Papers 


It was indeed an event in the history of this Library, when in 
the year 1952, it received from the sons of Sir Te} Bahadur Sapru, 
the magnificent gift of a dossier of their illustrious father’s corres- 
pondence consisting of several thousand letters and other papers. 
Sir Tej (born 1872, died 1949), one of the brightest luminaries of 
his times, a doyen of the bar and a veteran of liberal views, came 
into intimate personal contact with almost all the men of his day, 
who were working for the country’s liberation from within and 
outside the existing Government. On the one hand they were among 
the highest in the Government, men like Ramsay Macdonald, Lord 
Irwin, Lord Willingdon and Lord Linlithgow; on the other hand 
there were the national leaders of every shade of political opinion 
and activity, men like Mahatma Gandhi, the Nehrus, Jinnah of the 
Muslim League, Savarkar, Moonje and Shyama Prasad Mookerjee 
of the Hindu Mahasabha, Master Tara Singh of the Akali Dal, 
down to Allama Mashriqi of the Khaksar Party. And always true to 
his self as a Liberal Leader, Sir Tej was friend and confidante of 
every one of them and had significant exchange of views and opinion 
on matters of vital interest to India then under bondage. These 
papers form a record of this great leader’s life-time devotion to the 
services of the country and reveal a broad perspective of India in 
transition covering a period of 45 years up to 1947. Many hitherto 
unknown facts and aspects of some events of national interest, such 
as the Round Table Conferences, the Constitutional Reforms, the 
Interim concept of Federal Government, Cripp’s Mission, etc. are 
obtainable in these papers. As such, this dossier is of immense 
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importance to all those interested in the political and constitutional 
history of India and also in the history of India’s freedom movement. 
This precious and indispensable source material of Indian 
history, after its acquisition and the settlement of terms of the gift, 
has been under due archival treatment. The papers are being 
meticulously collated, arranged and bound into folio volumes, each 
letter being mounted, through high quality in-laying process, on 
durable ‘antique’ sheets with wide margins on all the sides to secure 
the letter from touch of hand and from wear and tear. The first set 
of these, comprising 30 folio volumes covering about 5,000 letters, is 
now accessible to scholars and researchers for consultation and use, 
but on certain terms. The terms are that these papers shall not be 
loaned out of the Library, that one shall have to write formally to 
the Librarian seeking his permission for consulting them, and that 
no quotation from the papers shall be made without reference being 
made to Sarvashri A. N. Sapru, P. N. Sapru and T. N. Sapru. 
The Library has not been content with merely acquiring this 
rich material and treating it physically for preservation. It has had 
every consideration for making its use easy and convenient. There- 
fore, in order to facilitate reference to the accessible bound volumes 
a check-list has been compiled and is now in the press. It gives, 
besides the names of correspondents and the date of letters, an 
indication of the contents of each letter or paper. The arrangement 
is according to the alphabetical order of names and then under 
each name according to the chronological order of correspondence. 
Each name is prefixed by the word To and From with reference to 
Sapru. The following sample entries will reveal the process and the 
merit of the docketing. 
1933 Sept. 30. From: Mahatma Gandhi. Regarding the Harijan 
problem and requesting 
Sapru to narrate his 
experience in London. 
G. 26 
1933 Oct. 3. To: re Communicating the 
correspondent’s experi- 
ence in London after 
attending the Third 
Round Table Confe- 
rence and the Joint 
Parliamentary Commi- 
ttee. G. 27 
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There are at the end of the check-list two helpful indexes, one of 
correspondents and the other of subject and personal name references. 

Scholars have already come to appreciate the great value of the 
Sapru Correspondence and so far many scholars including those 
from foreign countries have consulted it and have taken extracts 
out of it for utilising them in their work. 

We have said that the making over of the Sapru Correspondence 
to this Library was an event in its history. It was so because it 
marked the beginning of a new feature of this Library’s acquisition 
and the consequent new responsibility. In a word, it opened a new 
phase of the Library’s expanding activity in that the Library now 
widened its resources for historical manuscripts and also widened 
its use for archival service. 

It is gratifying to announcc that recently Mrs. Sarojini Naidu’s 
papers have been received in this Library. It is reasonably expected 
that others will follow suit. The deposits of such dossiers of corres- 
pondence belonging to different celebrities of the country will 
immensely add to the Library’s already very rich resources on 
Indian history. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


THE INDIAN NATIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHY DIVISION OF 
THE CENTRAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 


Introduction 

Technically speaking, this chapter on the Indian National 
Bibliography should not find a place in this Volume because the staff 
compiling this Bibliography belongs to a separate organisation 
called the Central Reference Library which is being built up under 
the Second and Third Five-Year Plans. Anticipating the early 
provision of funds for the construction of a central building at 
Delhi to function as the National Central Library of the country, 
the Government of India had envisaged its functions in the field of 
Bibliography and Book Exchange also, not to speak of its many other 
functions of conservation and service to readers when the building 
came into being. Unfortunately, because of certain unavoidable 
reasons the building of the National Central Library has been 
somewhat delayed and will take sometime being realised. But the 
Government felt that the immeasurable benefit of the enactment of 
the Delivery of Books Law should not be frittered away, and there- 
fore, they decided to entrust the Librarian of the National Library 
with the responsibility of compiling the Indian National Biblio- 
graphy in his dual capacity as the Librarian-in-charge of the Central 
Reference Library. The venue for this compilation had to be the 
National Library at Calcutta because that was the only place in 
the country which had, immediately after the enactment of the 1954 
Act, established the Delivery of Books Law Unit, which disciplined 
the receipts under law in systematic function and also kept the 
vigilant eyes on the laws under the Act. The tempo of receipts under 
the law having been achieved, it necessarily followed that the unit 
for the Indian National Bibliography had to work in the context 
of the National Library, Calcutta. Here all the receipts under the 
Law were stocked and arranged systematically. Also the National 
Bibliography Unit had to function in a context of primary reference 
material and technical assistance, which only a large organisation 
hike the National Library could provide. Also the Central Reference 
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Library when it came into being will not be a isolated phenomenon, 
but a part of a National Library system, with close liaison between 
the National Library at Calcutta and the projected National Libraries 
at Madras and Bombay. Because of these reasons, and because of 
the basic importance of this project so closely related to the aims 
and objects of the National Library at Calcutta, this chapter has 
been included in this Volume. 


History 

Among the notable events in the bibliographical history of a 
nation is the compilation of a National Bibliography. The compilation 
of a National Bibliography presupposes a collection of all the books 
published in a specific geographical area at one place. The most 
significant development in the bibliographical history of India took 
place when after the attainment of Independence the Government of 
India enacted the Delivery of Books (Public Libraries) Act, 1954. 
Under the Act every publisher in the country is obliged to send a 
copy of every book to the National Library, Calcutta and three 
other public libraries of India within thirty days from the day of its 
publication. In 1956 the Act was amended to include in its purview 
all periodical publications in the country. Thus, for the first time 
in the history of our country all the publications in the languages of 
India were brought together, which made it possible to plan a 
comprehensive National Bibliography in all the Indian languages 
recognised by the Constitution (excepting Kashmiri) and in English. 
It was at first thought that the compilation of the National Biblio- 
graphy should be entrusted to the proposed Central Reference 
Library. For one reason or another, the establishment of the Library 
has not yet materialised. If the compilation of the bibliography was 
further postponed, it would have meant that the benefits of the 
Delivery of Books Act would be lost during the early years of its 
enactment. It was therefore, decided that the work should be done 
at the National Library, Calcutta, by the staff of the Central Refe- 
rence Library recruited specially for this purpose under the direction 
of the Librarian, National Library. This was done with an under- 
standing that the work would be transferred to Delhi when the 
Central Reference Library is established there. 


Indian National Bibliography Committee 


The year 1955 was a crucial year in the bibliographical history 
of India. The Ministry of Education of the Government of India 
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appointed a committee in 1955 called the “Indian National Biblio- 
graphy Committee’. The Committee was formed to investigate the 
problems confronting the compilers of the National Bibliography 
and to advise the Government of India on the scope, lay-out and 
other technical details. The Committee consisted of Shri B. S. 
Kesavan, Librarian, National Library, Calcutta (Chairman), Shri 
D. N. Marshall, Librarian, Bombay University University Library, 
Bombay, Shri S. S. Saith, Librarian, Ministry of External Affairs, 
New Delhi, Shri Y. M. Mulay, Deputy Librarian, National Library, 
Calcutta, Shri N. M. Ketkar, Librarian, Central Secretariat Library, 
New Delhi, Shri B. Sen Gupta, Assistant Librarian, National Library, 
Calcutta, Shri C. R. Banerjee, Assistant Librarian, National Library, 
Calcutta, Dr. A. K. Ohdedar, Assistant Librarian, National Library, 
Calcutta. The Committee, after a number of meetings during the 
year 1955, laid down the general structure and the principles which 
should govern the compilation of the Indian National Bibliography 
concerning the coverage, script, classification, cataloguing, perio- 
dicity, etc. 


Recommendations of the Indian National Bibliography Committee 

The Committee made the following recommendations: 

(i) The bibliography is to be an authoritative classified record of 
current Indian publications in all the fourteen languages recognised 
by the Constitution of India and in English. It is to consist of all types 
of publications except (a) musical scores, (b) maps, (c) periodicals 
and newspapers (except the first issue of a periodical and first issue 
ofa periodical under a new title, (d) keys to text books, (e) ephemeral 
material, such as, trade catalogues, telephone directories, ‘comics’, 
reports of statutory companies and financial statements, etc., 
literature distributed at fairs and temporary associations, cultural 
bodies and election manifestos, etc. 

(ii) The script of the bibliography will be Roman and the annota- 
tion will be in English. The filiation of entries in it will be unitary 
without division into languages and with the language symbol at 
the bottom of each entry thus enabling a reader to find all books on 
a particular subject in all the languages at one place. The Roman 
script was recommended because the Indian National Bibliography 
was thought of as a universal book of reference for books published 
in India on all subjects and it should have a national and inter- 
national currency. The difficulty in getting the type founts of all the 
languages in one place was also considered in deciding on the script. 
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(iii) The Committee also recommended that the Dewey Scheme 
of Classification be followed as an experimental measure. The chain 
procedure was also recommended in the rendering of Subject Headings 
in the alphabetical index portion. The entries were to be according 
to the A.L.A. Rules for Author and Title Entries, 1949. 

The Report of this Committee was discussed at the Eleventh 
Session of the All India Library Conference and was generally 

. endorsed with a recommendation that alongside the Dewey Numbers, 
the Colon Numbers should also be given. As the professional opinion 
in the country as represented in this Conference was in support of 
this, the Chairman of the Committee, on his own initiative, tenta- 
tively, decided to include the Colon Numbers alongside the Dewey 
Numbers. 


Experimental Fascicule 

On the lines of these recommendations an experimental fascicule 
was published in 1957 and circulated by the Chairman of the 
Committee to the leading Librarians and Library Associations both 
in India and abroad seeking comments and criticisms. The comments 
received were sifted and many suggestions were adopted. The 
example of the British National Bibliography commended itself to 
the editors, as far as format, style, arrangement and technique were 
concerned. Accordingly, though Indian problems of many languages 
and transliteration into one script made the task somewhat formidable 
in the early stages, the decision was taken to conform to the example 
of the British National Bibliography as regards classification, format 
and typography were concerned. As regards the decision on thescript, 
it was arrived at after consultation with scholars of the first magnitude 
like Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterjee. 

The technique of compilation, the difficulties met with during 
work, and the ad hoc solutions arrived at are well described in a 
recent contribution to the Journal of the Indian Library Association 
by two of the staff of the Unit (Sarvashri H. N. Ananda Ram and 
P,. N. Venkatachari). Extracts from this article are given below by 
, the courtesy of the Editor of the Journal. 

“Adapting the Roman script presented many problems of trans- 
literation mostly stemming from regional variations of the names 
of authors. The regional sentiments had to be allowed for in adopting 
the system of transliteration. 

‘Foreign titles in Indian script added to the problems of trans- 
literation. Should it be transliterated with diacritical marks or written 
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title, the place of publication, the name of the publisher and year 
and month of publication, the number of pages, the kind of illus- 
trations, the size, the nature of binding, the price, Colon Classification 
number, the name of the series and other details like notes, annota- 
tions, etc. Wherever a certain piece of information has not been 
ascertained, blank square brackets in the respective places indicate 
the nature of information not available. Whenever no indication is 
given as to the nature of binding it should be taken that the book is 
in sewed paper covers. A shorter entry is given in the alphabetical 
section (index) under the name of the author with short title, 
imprint, price and the class number. The systematic featuring 
(Translation of the final element of the class number to a book which 
appears at the head of every entry) exhibits all the subjects and 
guides the user to the subject arrangement. 


Classification 

“In the light of the experience, it has been found that the Dewey 
Classification is inadequate to express the specific subject, more so, 
in Indian Religion, Philosophy, Geography and description of the 
States of India. In these cases, the device [1] is added to the Dewey 
Class number which is nearest to the specific subject. After [1] 
the name of the specific subject is added as a feature heading. To 
illustrate, 629.14353 means Jet and Rocket Engines, Gas Turbines. 
This is the nearest number that could be assigned to a book on 
interplanetary travel. It is too broad for the specific subject of the 
book. So this device is used to specify the special subject, 629.14353 
{!]—Interplanetary travel. The cases of doubts, arising out of 
Dewey’s interpretation of the location of a particular subject, have 
prompted the compilers to contact the Dewey Classification Editorial 
Committee for clarification. For example, books on India’s Five Year 
Plans presented a problem of assigning an exact number because 
under 309.2 (planning) a note is given directing us to see 338.9 for 
economic policy planning. Again under 338.9 there is a note directing 
us to 309.2 social and economic planning. As the Five Year Plans of 
India include policy as well as execution of it, the compilers could 
not decide the place. The Dewey Classification Editorial Committee 
advised the compilers to put it under 309.230954. In general, it may 
be mentioned that in many places, the 15th edition has been supple- 
mented by the 14th edition for detailed breakdowns (491.4 and 
494.8—Indian languages, 920—-Biographies). As is already stated, 
the Colon Classification numbers are also given with a view to 
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assist many Indian libraries which follow this scheme. This has 
given problems to the compilers especially in respect of the books 
on technology (F), useful arts (M), military science (MV). How- 
ever, this has been solved to some extent with the help of subject 
device which is rather clumsy to apply on all occasions. In a few 
cases where even this could not be done, Dr. S. R. Ranganathan, 
the author of this scheme, has been very frequently consulted. 


Cataloguing 

““Many Government publications baffled the compilers mostly 
in respect of the entry word and collation, more than the general 
publications. In other words, it is often found difficult to decide the 
authorship and describe the physical aspects of these publications. 

“Rendering of Indic names, especially Indian Christian names, 
has been, very often, a problem (Eg. Simon I. S. Bhagyanathan, 
Paul S. Kadambavanam). These names comprise two or three 
individual names, one or two of them being foreign in nature. 
They have been rendered as they are now. 


Index 


“The Indian National Bibliography gives an exhaustive index 
of author, title, subject, collaborators, series, etc. The principle entry 
for a work is normally under its author. Societies, Institutions and 
Governments are considered to be authors of works issued in their 
names. Governments of the country are entered under the name of 
the place. The information given in the author entry is itself adequate 
for most purposes. If the fuller information is required the reader is 
directed to the classified part through the Class Number. For works 
by several authors, the entry in the alphabetical section may be 
found under the editor or the compiler. Entries are also made under 
the titles of works so that a reader who does not know the name of 
the author could find it out under the title. If the reader does not 
know the author, entries under translators, editors and compilers 
would give him the necessary information. 

“This bibliography gives an almost exhaustive index of subjects. 
A special technique has been in use to derive the relevant Subject 
Headings. By this method the classifier has to interpret the Class 
Number into its verbal equivalents in the schedule according to a 
set pattern and to qualify each term with a higher term in the 
hierarchy to provide clarity in context. The interpretation of the 
last digit of the Dewey notation stands for the specific subject of 
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the book. Take for instance, the class number 629.14353 [1]. Applying 
the set rules, we arrive at the specific subject, Interplanetary Travel. 
629. 1— Aeronautics 
629.14—-Aeroplane Design and Construction 
629.143-—Parts and Details 
629.1435—Aircraft Power Plants 
629.14353-—Jet and Rocket Engines, Gas Turbines 
629.14353 [1]—Interplanetary Travel 

“All the relevant index factors are chosen for indexing. In the 
example given above, Aeronautics, Jet and Rocket engines, and 
Interplanetary Travel are indexed with necessary qualifiers. 

Example : Aeronautics 629.1 
Jet engines : Aeronautics 629.14353 
Rockets : Aeronautics 629.14353 
Interplanetary travel 629.14353 [1] 

“Synonyms are also indexed directly to the Class Number, viz. 
Space travel 629.14353 [1]. The one basic disadvantage in this 
method lies in choosing the relevant index factors. In other words, 
the cataloguer is in a dilemma in choosing the term which is likely 
to be sought by the reader. In the example cited above, ‘parts and 
designs’ presents such a problem. A cataloguer ponders whether he 
should index ‘Parts: Aeronautics’, “Design: Aeronautics’. Many 
a time it happens that a reader might approach the subject through 
these terms. This can be overcome only through experience. Subject 
indexing by chain procedure presupposes two important factors. 
(1) Specificity in classification (2) Knowledge of ‘Facet analysis’. 

“Subjects are usually indexed in the plural forms like Birds, not 
Bird. The adjectival combinations are rarely used. ‘Electricity: 
Engineering’ and not ‘Electrical engineering’. This has the advantage 
of bringing all the subjects concerned with a common concept. 


Eg:— 
Electricity : Engineering 621.3 
Electricity : Industries : Economics 338.4 [1] 
Electricity : Physics 537 
Electricity : Welding 671.521 
Authority Files 


“Lot of spade work had to be done in respect of the maintenance 
of the authority files such as author, subject, the feature headings 
(the verbal translation of the Dewey notation in the classified section). 

“These authority files are kept up-to-date in cards of 5” x3” size. 
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Routine 

“Books are received in the Indian National Bibliography Section 
everyday, from the Delivery of Books Law Section of the National 
Library. Books are distributed to the respective language personnel. 
For the purposes of processing, printed cataloguing slips are being 
used. These cataloguing slips, when completed with details, are 
checked and sent for typing. The typed cards are checked against 
the slips and filed for being edited before being sent to the press. 

“It has been found from experience that many of the Indian 
publications play hide and seek in respect of the details that are 
essential for the purpose of recording in this Bibliography. Many 
of the authors and publishers do not give these details. To fill up 
the gap the mimeographed request slips are sent twice a week and 
many of the publishers have responded. Information received is 
incorporated in the relevant places of the entry. 

“The backbone of the compilation of the Indian National 
Bibliography is the publishers’ co-operation. It is unfortunate that 
in India no attempt has been made as yet to have a comprehensive 
list of the publishers of the country. The National Library did take 
a bold step in this direction by compiling a comprehensive list. 
In order to solve this vexed problem, the Indian National Biblio- 
graphy has been giving the list of publishers whose publications 
have been included in the respective volumes, quarterly and annual. 


Cumulation 

“The quarterly issues are cumulated every year for the purpose 
of providing the reader the easy reference to the works included in 
all the four issues. 

“The printing of the cumulated volume of the Indian National 
Bibliography is a very elaborate job and requires a lot of planning 
and preparation. This planning involves two processes. The classified 
section is reproduced by photo-lithography and the index of it is 
printed by letter-press composition. The off-set section of the cumu- 
lated volume is prepared in the following way. Four (one from each 
quarterly) one side printed art-pulls are stripped apart entrywise and 
then pasted on cards which are arranged in the classified order. 
Each strip is either a feature heading or an entry. The strips attached 
to these cards are transferred to standard ruled paper with allotted 
printed surface. Thus a dummy of the bibliography is prepared for 
making the final stage of pasting easier. Then, after careful scrutiny, 
the strips are transferred again in the ruled paper in the order in 
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which the entries should appear in the final copy with the headings 
and the page numbers at the appropriate places. The classified 
parts of the annual volume of the Indian National Bibliography 
1958 and 1959 have been printed by this method and bound with 
the index portion.” 


First Issue of the Bibliography 

The first issue of the Indian National Bibliography comprising 
of books received in the National Library during the last quarter of 
1957 was released on the 15th August, 1958. A copy of the first issue 
was formally presented to the Prime Minister by the Minister for 
Scientific Research and Cultural Affairs and another copy was 
presented to the Chief Minister of West Bengal by the staff of the 
Central Reference Library, led by Mr. Mulay, the Deputy Librarian 
of the National Library. 


Opinions of Bibliographical Experts 

The UNESCO Bulletin for Libraries greeted the appearance of 
the first Annual Volume ‘“‘as a major bibliographical achievement” 
and said that “the problems of collection, of compilation, of trans- 
literation from fourteen languages, were immense and had been 
triumphantly surmounted”’ and said that “other countries embarking 
on the problems of National Library organisation, could do well 
to study the experience at Calcutta.” The Journal of Documentation 
in London, which is considered a Bibliographical Journal of the 
first importance, complimented the Indian National Bibliography 
Committee for having decided on the Roman Script for the Quar- 
terly and Annual Volumes and spoke of it ‘‘as a most welcome 
decision.” It also went on to say “‘that another decision would indeed 
not only have limited the work’s usefulness in India itself, but would 
have made it almost unusable in the West, which would accordingly 
have been almost cut off from the knowledge of the current Indian 
publishing output.” The Librarian of the National Library of 
Switzerland remarked that the Bibliography had ‘“‘a structure which 
corresponds entirely to the recommendations passed by the National 
Libraries of Europe” and he also characterised it as “‘a most decisive 
instrument in the cultural relation between Orient and Occident.” 
Sir Frank Francis, the Director of the British Museum characterised 
it “as a wonderful achievement”, and Mr. Bogatchev, the Director 
of the Lenin State Library, Moscow, spoke of it as taking “its proper 
place in the rank of the best national bibliographies.” Mr. A. J. 
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Wells, General Editor, of the British National Bibliography which 
was the very model for the Indian effort congratulated the compilers 
‘fon the enormous amount of work and thought that had gone into 
this splendid result.” An authority in the American library world, 
Ralph R. Shaw, characterised the publication as “a bibliographical 
event of major magnitude.” It was also gratifying to note that the 
newspapers received it very warmly and typical of the comment 
was the one made by the Statesman of Calcutta, which said “that 
the work put into the enterprise is independently immense ... 
performed in exemplary fashion’”’ and went on to say that this 
compilation, covering the output in twelve languages had put “all 
scholars in the compilers’ debt.” 


Printing of Indian National Bibliography 

The printing of the bibliography has been entrusted to the 
Government of India Press. The classified parts of the Annual 
Volumes for the year 1958 and 1959 were printed by Messrs Eagle 
Lithographing Co. Ltd., by photo off-set from copy prepared by the 
staff of the Indian National Bibliography. The staff of the Indian 
National Bibliography also helps the press in reading the proofs, 
in selection of type-faces and the style of printing. The following 
quarterly and annual volumes of the bibliography have so far been 
printed and published: 


Quarterly Issues Annual Volumes (Bound) 
First issue, Oct-Dec., 1957 Annual Volume—1958 (Does 
Vol. 1, Nos. 1-4, 1958 not include first issue) 
Vol. 2, Nos. 1-4, 1959 Annual Volume—1959 


Vol. 3, Nos. 1-4, 1960 


The successive issues will continue to be published regularly. Volume 
4, No. 1, 1961 and the Annual Volume for the year 1960 are being 
compiled. 


Language Bibliographies 

The scope and price of the Quarterly issues and Annual Volumes 
of the Indian National Bibliography (Roman script) made it difficult 
for private individuals and smaller organisations like District and 
Town Libraries, colleges and schools in India to subscribe to it. A 
view was expressed that the needs of such smaller institutions and 
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individuals might be better served if separate annual bibliographies 
of books in Indian languages were brought out in the script of the 
respective languages. It was also considered that the publication 
of these language fascicules would contribute indirectly to the 
development of the regional languages. With an eye to economy of 
effort, it was decided that the editorial staff of the Indian National 
Bibliography should prepare and edit the manuscripts of the 
language bibliographics also. Accordingly, in January, 1959, the 
Ministry of Scientific Research and Cultural Affairs addressed the 
Chief Secretaries of the different States on the matter and enquired 
whether the State Governments would be prepared to undertake 
the responsibility of printing and publishing the language biblio- 
graphy annually. The response was universally favourable and the 
following bibliographies have been published in the language 
scripts. It must be clearly understood that the compliation in all the 
languages is done centrally at the National Library, the location of 
the Bibliography Unit, and the State Governments only print the 
MSS provided by the Indian National Bibliography Unit. This 
leads to uniformity in standards. 


Language Publisher Volumes published 

Assamese State Central Library, 

Government of Assam. 1959 
Bengali State Bureau of Education, 

Government of West Bengal. 1958 
Hindi Bhasha Vibhag, Government 1958 and 1959 (is 

of Uttar Pradesh. under print) 
Kannada Literary & Cultural De- 

velopment, Government of 

Mysore. 1958, 1959 and 1960 
Malayalam —_ Education Department, 

Government of Kerala. 1958 and 1959 
Oriya Orissa Sahitya Akademi, 1958 and 1959 

Government of Orissa. (combined) 
Panjabi Education Department, 1958 and 1959 

Government of Panjab. (combined) 

(is under print) 

Tamil Controller of Printing and 

Stationery, Govt of Madras. 1958 and 1959 
Telugu State Regional Library, 


Government of Andhra. 1958 
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Urdu Bhasha Vibhag, Government 1958 and 1959 
of Uttar Pradesh. (combined) 
(is under print) 


Gujarati and Marathi bibliographics will be published soon. It has 
been decided to publish the Sanskrit bibliography once in every 
five years. 


Organisational Set-up 

Pending establishment of the Central Reference Library in New 
Delhi, the Indian National Bibliography Unit has started function- 
ing from August, 1955, in the premises of the National Library, 
Calcutta. Since then the Division has been functioning under the 
direction of the Librarian, National Library, who is also the Librarian- 
in-charge of the Central Reference Library and the General Editor 
of the Indian National Bibliography. Subsequently, this organisation 
has been declared as a separate subordinate office under the Ministry 
of Scientific Research and Cultural Affairs. Preliminary arrange- 
ments connected with the planning and compilation of the Biblio- 
graphy were made by the Librarian, National Library, Calcutta 
with the assistance of the language personnel of the National Library. 
So far as the administrative and accounts work is concerned, the 
Librarian was assisted by the Administrative Officer and the Office 
Superintendent of the National Library, Calcutta. At the end of 
1955, a skeleton staff was sanctioned by the then Ministry of Educa- 
tion, to work out an experimental fascicule of the Bibliography for 
scrutiny and criticism by experts within the country and the world 
over. Eighteen months of hard work shaped out the experimental 
fascicule. The first issue of the Indian National Bibliography was 
compiled by the same skeleton staff. At the end of 1958 four addi- 
tional posts of Sub-Editors were created. Since then the Quarterly 
issues of the Bibliography are coming out regularly. After five 
years’ experience with the said skeleton staff the Ministry was 
convinced that for every language one Assistant Editor with Gazetted 
status should be appointed to hold charge of the language units. 
Accordingly fourteen posts of Assistant Editors (C. S. Class II 
Gazetted) were created at the end of 1959. The basic reorganisation 
scheme was, therefore, undertaken during that year. The whole 
set-up of the Indian National Bibliography Division has been 
reorganised into two sections, viz. (2) Editorial Unit and (6) Adminis- 
trative Unit, for the sake of smooth administration and the rendering 
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of better services. The Librarian-in-charge of the Central Reference 
Library is holding the over-all charge of the Indian National Biblio- 
graphy Division. 


Editorial Unit 

The General Editor is responsible for the final editing of the 
manuscripts, taking decisions regarding the technical details and 
policy matters. For editorial work he is assisted by the Assistant 
Editors and Sub-Editors. At present this Unit is made up of 
fourteen Assistant Editors and nineteen Sub-Editors. Each 
language is represented by one Assistant Editor and they compile the 
manuscript of respective languages assisted by the Sub-Editors. 
The daily routine duties of the Editorial staff include (i) receiving 
publicationsfrom the Delivery of Books Law Section of the National 
Library, () sending ‘request slips’ to the publishers to ascertain 
bibliographical details, (iz) classifying by Dewey and Colon Schemes, 
(iv) cataloguing, (v) deriving Subject Headings by Chain Procedure, 
(ot) preparing index entries, (vii) preparing feature headings, 
(vitt) checking typed cards, (zx) filing the cards, (x) preparing list 
of publishers and (x) editing the manuscript for the press. This Unit is 
also responsible for the compilation of the language bibliographies 
published by the respective State Governments. The processes 
involved for editing of the manuscript includes(7) cataloguing the books 
in respective language scripts, (7) writing added entries as there 
are no language type-writers available at present, (#7) preparing and 
translating feature headings, (iv) filing the cards and (v) preparing 
and editing the manuscript for the press. In addition to their normal 
duties the editorial staff is required to help the press in reading the 
proofs, in selecting the proper type-founts and in deciding other 
technical details. 


Administrative Unit 

There was no separate office for the Division until the beginning 
of 1960. The arrangement of the office work was that it was routed 
through the Superintendent (Administrative Division) of the National 
Library, Calcutta. Consequent on the rapid expansion of the 
activities of the Indian National Bibliography Division of the Central 
Reference Library and on the declaration of this organisation 
as a separate subordinate office under the Ministry of Scientific 
Research and Cultural Affairs, the Government of India were 
pleased to create a post of Superintendent for the office at the end of 
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1959. The administrative unit is responsible for the work connected 
with the general administration, organisation, accounts and corres- 
pondence. Apart from the normal office function like the establish- 
ment work, accounts, cash work, general correspondence, stores and 
forms, diary and despatch, the sale of Indian National! Bibliography 
devolved on the administrative unit certain special responsibilities 
viz. (2) making arrangement for the printing of the Indian National 
Bibliography, (i) rendering services to subscribers, (ii) recording daily 
despatch of the copies of Quarterly issues and Annual Volumes, 
(tv) handling of public money received on account of sales proceeds 
of the Bibliography and (v) accounting the receipt of the sales 
proceeds. The Administrative Unit is also responsible for the sales 
promotion activities. This Unit assists the Librarian-in-charge, 
Centrat Reference Library with the following staff strength. 

One Superintendent 

One Senior Assistant 

One U. D. Clerk 

One Stenographer 

Nine L. D. Clerks/Typists 

Four Record Attendants 

One Daftary 

Two Peons 

The work of the unit is supervised by the Office Superintendent. 


Statestees : 


The following tables of statistics will reveal the progress of work 
in various activities of the Indian National Bibliography Division. 


Annexure—I : Language-cum-subjectwise statistics of publica- 
tions included in the Indian National Biblio- 
graphy, Annual Volumes 1958 and 1959. 

Annexure—II] : Language-wise cumulated statistics of publica- 
tions recorded during the years 1958, 1959 and 
1960. 

Annexure—II] : An up-to-date statement showing the names 
of foreign countries who subscribe to the 
Indian National Bibliography. 

Annexurc—IV : Year-wise staff strength for the Indian National 
Bibliography Division. 

Annexure—V _ : Budget grants for the Indian National Biblio- 
graphy Division. 


A. 1958 Volume 


LANGUAGE-CUM-SUBJECTWISE STATISTICS OF PUBLICATIONS INCLUDED IN THE 
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INDIAN NATIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHY, ANNUAL VOLUMES 


PART I—GENERAL PUBLICATIONS 





General Philosophy Religion 


Social 




















Languages Languages Science Technology Fine Literature. History. TOTAL 
Works Sciences & Useful Arts Arts Geography & 
Biography 

1 2 i cer: § a ae; 8 9 10 ii 12 
Bengali 31S 50 56 41 37. —~Ot«:«“C«*“T 16 650 140 1,081 
English 57 80 124 691 144 174 186 49 198 220 1,923 
Hindi 16 54 82 279 102 140 124 39 848 171 1,855 
Kannada 5 17 19 26 5 23 21 19 134 45 314 
Malayalam 9 7 39 37 3 10 17 8 390 47 567 
Marathi 4 57 48 80 36 22 38 14 350 144 793 
Oriya 2 5 10 2 13 8 1 3 86 8 138 
Panjabi 2 11 16 18 it 1 22 2 125 26 234 
Sanskrit 1 22 84 \ 27 2 4 7 60 3 au 
Tamil 8 28 40 51 20 28 36 8 293 66 578 
Telugu 15 20 66 41 7 18 30 18 409 61 695 
Urdu Nil 2 33 8 2 6 21 Nil 159 22 253 
Total =—st=<“‘«‘iSSCCG 611 1,290 421 469 537 183 3,702 953. 8,642 


N.B.—The Assamese and Gujarati Publications have not been included due to non-availibility of the requisite personnel at that time. 
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B. 1959 Volume PART I--GENERAL PUBLICATIONS 
“Languages General Philosophy Religion Social Languages Science Technology Fine Literature History, TOTAL 
Works Sciences & Useful Arts Arts phy & 
Biography 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 H 12 
Asamesee 2 43 @ 4 6 “3. 2 2— 6 I 101 
Bengali 31 34 42 56 31 39 29 16 654 131 1,063 
English 58 107 103 579 100 149 174 38 133 147 1,588 
Gujarati 4 18 27 3 7 7 29 5 217 43 391 
(3 quarter- 
Hindi 25 58 92 197 70 102 103 34 680 193 crea 
Kannada 7 9 26 48 5 19 16 15 219 27 391 
Malayalam 10 5 30 25 5 6 27 9 360 48 525 
Marathi 9 27 39 75 40 26 33 17 284 111 661 
Oriya 4 4 1 4 10 6 7 4 125 12 187 
Panjabi Nil 4 10 2 2 1 il 2 68 10 110 
Sanskrit 2 14 26 Nil 16 3 3 2 72 2 140 
Tamil 15 16 26 51 29 31 352 7 207 43 460 
Telugu 21 19 71 19 7 13 22 14 267 27 480 
Urdu 1 8 17 15 6 2 12 3 156 33 253 
‘Total “189°—:«SC(‘“ :*S*«*dC« 8 70” 503. :i«d6BC“(<‘é‘éC«COBCCtC(“‘«i‘éi 7,904 
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GC. 1960 Volume PART I—GENERAL PUBLICATIONS 
Languages General Philosophy Religion Social Languages Science Technology Fine Literature History, | TOTAL 
Works Sciences & Useful Arts Arts Geography & 
° Biography 

Ts. 2 3 4 “5 6 7 0 OB 10 I 12 
Assamese eee Sa eae Nil “5 NI 2 50 ae 
Bengali 40 21 40 46 22 35 29 19 629 118 999 
English 52 90 99 611 126 189 198 33 113 187 1,698 
Gujarati 7 28 61 64 12 24 34 10 265 58 563 
Hindi 27 47 68 171 89 68 35 16 700 127 1,368 
Kannada 6 13 22 32 3 20 18 12 123 33 282 
Malayalam 21 13 32 24 7 ll 24 15 395 67 609 
Marathi il 23 539 62 20 23 34 Wl 275 138 656 
Oriya 5 4 4 7 19 4 3 1 99 17 163 
Panjabi 1 2 12 26 7 1 5 5 103 12 174 
Sanskrit 3 7 42 t 9 Nil 3 4 29 3 101 
Tamil 15 ul 19 44 23 34 33 13 257 68 517 
Telugu 10 12 41 34 12 18 19 16 229 39 430 
Urdu 1 2 34 7 5 4 i Nil 152 18 234 
Total | 202 274 595 41,193 354 436 «+466 157 3,419 892 7,868 
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Languages General Philosophy Religion Social Languages Science Technology Fine Literature _ History, TOTAL 

















Works Sciences & Useful Arts Arts y 

Biography 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 
Bengali 1 Nil 2 i 12 2 4 i | 3 37 
English 21 3 + 1,007 17 33 310 mY Nil 48 1,455 
Hindi 2 Nil Nil 103 6 6 41 6 14 15 193 
Kannada Nil Nil Nil 4 Nil 2 2 ! 3 Nil 12 
Malayalam Nil Nil 1 6 2 4 3 1 8 Nil 25 
Marathi Nil Nil Nil 16 Nil 1 8 1 3 I 30 
Oriya Nil Nil Nil 1 Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 1 
Panajabi Nil Nil Nil 1 Nil Nil 13 Nil Nil Nil 14 
Sanskrit Nil 6 Nil 1 3 Nil Nil I Nil Nil i 
Tamil Nil 3 Nil 13 Nil 1 Nil 2 12 2 33 
Telugu Nil Nil Nil 6 1 2 4 3 4 1 21 
Urdu l Nil Nil 5 Nil Nil 1 Nil 3 1 18 | 
Total 25 12 7 1,174 41 51 386 28 48 71 1,843 


N.B,—The Assamese and Gujarati publications have not been included due to non-availability of the requisite personnel at that time. 


Bb 1959 Volume 
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PART II—OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 





























Languages General Philosophy Religion - Social Languages Science Technology Literature Hist ‘ : TOTAL 
Works Sciences & Useful Arts Arts Gpanty & 
Biography 
1 2 7 3 + 7 3 i 7 6 ; 7 -_ ‘ aon 9 =e 10 n ee 12 . 
Assamese Nil ‘Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 
Bengali 2 1 H 5 1 Nil 3 2 2 5 22 
English 24 Nil 2 1,160 20 42 318 19 2 78 1,668 
Gujarati Nil Nil Nil 33 Nil Nil 3 Nil Nil Nil 
(3 quarter- 
lies only) 
Hindi 6 6 2 140 39 20 §2 9 14 19 307 
Kannada 1 Nil Nil 8 Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 9 
Malayalam Nil Nil Nil 6 Nil 1 1 Nil Nil 1 9 
Marathi Nil Nil Nil 39 2 Nil 4 Nil Nil Nil 45 
Oriya Nil Nil Nil 1 Nil Nil 2 Nil Nil Nil 3 
Panjabi Nil Nil Nil 7 Nil Nil 8 Nil Nil Nil 15 
Sanskrit ! 3 3 Nil 1 Nil Nil Nil 1 Nil 9 
Tamil Nil Nil Nil 9 4 + 2 1 3 1 24 
Telugu Nil Nil Nil + Nil Nil 1 Nil Nil Nil 5 
Urdu Nil Nil Nil 3 3 Nil 2 Nil Nil 2 10 
Total ==—o34#SS~*~«* “HO 141570. 67 396 °¢~C*<“i«‘“C (!:O”tCidGSCi«é« 
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Cc 1960 Volume PART II—OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 
“Languages General _ Philosophy Religion 7 Social Languages Science : Technology _ *F ine. Gterature ~ History, TOTAL 
Works Sciences & Useful Arts Arts Geogaahy & 
Biography 

1 2 3 4 5 6 z 8 9 10 11 12 
‘Amemee282|©=©6=C«~éai‘i‘“‘C;NMO!O!O!OOM 1 Nil Ni 2 1 Nil Ni C=C 
Bengali 1 Nil Nil 17 1 Nil 3 Nil Nil i 23 
English 21 1 3 848 1 56 491 22 Nil 27 1,469 
Gujarati Nil Nil Nil 23 2 1 5 Nil Nil Nil 31 
Hindi 9 Nil Nil 120 Nil 19 10 2 12 8 210 
Kannada Nil Nil Nil 6 Nil 1 Nil Nil Nil 2 9 
Malayalam 2 Nil Nil 8 2 1 2 Nil Nil 2 7 
Marathi Nil Nil 1 43 2 Nil 3 1 1 1 52 
Oriya Nil Nil Nil 6 1 Nil Nil 1 Nil Nil 8 
Panjabi Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil cil Nil 
Sanskrit 1 Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 1 
Tamil 3 1 Nil 7 1 Nil 6 Nil 4 1 23 
Telugu 1 Nil Nil 3 1 Nil Nil Nil Nil 1 6 
Urdu 1 Nil Nil 4 2 Nil Nil 1 Nil 1 9 


Total 40 2 4 1,086 13 78 552 28 17 44 1,864 


ut 
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LANGUAGEWISE CUMULATED STATISTICS OF PUBLICATIONS RECORDED DURING THE YEARS 
1958, 1959 & 1960 

Tings chaps 1958 1959 1960 Grand 

pel Ped Tout PCO EECom PCO om 
Asamesc se 101 101 74 6 80 “181 
Bengal 1081 37 1118 1063 22 1085 999 23 1022 3,225 
English 1923 1455 3378 1588 1668 3256 1698 1469 3167 9,801 
Gujarati . . 391 36 427 563 31 594 1,021 
Hind: 1855 193 2048 1554 307 1861 1368 210 1578 5,487 
Kannada 314 19 326 391 9 400 282 9 291 1,017 
Malayalam 567 25 592 525 9 534 609 17 626 1,752 
Marathi 793 30 823 661 45 706 656 52 708 2,237 
Oriya 138 \ 139 187 3 190 163 8 171 500 
Paryabs 234 14 248 110 15 125 174 174 547 
Sanskrit 2u1 i 222 140 9 149 101 1 102 473 
Tamil 578 33 61 460 24 484 517 23 540 1,635 
Telugu 695 21 716 480 5 485 430 6 436 1,637 
Urdu 253 1 264 253 10 263 234 9 243 770 








Total 8,642 1,843 10,485 7,904 2,162 10,066 7,868 1,864 9,732 30,283 
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Australia 
Bagdad 
Bulgaria 
Canada 
Ceylon 

China 
Czechoslovakia 
Denmark 
Ethiopia 
France 


Germany 
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Annexure — IT 


AN UP-TO-DATE STATEMENT SHOWING THE NAMES OF 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES WHO SUBSCRIBE TO THE 
INDIAN NATIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


Hongkong 


Holland 


Hawaii 


Indonesia 


Israel 


Italy 


Japan 


Malaya 


Newzealand 


Pakistan 


Philippines 


Singapore 

South America ‘ 
South Africa 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
Thailand 

U.K. 

U.S.A. 
U.S.S.R. 

West Africa 


West Indies 


N.B. The list does not include the names of foreign 
countries who purchase the bibliography 


direct from the book-sellers. 


Designation 


“General Editon 
Asstt. Editor 
Superintendent 
Sub-Editor 

Senior Asstt. 

Upper Division Clerk 
Stenographer 

Typist 

Lower Division Clerk 
Record Attendant 
Daftary 


Peon 
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YEAR-WISE STAFI STRENGTH FOR THE INDIAN NATIONAL 
BIBLIOGRAPHY DIVISION OF THE CENTRAL 
REFERENCE LIBRARY, CALCUTTA, 


No. of posts 


1955-56 1956-57 1957-58 1958-59 1959-60 1960-61 


{ 
1 


15 


1 


25 


1 
I 


1 


25 


1 
1 


2 


33 


1 1 1 


1 14 14 
1 1 

19 19 19 
1 1 

1 1 1 
i 

4 4 4 
2 4 o's 
4 4 | 4 
1 1 

2 2 2 
3 © Blts«*SB 


*The Librarian, National Library, Calcutta is the General Editor of the Indian 
National Bibliography. He is also the Librarian-in-Charge of the Central Reference 


Library. 


THE INDIAN NATIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHY 


DIVISION OF THE CENTRAL REFERENCE LIBRARY. 


Pay of Assistant 
Editors 


Pay of Sub-Editors, 
Ministerial Staff 
and Class—IV 
Staff 


Allowances: D.A., 
D.P., H.R.A., etc. 


Furniture & Equip- 
ments 


Office Expenses, & 
Misc. 


Books 


Lump sum provision 
for New Scheme 


Service & Private 
Postage Stamps 


Annexure—V 
BUDGET GRANTS FOR THE INDIAN NATIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHY 


1955-56 1956-57 


6,000 3,000 


34,000 39,600 


26,000 27,400 


10,000 12,000 


6,000 ‘12,000 
3,000 5,000 
1,000 1,000 





86,000 _1,00,000 


1957-58 


39,020 


28,380 


8,500 


4,100 
5,000 


14,000 


1,000 


1,00,000 


1958-59 


2,475 


35,825 
25,340 
2,000 


2,660 
1,200 


1,000 
70,500 





1959-60 


3,500 


59,000 


38,000 


6,000 


12,000 
5,000 


2,000 


1,25,500 
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1960-61 


51,500 


54,600 
72,700 
6,000 


12,500 
3,000 


3,000 


2,03,300 
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APPENDIX I 
FACTUAL DATA ABOUT THE CALCUTTA PUBLIC LIBRARY 


(a) Income and Expenditure of the Library from 1849-1872 


For cach period of six years from 




















1849 
to 
1854 
‘4 5 
RECEIPTS 

1. Subscriptions 67,126 
2. Other ordinary income 10,043 
77,169 
3. Lapsed shares 3,119 
80,288 
4. Govt. paper sold 1,979 
GRAND TOTAL 82,267 

1 2 

DISBURSEMENTS 

5. Books, periodicals & newspapers 41,450 
6. Establishment 26,408 
7, Other Charges 11,225 
79,083 
8. Govt. papers bought 3,542 
82,625 
9. Surplus or excess of 5 over 11... 1,205 


Opening balance 
Closing balance 


1855 
to 


1860 


66,492 
7,600 


74,092 
2,800 


76,892 


76,892 











1861 
to 
1866 


to 
1872 


4 


62,993 
8,705 
71,698 
3,505 


75,203 
1,585 


76,788 


28,363 
34,379 
9,119 


71,861 
4,460 
76,321 
3,342 


Govt. 
Security 


8,920 
16,000 


+7,080 





5 


[Ss] 


31,577 
27,682 
10,411 


69,670 
936 


70,606 
8 
Total 


10,982 
17,327 





2,83,457 
18,604 


3,02,061 
5,051 


3,07,112 





2,95,044 
11,819 


3,06,863 
7,017 
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(b) The Staff of the Library 


1, In 1836 
The Librarian .. Rs. 107 0 0 
Assistant soy) ©6544 0 OO 
Sircar aot as$ 8 8 0 
Daftary ke 9s 6 60 
Hurkaru rer 6 0 96 
Durwan S36, o aa 5 8 O 
Farash wk. “ie 5 5 9 
Total establishment charges .. Rs. 192 13 0 
2. Im 1849 
Rs. As. P. 
Baboo Peary Chand Mittra, Librarian 120 0 0a month 
Baboo Caleekrishna Ghose 
Ist under Librarian 36 0 0 i 
Baboo Prosono Chunder Paulit, 2nd a 25 0 0 oe 
Baboo Nobinkisson Bose, 3rd 33 15 0 0 3 
Baboo Gobind Chunder Paulit, 4th +3 1509 0 fat 
Baboo Ramnarain Dass, Cash Keeper 1400 ee 
4 Sirkars (Ramram, Woomachurn Chatterjee, Lochun Mietry 
and Thocordass Goopt) at Rs. 6 a month 24 0 0 os 
Shaik Amambux, Dufftory 8 0 0 - 
2 Durwans Radhanauth & Gungadeen & one under the House 
Committee 18 0 0 3 
3 Hurkuras Cabel, Sobadar, and Nusseroodeen, at 54 per month 16 8 0 - 
Kumaroodeen Farash 5 8 0 7 
Parabdi and Chokoo, Ditto at 5, per month 10 0 0 3 
Biste 100 a 
Matur 5 3 
3 Paunka Wallas at 4 Rs. a month are employed from March 
to October which comes to ; 0 Oa _ month 
316 5 3 
(c) The salary structure from 1849-1872 
In 1849 As existing As revised in As drawn 
before 1866 in 
revision in Minimum Maximum 1872 
1866 
Rs. Rs. Rs Rs. Rs. 
Librarian a3 120 200 200 200 120 
Sub-Librarian zi 36 65 55 75 75 
Assts. to Sub-Librarian 55 95 75 90 62 
Cash-keeper ae 14 20 30 36 12 
225 380 360 to 401 269 
Servants a 834 79 
3084 348 
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(d) Categories of Books purchased 1858-1872 








Theolo; History Total Poetry French Perio- Misc. Total 
Philosophy Biography novels works — dicals 
Grammar Travels 
Pure & East 
Applied Indies 
Sciences 
Professional 
works etc. 
1858 73 175 248 130 12 a 23 413 
1859 221 217 438 228 14 22 44 724 
1860 13 155 268 207 16 7 19 510 
1861 109 145 254 126 14 9 17 411 
1862 68 124 192 80 3 2 20 295 
1863 102 133 235 126 15 53 22 398 
1864 139 60 199 120 9 55 30 358 
1865 79 108 183 114 18 57 34 349 
1866 109 175 284 113 29 52 20 446 
1867 108 181 289 123 9 46 31 452 
1868 107 266 373 154 3 40 22 542 
1869 71 167 238 117 11 64 20 386 
1870 120 124 244 120 9 50 12 385 
1871 79 138 217 123 13 74 31 384 
1872 90 151 241 101 14 98 22 378 


(¢) Subscriptions & Privileges 


Upto February From From 
P 1849 March January 
a) 1849 to 1866 to 
a Decembe1 December 
F 1865 1873 
2 No. of sets No. of sets No. of sets 
Cet 
z all x ae r 9 | - $ iy ! a 4 
4 i "Ss ‘ : a a t 
a3 3 & or ae a ae 
oi 2 3 = 2 9 J! a ne 
a ee Se ae Se ee 
x, & 5 i) is & § 6 oe Fs o's 
O;' 4 a me ,Oj;4) a B\O1A Oo 
Rs. 
Ist Class Sub- 
scription 6 1 1 1 3 4 1 1 6 4 1 2 7 
(old 
2nd_sg, +5 4 1 or Vy 62 SD TD Se oS Rb OS 
new) 
3rd sy $5 2 1 (oldonly) O I 2 (old) 0 2 2 0 0 2 


4th PA 53 1 (grade did not exist) 1 (old) QO 1. (grade abolished) 
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(f) Types of Books used by the readers 


NuMBer oF Sets No. of No. in 
— Periodicals Total Subscribers Ist and 
General Novels 2nd 
Literature classes 
2 3 4 5 “6 9 
1847 5,142 10,436 4,197 19,775 203 
1849 6,040 11,416 4,105 21,561 265 125 
1852 9,130 13,697 5,037 27,864 390 147 
1865 7,249 10,387 8,751 26,387 310 122 
1867 6,576 13,609 6,663 26,848 235 122 
1870 6,586 10,052 9,545 26,183 233 198 
1871 7,290 9,767 10,793 27,850 201 115 
1872 5,988 10,313 10,379 26,680 177 114 


(g) The Revised Grades recommended in 1873 
Librarian .» Rs. 80 rising to Rs. 100 by annual increments of Rs. 10. 
2nd Asst. .» Rs. 30 rising to Rs. 50 by annual increments of Rs, 10. 
3rd Asst. «» Rs. 16 (fixed). 
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OPENING OF THE IMPERIAL LIBRARY 
INTERESTING SPEECH BY THE VICEROY 


Yesterday afternoon at half past four, His Excellency the Viceroy 
opened the New Calcutta Public Library. The ceremony took place 
in the General Reading Room, which was crowded. On a dais 
arranged for the occasion were the Lieutenant-Governor and a 
representative gathering of gentlemen. The room looked very hand- 
some and the well-filled book shelves, electric light and general air 
of learning and comfort promised well for the student and the 
general reader who is to profit by the conveniences afforded by the 
Library. The rules and conduct of the Library have been modelled 
on those of the British Museum and as there are nearly a lakh of 
books, chiefly of history and reference, it should prove invaluable. 
The arrangement of the rooms is excellent. The ground floor is to 
be used mainly as a store-room, on the first floor is a hall, where 
there are glass cases containing valuable documents and papers. 
Beautiful illuminated letters from the Kings of India, a copy of the 
“Times” announcing the victory of Waterloo and plans of old 
Calcutta are among the curiosities. Beyond the Hall are private 
Reading Rooms for students, and facing the Strand is the big Read- 
ing Room. The building has been thoroughly renovated and looks 
very handsome. Mr. Macpherlane from the British Museum, is to 
have charge of it. 

At half past four, His Excellency, accompanied by Lady Curzon, 
arrived, and Mr. Risley read the Regulations of the Library. His 
Excellency’s speech that gave a history of the negotiations for the 
opening of the Library and its objects was loudly applauded. On 
this particular afternoon the steam boats on the river were “frequent 
and free with their whistles that were of every tone from the shrill 
to the deep muffled bass.” Lord Curzon commented on the noisy 
interruptions which, he feelingly remarked, did not promise well 
for studious quiet. The Lieutenant-Governor, in thanking the 
Viceroy for the splendid work he had done for the city also mourn- 
fully alluded to the loud braying of the denizens of the Hughli. He 
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referred to the miserable squalid state of the Library before the 
Viceroy took it in hand and was warm in his appreciation of the 
work that had been done. His Excellency before the proceedings 
closed said the matter was now in the hands of the citizens, and 
begged them not to allow the project to fail by starving it with 
indifference. 

The Viceregal party then went over the building and the interest- 
ing function closed. The Library will be open during the afternoon 
on all holidays, and from to-day, the public will be able to avail 
themselves of its privileges. 


THE VICEROY’S SPEECH 


His Excellency the Viceroy who was received with applause then 
rose and said: 

Ladies and Gentlemen,—The Resolution which has been read 
out by Mr. Risley will have given you all a general idea of the object 
that I have had in view in creating or rather in recreating this 
Library in its present form. But I may perhaps fill in a few details, 
so as to make the general effect of the picture more clear. When I 
came out to Calcutta four years ago, one of my first undertakings was 
to visit the Government offices and public buildings of this city in 
order to see what they were like, and how the work was conducted 
inside them. In the course of four years I have now seen them nearly 
all, except the jail which by an accident I seem to have reserved for 
the end. I heard that there was a Public Library, and that it was 
located in a building known as the Metcalfe Hall. So one afternoon 
I paid this place a visit. I found that the lower storey was occupied 
by an institution known as the Agri-Horticultural Society, which 
had collected there a number of glass bottles and jars on shelves 
containing seeds and specimens, and some rusty implements and 
ploughs. I dare say they were very useful in their own way and 
place. But it seemed to me that they were singularly out of place 
in the Metcalfe Hall, while I heard that their somewhat dismal 
appearance found its reflex in the financial position of the Society 
itself which was also in a state of what is sometimes described as 
genteel decay. Then I walked upstairs to this floor which belonged 
to the Calcutta Public Library, and I found the shelves in these 
rooms, not I may say the present shelves, which are entirely new— 
filled with books, the majority of which had parted company with 
their bindings, while the room in which we are now met was occupied 
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by a few readers of newspapers and light fiction, whose tenancy of 
the Library was freely disputed by the pigeons who were flying about 
the inside of the room, and evidently treated it as their permanent 
habitation. Both of these experiences had a rather disquieting effect 
upon me. Then at about the same time I visited the Home Depart- 
ment, and I found stacked there in a crowded and unsuitable building 
the large library of books belonging to the Government of India 
and known as the Imperial Library, practically accessible to none 
but officials, unless for purposes of local study or reference, and 
unknown to the public at large. Putting together these various 
experiences, it seemed to me an obvious duty to work for some sort 
of amalgamation, and thereby to give to Calcutta, what the chief 
city of a great province with a population of a million of people, 
itself also the capital of the British Empire in India, ought most 
certainly to possess, namely, a Library worthy of the name. It also 
seemed to me that this building erected in memory of a distinguished 
British Statesman, and situated in the heart of the business quarter 
of the town and in close proximity to the public offices, was the very 
place for such an institution, and that it was a pity to see it given up 
to pigeons, plants and ploughs. I therefore, through the medium 
of the late Sir John Woodburn, who helped:me very warmly in my 
project, approached the Council of the Agri-Horticultural Society 
and the shareholders of the Public Library, to ascertain whether 
they would be willing to part with their interests, such as they were, 
in the building, and to allow Government to resume full possession. 
After prolonged negotiation, this was satisfactorily arranged. The 
rights of both parties were acquired by purchase by the Government 
of India, and an Act was subsequently passed to validate the transfer; 
the Metcalfe Hall was taken over; a Librarian was procured from 
England, and arrangements for the constitution of the new Library 
were seriously taken in hand. These have now been in progress for 
nearly two years. The building has been entirely renovated, and 
refurnished, the collection of books from the Government Library 
has been brought over, and placed in its new habitation, and the 
enormous number of books in the old Public Library has been exa- 
mined, weeded out, and rearranged. The total number of books in 
the Library is now a little short of 100,000. The Government of 
India has created a staff, and provided an annual sum for their 
payment, for the upkeep of the building, and the purchase of new 
books; and now at last, after two years of incessant work here, we are 
introducing our child, I hope a robust as well as a learned child, to 
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the Calcutta public, and inviting them to take notice of her and patro- 
nise her now that she has made her bow to the world. (Applause). 
Next let me say a few words as to the Library in the form in 
which we have arranged it and the manner in which we hope that 
it will be used. The lower floor, which is rather dark and obscure, 
we have utilised exclusively for purposes of storage, and there will 
be kept all the books not in ordinary use, with ample room for 
adding to their number for many years to come. The whole of this 
upper floor we have devoted to the current uses of the Library. 
We have a room for the Librarian, another for his staff and atten- 
dants, another for private students who want to study or to write 
by themselves, and finally we have the room in which we are assem- 
bled, which has been fitted up as the Reading Room of the Library. 
It has been organised on the same lines as the Reading Room of the 
British Museum, in which I have spent not many happy days alone, 
but many happy months of my life; that is to say all around the walls 
is arranged a good Library of Reference Books which visitors will 
be able to take down and study at their leisure, while an application 
to the attendants will procure them any other work in the Library 
that they may desire. The general idea of the whole Library is that 
it should contain all the books that have been written about India 
in popular tongues, with such additions as are required to make it 
a good all-round library of standard works of reference. At this 
stage I want to make clear that it is not intended to be, and cannot 
from the nature of things be, a Lending Library or a Public Library 
in the sense that the London Library is the former, or the English 
Free Libraries the latter. In the first place, we have not the resources 
or the space to convert it to such an object. Secondly, there are 
already other libraries in Calcutta in the clubs and elsewhere which 
largely satisfy those particular requirements. Thirdly, it is the 
experience of Lending Libraries in India that books are taken very 
little care of by the borrowers, that they suffer very much from the 
climatic conditions, and are frequently returned in the last stage of 
debility or decay; and, lastly the experience of all Free and Lending 
Libraries, which was entirely borne out by that of the former Public 
Library here is that 70 per cent of the books that are taken out are 
fiction, and fiction alone. Now it has never been my object to create 
a Library of fiction in Calcutta. Such a library tends to provide a 
desultory pastime rather than a serious incentive and helpmate, 
and admirable as are the merits and uses of fiction, I should not have 
thought myself justified in spending the money of Government on 
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the maintenance of an institution for the propagation of that form 
of literature exclusively or in the main. Our rules, which Mr. 
Risley has read out, do not prohibit the taking out of books. Apart 
from the right of the proprietors of the old Metcalfe Library, which 
have been safeguarded in the deed of Transfer, we have also provided 
for the borrowing of books under conditions to be laid down by the 
Council. But we regard the Library in the main as a place to which 
people will resort as they do to the British Museum in London, or 
the Bodleian in Oxford, to pursue their studies under agreeable 
conditions with every assistance that pleasant surroundings and a 
polite and competent staff can place at their disposal. 

We have tried as far as possible to meet the convenience of the 
busy world of Calcutta. We realise that therefore there are many 
inhabitants of the city, both European and Indian, who will not be 
able to get here during the business hours of the day, and who may 
perhaps even not be able to get here during the working days of the 
week at all. For the convenience of these classes we have arranged 
that the Library shall be kept open every day up till 7 p.m. and have 
provided electric light accordingly, and that it shall also be opened 
on Sundays and other holidays from 2 to 5 p.m. I hope that these 
arrangements will prove suitable to the public. If they are found to 
be inadequate or inappropriate in practice, we shall be ready to 
modify them, since the whole venture upon which we are embarking 
is somewhat in the nature of an experiment in Calcutta, and we 
must learn as we proceed. 

It only remains for me to commend this enterprise to the favour- 
able attention of residents in and visitors to this place. To the former, 
I hope to have furnished a well equipped and comfortable resort to 
which they may turn for any information about India that is con- 
tained in printed books. The latter will, I hope, come to regard this 
Library as one of the most interesting and creditable institutions of 
our metropolis, while I further propse to show, for the edification of 
both classes, historical objects and documents in glass-cases in the 
entrance hall and galleries. For myself I may add that it will be a 
proud and happy reflection if I am able to say that I found Calcutta 
without a library worthy of the name and left it with first class and 
well organized institution. (Applause). In the scurry of modern life 
people do not seem to find much time to read, and sometimes none 
at all to think. But in this peaceful retreat let me provide a spot where 
the student may explore the records of the past, where the business 
man or official may furbish up his knowledge of the present, and 
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where the speculative intellect may perhaps divine the secrets of the 
future. Just as many a reader in the Bodleian Library at Oxford has, 
I am sure, blessed the name of Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, its 
original founder, and of Thomas Bodley, its restorer and second 
parent, so possibly some day will some future scholar, as his “magnum 
opus” takes shape at these tables, rejoice that the opening years of 
the 20th Century attempted to do for literature and learning in the 
capital of India what the 19th Century had too long ignored. With 
these words I will now declare this Library open. (Applause). 

The Hon. Mr. J. A. Bourdillon, in proposing a vote of thanks 
to the Vireroy, said: 

Your Excellency, Ladies and Gentlemen,—It is my pleasing duty 
for the second time within a few weeks to express on behalf of those 
present here, and on behalf of the people of Calcutta, our cordial 
thanks for what Your Excellency has been pleased to do for this 
city. (Applause). 

Little more than a month ago His Excellency gave material proof 
of the interest which he feels in the city of Calcutta and its past 
history by presenting to the community the stately monument which 
commemorates one of the most tragic incidents in the eventful story 
of the British in India. To-day he has declared open this noble 
Library under auspices so entirely new, and conditions so altered, 
that it may with perfect justice be considered a new institution. 

Those who knew the Calcutta Public Library in its old days before 
the magic wand of the reformer had been waved over it, will hardly 
recognise the Institution to-day. Dirt and disorder indescribable 
reigned supreme; it was almost impossible to find a book or to read 
it in comfort when found; the surroundings were sordid beyond 
measure and birds nested in all the rooms. Now all this is changed 
—the quiet order and comfort of these halls invite to study, and bring 
back to our recollection memories of happy hours spent in College 
or University libraries or in that paradise of the student, the Reading 
Room at the British Museum. 

Both these monuments—the new Public Library and the Holwell 
Obelisk—bear eloquent testimony to the catholicity of His Excel- 
lency’s interests, and to the vigour and energy in carrying to conclu- 
sion projects for the public good which we have learnt to associate 
with the name of Lord Curzon. (Applause). 

We believe that both will endure long after all here have passed 
from the scene, and I now tender once more to Your Excellency the 
grateful thanks of those who are here to-day, of the present citizens 
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of Calcutta, and of the many generations of students yet to come 
who will throng these cool halls and bless the name of their founder. 
{Applause).* 

* The Englishman, January 31, 1903 
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Maulana Abul Kalam Azad’s Speech at the Opening Ceremony of the 
Library at its New Home in Belvedere on Ist February, 1953. 


When the Council of the National Library invited me to open 
it formally in its new home, my mind naturally went back to my 
first contact with it some 48 years ago. This was in 1904 when I was 
a boy of about 16. I had completed my studies, and according to 
the prevailing practice in our traditional system of education, was 
lecturing to a group of students on various subjects. I came to hear 
that the Buhar Collection of the Library contained a rare copy of 
Al Beruni’s famous work—Al Qanun. Accompanied by a friend, 
Mirza Fazal-ud-Din Ahmad, who later published my book, Taskara, 
{ went to the Library. It was, as you no doubt remember, then 
known as the Imperial Library and was housed in Metcalfe Hall. 
It was necessary to secure a reader’s permit and Mirza Fazal-ud-Din 
was given one without any comment. When, however, he asked for 
a pass for me, the Library Assistant looked at me intently and 
enquired about my age. I said, I was about 16. On hearing this, he 
refused to give me a permit as he said no one below 18 was allowed 
to be a reader of the Library. Mirza Fazal-ud-Din interceded on 
my behalf and said that whatever my age was I was already a 
Professor in Logic, Philosophy and Muslim Law, I should therefore 
be given the facility to use the Library, if need be by making an 
exception to the rule. I looked at the Library Assistant and felt 
that he was not inclined to believe the statement. Mirza Fazal-ud- 
Din tried to see the Librarian but unfortunately he was not available. 
My first effort to gain admission to the Library thus ended in failure 
and I returned home in disappointment. 

Some years later, when one of my personal friends, a great 
scholar, Harinath De, became Librarian, the entire wealth of the 
Library became available to me and I burrowed among its treasures. 

18 
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I do not know to this day whether I violated any rules, but I must 
confess that often I took home with me not only rare books but also 
precious manuscripts which I kept till I had an opportunity of 
copying them. 

I am glad that it should be my privilege today to throw open 
to all who wish to use it, the doors of a library which were closed 
to me 48 years ago. 

Now that the National Library has found a permanent home 
in this palace after its sojourn in various more or less illsuited houses, 
I cannot help recalling to your mind the memory of the man who 
laid the first foundation of its future greatness. Lord Curzon has the 
same place in the history of the British Viceroys as has Lord Dal- 
housie in the history of the Governor-Generals of the East India 
Company. One created the situation which led to the great outburst 
of 1857. The other pursued a policy which was responsible for a new 
and intense national struggle. Whatever be our judgement on 
Curzon’s political activities, I cannot but remember today his words 
when on January 30, 1903, in declaring the Imperial Library open, 
he said: 

“It will be a proud and happy reflection if I am able to say 
that I found Calcutta without a Library worthy of the name 
and left it with a first class and well-organized institution.” 

I am sure you will all agree with me that the hope which he 
then expressed has found its fulfilment today. 

It is curious that about the same time that Curzon opened the 
Imperial Library, he also unveiled a monument built for the alleged 
victims of the Blackhole of Calcutta. History is no respecter of persons, 
and it is significant that while the Imperial Library opened by him 
not only exists but has developed into a national library, the monu- 
ment he built to a myth has been swept away by the passage of time. 

I do not want to bore you with details about the arrangements 
in the library or the different types of books, magazines and news- 
papers that it contains for the service of the public. All these will 
be available to you in the Jubilee Volume that is being published 
by the Library on this occasion. I would only like to draw your 
attention to the fact that when Curzon opened the Imperial Library, 
the number of books was less than a hundred thousands, while 
today the collection numbers more than seven and half lakhs of 
books and manuscripts. I realise that even this is not enough and 
that national libraries in other countries have far richer collections. 
Ihave, however, every hope that the Library will continue to expand 
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and will, in course of time, rival the splendid libraries of Europe 
and America. The Government of India will spare no pains in this 
behalf and have already increased the annual grant for new pur- 
chases. I may also refer to the action already taken by the Govern- 
ment to secure for the Library a valuable collection of Chinese 
classics as well as the literature of different Indian languages. 

I may, at this stage, pay a tribute to the munificent donors who 
have presented collections to this library. The first name that 
occurs to me is that of Munshi Sadruddin of Buhar. He was Mir 
Munshi of Mir Jaffar and also held a responsible position under 
Shah Alam. His memory will, however, be cherished, not for the 
political office that he held, but because of his love of learning. 
He laid the foundation of the Buhar Library in Burdwan and 
collected precious manuscripts of all types. His collection, which 
is now one of the valuable possessions of this Library, contains the 
12th century manuscript of Al Beruni’s Al Qanun* to which I referred 
earlier. This has on it the Seal of Fazil Khan, a famous Amir of Shah 
Jahan, who later became Prime Minister of Aurangzeb. Fazil Khan 
was not only a statesman but also a great engineer. After the Shalimar 
gardens in Lahore were built, it was discovered that the engineers 
had forgotten that the Ravi flowed on a lower level and hence 
water could not be obtained from it. Fazil Khan, through his 
ingenuity and skill, constructed a system by which the water was 
raised to the level of the garden. If therefore the Shalimar blooms 
to this day, the credit goes to Fazil Khan’s skilful engineering. 

Among recent donors, pride of place must go to the sons of 
the late Asutosh Mookerji. They have made a gift of his entire 
collection of some 75 thousand books, covering all domains of 
human knowledge, to the National Library. I hope that other rich 
patrons of learning will seek to emulate these examples. 

When I visited the British Museum, what impressed me most was 
its Reading Room. Here was a vast hall, full of earnest men and 
women devoted to the pursuit of knowledge. There was an atmos- 
phere of silence and dignity which marked it out immediately as a 
true temple of learning. Any one who had to speak did so in a hushed 


* The Maulana’s reference to Al Beruni’s classic came as a surprise, as to the best 
of our knowledge this manuscript was not in the Buhar collection. After this remark 
a very thorough search was made and there was no record at any time of this book 
having been in the Library. The only conclusion is that the Maulana, as a great scholar, 
had visited many libraries in India which are repositories of rare manuscripts in Persian 
and Arabic. We know that a manuscript of this classic is at Aligarh and another at 
Hyderabad. It is probable that he might have looked at one of them and must have 
fancied that he came across that in the Library.—Librarian. 
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voice so that others might not be disturbed. I have often felt that 
we must create the same conditions and atmosphere in our reading 
rooms and libraries. When I first came to the new home of the 
National Library, I felt that in what was formerly the Ball Room of 
the palace we have a Reading Room which can, if only we wish, 
create the atmosphere and conditions of the Reading Room in the 
British Museum. 

Old residents of Calcutta will, I have no doubt, welcome the 
transformation of what was a citadel of power into an abode of 
learning. Formerly, this palace was the preserve of state dignitaries 
and bureaucrats; today it is a temple of learning for whoever seeks 
to worship at its alter. Formerly, it was a place which imposed 
decisions on the people regardless of what they wished or needed; 
today, it is a storehouse from which the nation can derive its intellec- 
tual sustenance in accordance with its wishes and needs. The noble 
building and grounds which formerly catered for the proud rulers 
of the land will, henceforth, be the resort of even the humblest 
seeker of knowledge and truth. 

When I first walked through the halls of this place and saw its 
spacious lawns, I was reminded of a famous quatrain of Hafiz of 
Shiraz. Once before, in opening the Delhi Public Library, I referred 
to these lines. They, however, seem so appropriate to the National 
Library that I cannot help quoting them once again: 

Du yari Ziraku Waz Badai Kuhan du mani 
Faraghati u Kitabi U gushai Chamni 

Man in Maqam ba dunya U aqbat na deham 
Agarche dar Paim Uftand Khalq anjamani. 

Two wise friends: two jugs of mellow wine: Leisure sweetened 
with books: and a corner of a garden. 

If I can have these things, I would gladly give up all other 
pleasures of the world here and hereafter. 

Books you will find here in plenty. Two friends also should not 
be difficult to find. The lovely garden stretches before you, and you 
can choose for yourself a lonely corner. I must, of course, say with 
regret that the fourth condition of the poet cannot be satisfied; but 
I hope that your imagination will supply the deficiency ! 
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Reading Room Rules 


1, The Reading Rooms are open on all working days (including 
Saturdays) from 9 a.m. to 8 p.m. and from 10 a.m. to 5 P.M. on 
Sundays and other holidays notified by the Library. The Reading 
Rooms remain entirely closed on (i) Independence Day, (ii) Republic 
Day and (iii) Mahatma Gandhi’s Birthday. 

2. Admission to the Reading Rooms is free to all persons not 
less than 18° years of age, and holding Reading Room tickets. The 
age limit is relaxable at the discretion of the Librarian. 

3. Tickets are issued on applying to the Librarian on the pres- 
cribed form and on producing suitable references*. In the case of 
students, recommendations of the Principals or Professors of their 
Colleges will be required. The Librarian may, however, accept 
any recommendation he considers proper. Applicants shall produce 
evidence of age, if required. 

Note.—Tickets will not be forwarded by post. 

4. Tickets are non-transferable and are valid for three years from 
the date of issue. In case the ticket is lost a duplicate ticket may be 
issued to him on his applying on the prescribed form and on payment 
of a fee of Re. 1.00. The reader will be responsible for any misuse of 


*Footnote to Rule 3.—The undermentioned persons are eligible to get tickets in 
their own names without producing any reference, and to recommend others for the 
same purpose. It is to be understood that no recommendation shall be made except 
on behalf of a person personally known to the recommender :—- 

(1) Members of the Central and State Legislatures; 
(2) Councillors and Aldermen of the Corporation of Calcutta, and the Chief 
Executive Officer thereof; 
(3) Members of District Boards; 
4) Municipal Commissioners; 
(3) Advocates and Solicitors; 
6) Fellows of Universities ; 
7) Principals and Professors of Colleges and Members of the Teaching Staff of 
the Universities (in case of students only) ; 
(8) Gazetted Officers; 
(9) Honorary Magistrates; 
(10) Head Masters of recognised High Schools (for teachers working under them 


only); 
3} Editors of Leading Papers and Periodicals; 
(12) Registered Medical Practitioners; : 

13) Managers and Proprietors of Firms of known repute (for their employees only) ; 
14) Members of the National Library Council; 

15) Permanent Members of the Superior Staff of the National Library; and 

(18) Members of the Board of Secondary Education. 
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his lost ticket. A fresh application complete in all details as provided 
in the prescribed form will be necessary for the renewal of the 
expired ticket. 

5. Persons wishing to make use of the Reading Rooms for mere 
reference will be admitted on the grant of a “temporary ticket”, 
holding good for the day of issue. 

6. Tickets shall be shown at the gate and again, if required, 
to any member of the staff. 

7. A reader wishing to use a book beyond one day could have 
it “kept out” for him on making a request to that effect to the 
i/c of the Reading Room counter; but each book shall not be so 
“kept out” for more than one week, 

8. No one shall remove from the Reading Rooms any book 
belonging to the Library. ‘ 

9. Tracing is forbidden except when special permission has 
been obtained for the purpose. 

10. Any publications which owing to their bulk or the brittle 
condition of their paper or for any other reason cannot be safely 
given for consultation in the Reading Rooms shall be supplied 
only at the discretion of the Assistant Librarian, Reading Rooms. 

11. Publications, the paper of which has become brittle, shall 
not be consulted under a fan. 

12. Umbrellas, sticks, parcels, etc., shall not be taken into the 
Reading Rooms, but should be deposited with the orderly at the 
gate of the Reading Rooms, and a number-token should always 
be taken for them. Readers shall not take into the Reading Rooms 
their own books without the special permission of the Assistant 
Librarian. 

13. Cases of unnecessary delay in the supply of books requisi- 
tioned from the Stack Room or inattention on the part of the 
staff should be brought to the notice of the Librarian. 

14, Persons found mutilating the pages of books or periodicals 
or otherwise damaging them shall have to make good the loss and 
they shall be debarred from the use of the Reading Rooms in future. 

15. Readers found violating any of these Rules, or misbehaving 
in any way, or disturbing other readers by conversation or other- 
wise, shall not be allowed to remain in the Reading Rooms, and 
their tickets are liable to forfeiture. 

16. Any change of address during the validity of the Reading 
Room ticket should be notified to the Assistant Librarian, Reading 
Rooms, immediately. 
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Rules for the Issue of Books on Loan 


The lending out of books shall be regulated by the following 
rules, supplemented by such bye-laws as may be in force at any time: 

1. The Lending Section will remain open on all days from 
9 a.m. to 8 P.M. and from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. on Sundays and other 
holidays notified by the Library except on (i) Republic Day, 
(ii) Independence Day and (iii) Mahatma Gandhi’s Birthday when 
it is completely closed. 

2. Books will be lent free of any fee or subscription to members 
of the public not less than eighteen years of age, residing in any 
part of India on their depositing as security a sum of money enough 
to cover the value of books lent or even a higher amount, if the 
nature of the books lent so demands. The Librarian is empowered 
to waive this condition in such cases as he thinks fit. Regular borro- 
wers may deposit a lump sum as a security to avoid the necessity 
of changing that amount with every transaction. The deposit 
money must always be paid in advance. 

Notr—In calculating the price of foreign publications a shilling 
will be taken as equivalent to a rupee and a dollar to six rupees. 

3. The minimum amount acceptable as security is Rs. 10-00 
and in the case of additional deposit the minimum amount accept- 
able is Rs. 5-00 or multiples thereof. 

4, The refund of security money shall be governed by Rules 
specially framed for the purpose. 

5. Books required by Government Departments for departmental 
use and by recognised institutions, will be issued without any 
deposit. The loans in the case of recognised institutions will be 
made only at the discretion of the Librarian. 

6. Any proprietor of the former Calcutta Public Library shall 
be entitled, when resident in Calcutta, to take out books from 
among those transferred from that Library to the National Library, 
subject to the restriction that he shall not have in his possession at 
any time more than six works or twelve volumes. 

7. No book that for the time being forms part of the Reference 
Collection in the Reading Room, or any book valuable for its 
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rarity, or its illustration, shall be lent out without the special per- 
mission of the Librarian, who in cases of doubt shall refer the question 
for the orders of the Council. 

8. Unbound periodicals and journals as well as books which 
cannot bear the strain of transit will not be lent out. 

9. Except with the special permission of the Librarian no book 
shall be issued on loan until three months after it has been acquired. 

10. Except with the special permission of the Librarian no person 
shall have in his possession at any time more than two works or 
six volumes. 

11. Books lent may be kept for a period of one month, which 
period may be extended at the request of the borrower either written 
or verbal; but in no case shall a book be allowed to remain with the 
borrower for more than two months at a stretch. Books lent are 
liable to be recalled before the expiry of this period. 

A period of seven days will be allowed to mofussil borrowers 
for postal transit in addition to the normal loan period of one month. 

The written applications for extension of loan period must 
reach the Library seven days before the expiry of the due date for 
return. 

12. The cost of the carriage of books from and to Calcutta shall 
be borne by the borrower. Books will be forwarded per V.P.P. for 
postage, and no money or postage stamps will be accepted to cover 
the forwarding charges. 

13. A book lost or damaged in any way by a borrower shall 
have to be paid for by him. If a book is not paid for or returned 
after a due notice is served, it may be replaced at his cost. If it is 
not procurable from the market, the Librarian is empowered to 
forfeit his entire deposit and the borrower may be debarred from 
further use of the Library. 

14, A late fee of Re. 0-06 nP. per day, per volume will be charged, 
if books are not returned within the prescribed period. A borrower 
shall not be allowed to borrow books again unless he has paid the 
late fee due from him. 

If he does not pay the late fee within two months from the 
date of return of the books, it will be deducted from his deposit 
without notice. His membership is liable to be cancelled after such 
deduction. 

15. Every depositor will get a borrower’s ticket and he will be 
responsible for all books borrowed on that ticket. 

In case the ticket is lost, a duplicate ticket may be issued to 
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him on his applying in the prescribed form and on payment of a fee 
of rupees two only. The borrower will be responsible for any misuse 
of his lost ticket. 

16. The cash counter for the purposes of Deposits, Withdrawals, 
Late fees, etc., will remain open from 10 a.m. to 3 p.m, except on 
Sundays and other holidays notified by the Library. 


Rules Governing the Refund of Borrowers’ Deposit Money 

1. If books borrowed from the Library by a borrower are not 
returned after due notice, a sum equal to the value of the books in 
question, or higher than that as determined by the Librarian, if 
those happen to be either out of print or unprocurable, shall be 
deducted from the amount deposited by him. 

2. The amount deducted from a borrower’s deposit money, 
referred to in Rule 1 above, shall ordinarily be utilised in replacing 
the lost book unless it was decided not to do so, in view of the fact 
that the book was either not available in the market, or a duplicate 
copy was already in the possession of the library. In the latter case 
the amount recovered from the borrower of the book shall be 
credited to the Government treasury as departmental receipt. 

3. In case the balance, if any, left after making the deduction, 
referred to in Rule 1, is not claimed within two years from the date 
on which books were lent out, the whole amount of the balance 
shall be regarded as forfeited by the borrower; provided that such 
forfeiture shall not take effect without notice, three months before 
the expiry of the said period. The balance of the amount unclaimed 
under this Rule shall remain in deposit account of the Library. 

4, No claim to money deposited by a borrower will be enter- 
tained unless the borrower’s ticket and the receipt for the deposit 
is produced duly receipted on its back, and that over Revenue 
stamp of 10 nP. if the deposit exceeds rupees twenty. 

If the ticket is lost, a sum of Rs. 2-00 will be payable by him. 

5. Cases where a deposit receipt is alleged to have been lost 
shall be covered by items 4 and 5 of the bye-laws. 

6. Refund of deposits of Rs. 30-00 or more shall be paid by 
cheque. 
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Sections of the Proposed Bibliography of Basic Publications on Indology 


OOnN NH oP ON 


. Anthropology 

. Antiquities (Proto-history and pre-history) 
. Ancient history (before 712 A.D.) 
. Mediaeval history (712-1764) 

. Modern history (1764-1858) 

. British rule (1858-1947) 

. Independent India (1947- ) 

. Archaeology 

. Numismatics 

. Epigraphy 

. Palaeography 

. Architecture 

. Fine Arts (Painting, Fresco, Music) 
. Sculpture 

. Iconography 

. Constitutional history 

. Economics 


Politics 


. Flora 

. Fauna 

. Geology 

. Geography 
. Medicine 
. Sociology 
. Psychology 
. Education 


Philosophy 


. Religion 

. Women 

. Sanskrit language and literature 

. Bengali 29 » ” 

. Urdu and Persian language and literature 
. Tamil language and literature 
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34. Telugu language and literature 
35. Kannada language and literature 
36. Malayalam language and literature 
37. Assamese language and literature 
38. Oriya language and literature 
39. Bihari language and literature 
40. Hindi language and literature 
41, Gujarati language and literature 
42. Marathi language and literature 
43. Biography 

44, Encyclopaedias 

45. Directories 

46. Periodicals 

47. Gazetteers 

48. Census 

49. Bibliographies 

50. Linguistics 

51. Meteorology 

52. Mineralogy 

53. Agriculture 

54. Law 

55. Science (incl. Mathematics) 

56. Engineering 


Year 


1951 


1953 


1953 
1953 


1953 


1953 


1954 
1954 


1954 
1955 
1956 


1956 


1957 
1957 
1958 
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Exhibitions 


Place 


National Library 


National Library 
Santipur, West Bengal 
Osmania University, 
Hyderabad 

Jullunder, East Punjab 
Baidyabati, West Bengal 


Malda, West Bengal 
National Library 


National Library 
National Library 
National Library 


Delhi 


National Library 
National Library 
Delhi University 


Occasion 


The presentation of some valu- 
able American books to the 
National Library by the U.S. 
Consulate. 

The Golden Jubilee Celebrations 
of the Library. 

The Bengal Library Conference. 
Tenth All India Library 
Conference. 

The Book Festival and Library 
Seminar organised by the Punjab 
Book Festival Committee. 

The opening of a new building 
for the Baidyabati Public Library 
Bengal Library Conference. 
Ninety-fourth Birthday of 
Gurudev Rabindranath Tagore. 
The United Nations Photographic 
Exhibition. 

Carey Exhibition of Early Print- 
ing and Fine Printing. 

Eleventh All India Library 
Conference. 

Exhibition organised by the 
Sahitya Akademi on the occasion 
of the 9th Session of the UNESCO 
General Conference. 

$1857” Celebrations. 

All India Writers’ Conference. 
Forty-sixth Indian Science 
Congress. 


Year 
1959 


1960 


1961 


Sl. No. 


10. 


11. 
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Place Occasion 
Jabalpur First All India Congress of 
Zoology. 
National Library Third All India Tamil Writers’ 


National Library 


Yr. of 
Pubn. 
1903 


1906 
1908 
1909 


1910 


Conference. 


Exhibition of Books Published in 


the Netherlands and Dutch pain- 


tings. 


APPENDIX VII 
List of Publications 
Description 


Catalogue of books in the Reading Rooms 
with Supplement and Index. 

Directions for the arrangement of the 
Author Catalogue of the Imperial 
Library. 

Author Catalogue of printed books in 
European languages with a supple- 
mentary list of Newspapers, Vol. 1 
(A-L) 

-do- Vol. 2 (M-Z) 

Hints to Readers. 

List of books and articles on Assam, 
Sikkim and Bhotan. 

Catalogue of books in the Reading Rooms 
with Index (2nd ed.) 

Subject Index to the Author Catalogue, 
Vol. 1 (A-L) 

Catalogue of Indian Official Publications, 
Vol. 1 (A-L) 

Subject Index to the Author Catalogue, 
Vol. II (M-Z) 

Catalogue of Maps and Plans in the 
Imperial Library. 


No. of 
Pages 


66 


10 


547 
272 
315 


72 


268 
Si. No. 


12. 


13, 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


20. 
21; 


22. 
23. 
24, 


25. 
26. 


27. 
28. 


29. 


30. 


31, 
32. 
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Yr. of Description No. of 
Pubn. Pages 
1911 Guide to the Imperial Library (7th ed.) 16 


1913. Rules for compiling the Catalogues of 
printed books, maps, etc., in the 
Imperial Library. 45 
1915 Catalogue of Arabic, Persian and Urdu 
books in the Imperial Library (Arabic 
books). 22 
1917. Author Catalogue of printed books in 
European languages. First Supplement 


Vol. I (A-L). 370 
1918 -do- Vol. If (M-Z) with Appendix 345 
1921 Catalogue Raisonne of the Buhar Library, 

(Persian Mss.), Vol. I. 382 
1923 -do- (Arabic Mss.), Vol. II. 619 
1929 Subject Index, First Supplement. 575 
1939 -do- Second Supplement. 360 
1941 Author Catalogue of printed books in 

European languages, Vol. I (A-B). 519 
ss Author Catalogue of printed books in 

Bengali language, Vol. I (A-F). 282 
1942. Author Catalogue of printed books in 

European languages, Vol. II (C-E). 517 
1942 Author Catalogue of printed books in 

European languages, Vol. III (F-H). 508 
1943 -do- Vol. IV (I-L). 419 
- Author Catalogue of printed books in 

Bengali language, Vol. II (G-L). 321 
1944 “Tarikh-i-Harat”—History of the city of 

Harat. 821 
1951 Catalogue of Sanskrit, Pali & Prakrit 

books, Vol. I (A-G). 333 


1952 National Library of India: A pamphlet 
printed on the occasion of Dr. H. C. 


Mookerjee’s visit. 16 

1953 Author Catalogue of printed books in 
European languages, Vol. V (M). 624 
iy Golden Jubilee Souvenir Volume. 58 


3 Adult Education: A Bibliography of Select 
Books. 68 


Sl. No. 
33. 


34. 
35. 


36. 
37. 
38. 


39. 


“40, 
41. 
42. 
43. 


44. 


45. 


46. 


Yr. of 
Pubn. 
1954 


1955 


1956 


1957 
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Description 


Author Catalogue of printed books in 
European languages, Vol. VI (N-P). 

Early Printing in India: A compilation. 

The Carey Exhibition of Early Printing 
and Fine Printing. 

Author Catalogue of printed books in 
European languages, Vol. VII (Q-R). 

Catalogue of Sanskrit, Pali & Prakrit 
Books, Vol. II (H-Q). 

Catalogue of Periodicals, Newspapers and 
Gazettes, Vol. I. 

Exhibition of Manuscripts, Books, Process 
of Illustration, Objects D’Art and Folk 
Painting. 

1857” Centenary Exhibition of Printed 


\" Books, Documents and Illustrations. 


1959 


1960 


9 


1961 


Asutosh Collection: Catalogue of Printed 
books, Vol. I—Fine Arts, etc. 

Author Catalogue of printed books in 
Bengali language, Vol. IIT (M-R). 

Author Catalogue of printed books in 
European languages, Vol. VIII (S). 

Indian Scientific & Technical publica- 
tions. Exhibition 1960: A Bibliography 
compiled by the National Library, 
Calcutta; published by the C.S.LR., 
New Delhi. 

Bibliography of Indology, Vol. I, Indian 
Anthropology. 

Author Table for Indian names. 


N.B.—[Item Nos. 1-18 are out of stock}. 


Catalogues. 


AnnuaJ Report, 1903— In progress 


In Press 


269 


No. of 
Pages 


532 
10 


41 
316 
425 


285 


98 
67 
246 
491 


607 


408 


290 
263 


1. Author Catalogue of printed books in Bengali 


language, Vol. IV (S-Z). 


2. Author catalogue of printed books in European 


languages, Vol. TX (T-V). 
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3. Asutosh Collection Catalogue of printed books, 
Vol. 1i—Literature. 


Bibliographies. 4. A Bibliography of Indology, Vol. 1—Indian 


1835 


1836 


1841 
1844 
1890 


1891 


1899 


1902 
1903 


Botany. 

5. -do- Vol. Iil—Bengali language and 
literature. 

6. Check list of the Sapru Correspondence. 

7. A Bibliography of Dictionaries and Encyclo- 
paedias in Indian Languages. 

8. Index Translationum Indicarum. 


APPENDIX IX 
Chronology of Events 


The citizens of Calcutta assembled at a meeting in the Town 
Hall on the 31st August and resolved to establish a public 
library in the city. 

The Calcutta Public Library was opened to the public on 
the 2lst March, at_the residence of Dr. F. P._ Strong, 
13, Esplanade Row.. 

The Library was removed to Fort William in the month of 
July. 

In the month of June the Library was shifted to the Metcalfe 
Hall. 

The Municipality of Calcutta agreed to bear the expenses for 
the maintenance of the Calcutta Public Library. 

Imperial Library was formed by an integration of a number 
of departmental libraries and its use was restricted mainly to 
the officers of the Government. 

Lord Curzon visited the Calcutta Public Library. 
Catalogue of books and serial articles relating to languages 
was published. 

Imperial Library (Indentures Validation) Act was passed. 
The Imperial Library was opened to the public on the 30th 
January by Lord Curzon. 


1904 


yb 
1923 


1926 


1929 


1930 
1931 
1932 
1935 


/ 
(1941 


1946 


4 948 


* 1949 


19 
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Author Catalogue of books in European languages, in two 
volumes, was published. 
Subject index to the Author Catalogue Vol. 1 was published. 
The work of shifting the Library from Metcalfe Hall to the 
Esplanade premises started in the month of November. 
Richey Committee was appointed to enquire into the affairs 
of the Imperial Library. Its main recommendations were: 
(1) The Imperial Library should be a Copyright Library. 
(2) The Library should continue to be located in Calcutta. 
(3) The cost of maintenance of the Reading Rooms should 
be met from the Provincial revenues. 
The Government of Bengal contributed a sum of Rs. 20,000 
for the maintenance of the Reading Rooms in accordance 
with’ the Richey Committee’s recommendations. 
The shelf-listing of books in European languages began. 
The Library Council asked the Librarian to prepare a scheme 
for converting the Imperial Library into a copyright one. 
The Government of Bengal reduced its grant from Rs. 20,000 
to Rs. 16,000. 
The first Library Training Class conducted by the Imperial 
Library started on the Ist of July. 
The Library was shifted to the Jabakusum House. 
The work of binding books began for the first time through 
a private agency on contract system instead of at the 
Government of India Press, Calcutta, as was done before. 
Author Catalogue of printed books in European languages 
(cumulated volume) Vol. I (A-B) was published. 
Author Catalogue of printed books in Bengali language 
Vol. I (A-F) was published. 
New Cataloguing scheme for compiling or bringing up-to- 
date the various catalogues of the Library was sanctioned 
by the Government of India. 
Shifting of the Library from the Jabakusum House to the 
Esplanade premises began. 
The name of the Library changed by the Government of 
India to ‘National Library”. 
The work of re-shifting the Library from the Esplanade 
premises to Belvedere was started towards the end of the 
ear. 
Sir Asutosh Mukhopadhyay Collection was received in the 
Library. 
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‘ 1950 Ramdas Sen Collection added. 
Re-organisation of the Library on functional basis. 
The Library undertook the task of compiling the Bibliography 
of Indology. 
Adoption of the A.L.A. Rules for cataloguing books in 
European languages. 

1951 The Summer training Course in Librarianship conducted 
by the Bengal Library Association was held at Belvedere with 
Library’s co-operation. 

A tentative mimeographed Bibliography on Indian Anthro- 
pology published. 

Temporary posts of the cataloguing scheme made perma- 
nent and distributed among various sections. 

Exhibition of American publications was held. 

Catalogue of printed books in Sanskrit, Pali and Prakrit 
(Vol. I) published. 

Librarian’s tour of South India for the purpose of securing 
systematic and regular accessions of official and institutional 
publications. 

1952 Shri B. S. Kesavan, the Librarian, visited the United States 
as a guest of that Government under the Leader Exchange 
Programme to see the working of the libraries in that country. 
On the 22nd July, Dr. H. C. Mookerjee visited the 
Library at Belvedere. 

Smt. Pramila Deshingkar (Mrs. Pramila Datar), a 
Technical Assistant of this Library, visited Australia to take 
part in the Librarianship Seminar organised under the 
auspices of the Australian Government. 
‘ Gift of a dossier of Sir Te] Bahadur Sapru’s correspondence. 

*1953 The celebration of the Golden Jubilee of the Library as also 

the formal throwing open to the public of the new home of 
the Library by Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, the Minister for 
Education, Government of India. 

Catalogue of printed books in European languages Vol. V, 
Letter M published. This Volume contains entries upto 
Dec., 1950. Indian authors are entered under the 
surnames. 

The Library of the Academy of Sciences, Leningrad, started 
sending useful Russian books including the Russian Ency- 
clopaedia and translations of the Ramayana and Maha- 
bharata. 


*1954 


“1954 


1955 


1956 
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Reading Rooms and Lending Sections were opened on 
Sundays and holidays. 


* Gift of Dr. Barid Baran Mukherjee Collection. 


Dr, Luther H. Evans, the Director-General of the UNESCO 
and his party visited the Library. 

The Delivery of Books (Public Libraries) Act, 1954, was 
passed on May 21. 

The Library co-operated with the Sahitya Akademi in 
compiling the National Bibliography of outstanding books 
published during the period 1900 to 1953. The Librarian is 
the Technical Adviser of the Project. The Library took up 
the responsibility of compiling the sections on English, 
Sanskrit and Oriya publications of the Bibliography. 

His °Excellency Marshall Josif Broz Tito, President of the 
People’s Republic of Yugoslavia, honoured the Library by 
paying a visit. 

The Films Division of the Ministry of Information and Broad- 
casting produced a documentary film on the activities of the 
Library. The public evinced keen interest in the film which 
primarily focussed on the wealth of materials in the Library 
for study and research. 

The Librarian organised the Indian National Bibliography 
Unit of the proposed Central Reference Library at the 
National Library. 

Accession of 4,254 books and 107 periodicals under the 
India Wheat Loan Educational Exchange Programme. 

His Royal Highness the Crown Prince of Laos and party 
visited the Library. 

Justice William Orville Douglas, Judge of the Supreme Court, 
USS.A., visited the Library. 

The old-unit staff quarters in the Belvedere estate were 
converted into an annexe of the Stack Room. 

Shri B. S. Kesavan, Librarian, was deputed by the Govern- 
ment of India to Paris to attend the meeting of experts 
convened by the Director-General of the UNESCO at Paris 
in February to consider the preparation of International 
Agreements on Exchange of Publications. 


» The Delivery of Books (Public Libraries) Amendment Act, 


1956, was passed on December 29. Newspapers and 
periodicals registered as newspapers were now to be delivered 
to this Library. 
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Library became a depository for the selective publications of 
the Government of Canada. 

Catalogue of Periodicals, Newspapers, Gazettes, Vol. I was 
published. 

Shri Benoyendra Sen Gupta, Superintendent, Cataloguing 
Division I, was deputed to U.S.A., for training in Bibliography 
under the India Wheat Loan Educational Exchange ‘Pro- 
gramme. On his way home he visited London to study the 
working of the British National Bibliography. 

His Imperial Majesty Haile Sellassie I, the Emperor of 
Ethiopia and party visited the Library. 

The members of the Indian Parliament, as members of the 
Sub-Committee E & F of the Estimates Committee visited 
the Library in November for the purpose of studying closely 
the working of the Library. 

His Holiness Dalai Lama visited the Library and donated a 
set of Kanjur (Bkah-hgyur) in Tibetan language consisting 
of 100 volumes. 

First volume (Fine Arts) of the classified Catalogue of the 
Asutosh Collection was published. 

Shri B. N. Bandyopadhyaya Chaudhuri, Technical Assistant, 
Binding Section, was deputed to U.S.A., for special training 
in book preservation and book binding methods, under the 
India Wheat Loan Educational Exchange Programme. 
The Library became a depository for the publications of the 
International Labour Organisation and the International 
Court of Justice. The International Monetary Fund 
has also agreed to send some of its publications to this 
Library. 

Mr. John Alden of the Boston Public Library, who visited 
India under the India Wheat Loan Educational Exchange 
Programme, directed a training course on bibliography and 
book preservation at this Library. 

Shri Chakravarti Rajagopalachari, Ex-Governor-General of 
India, visited the Library. 

First issue (October-December 1957) of the Indian National 
Bibliography was published. Prof. Humayun Kabir presented 
it to the Prime Minister. 

The Library’s own bindery was opened and the Book Binding 
(Preparatory) Section was reorganised. 

An automatic book lift was installed to mechanise to some 


1959 


1960 


1961 
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extent the carrying of books, and help quicker service to 
readers. 

Author Table for Indian names was compiled to obviate the 
difficulty in using the Cutter’s Author Table for Indian 
names, 

Keyes D. Metcalf, Emeritus Librarian of the University of 
Harvard, U.S.A., visited the Library. 

Sanction for the construction of an Annexe to this Library. 
Shri Benoyendra Sen Gupta, Assistant Librarian, Cataloguing 
Division I, attended the preliminary meeting of the IFLA 
Working Group on Cataloguing Principles (International 
Cataloguing Conference) in London. 

Gift of Sir Jadunath Sarkar Collection. 

The Children’s Wing was opened in January by Professor 
Humayun Kabir. 

His Excellency Mr. K. E. Voroshilov, Chairman of the 
Presidium of the Supreme Soviet, U.S.S.R. and party 
visited the Library. 

Gift of Dr. S. N. Sen Collection. 

First volume (Indian Anthropology) of the Bibliography of 
Indology was published. 

Gift of Prof. S. Vaiyapuri Pillai Collection. 

His Excellency Mr. A. N. Kosygin, the First Deputy 
Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.R. and 
party visited the Library. 

Dr. Suzuki, an eminent authority on Buddhism, visited the 
Library. 

Laying of the Foundation stone of the Annexe by Shri 
Jawaharlal Nehru on 8th of May. 
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List of Chairmen of the Governing Council 


. Anderson, Sir George (1934-35) 
. Bagchi, S. C. (1925-26) 

. Bhatnagar, Dr. S. S. (1952-53) 
. Buckland, P. L. (1926-29) 


Clark, F. K. (1932) 


. Copleston, Most Reverend Reginald Stephen (1904-12) 
. Cotton, Sir Evan (1924-25) 

. D’ Rozario, Dr. A. M. (1958-60) 

. Edmondson, H. C. (1924-1926) 

. Ghosh, A. K. (1961-  ) 

. Kabir, Prof. Humayun (1952-53, 1954-56) 
. Leitch-Wilson, J. (1933) 

. Littlehailes, R. (1929-31) 

. Mackenzie, A. H. (1930) 

. Maitra, H. CG, (1927-28) 

. Mukhopadhyay, Sir Asutosh (1910-1924) 
. Parkinson, J. E. (1936-38) 

. Powell-Price, J. C. (1936-37) 

. Raleigh, T. (1903) 

. Ramsbotham, R. B. (1926-28) 

. Saiyidain, K. G. (1956-57) 

. Sargent, Sir John (1939-46) 

. Sen, Dr. D. M. (1946) 

. Statham, R. M. (1935) 

. Tara Chand, Dr. (1950-51) 
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Total 10 1 2 2 34 5 1 54 1 2 14 1 1 1 38 1 23 1 


A—Administrative Division; B—Acquisition Division; C Periodicals Section; 
D—Cataloguing Division No. I (Including Asutosh Collection); E—Cataloguing Division 
No. If; F—Buhar Library; G—Hindi Division (This Division has just been created & 
the staff has yet to be formulated & recruited. For so long all the Hindi work has been 
looked after by the Cataloguing Division II.); H—Bibliography Division; I—Reference 
Division ; J—Reading Room (Including Reading Room at Esplanade) ; }K—Preservation 
Division (This Division has a complement of staff as shown above and Foreman 1, 
U. D. Clerk 1, Reportwriter 1, Gold Finisher 4, Mender 6, Binder 14 and Labourer 4, 
making the total staff of the Division 46.); L—Stack Division; M—Lending Section; 
N—Librarianship Training Class; O—Children’s Library (No senior technical staff has 
been so far sanctioned for the Library because of the Home Ministry Ban. The work 
is being carried on by borrowing some junior staff from other Divisions. Proposals for 
staff are with this Ministry and are being processed.) 
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Chart showing the alignment of staff in the various Divisions 
and Sections of the Library as on the 8th May, 1961 
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Items 1947-48 1948-49 1949-50 1950-51 1951-52 








Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. 
1, Sanctioned Budget Grant 1,47,300 2,17,500 3,15,800 3,61,200  2,89,800 
2. Revenue Receipts 1,553 437 753 910 1,258 
3. Borrowers’ Security 
Deposit 13,228 21,061 17,062 16,395 15,887 


4, Withdrawal of Bor- 
rowers’ Security Deposit 13,085 13,077 13,282 12,094 10,530 


5. Expenditure on Pay and 
Allowances 83,448 1,16,772  1,57,571 1,70,859 —1,78,480 
6. Expenditure on Books 7,200 10,838 10,557 1 1,732 23,173 
7. Expenditure on Postage 
& Telegrams 986 506 1,412 1,024 1,212 
8. Expenditure on Medica] 
Concession 286 230 267 23 
9. Expenditure on Travell- 
ing Allowances 398 5,131 3,474 4,048 4,531 
10. Expenditure on the Administrative control of the Belvedere Estate was 
maintenance of the transferred to the Library with effect from 1.7.53. 
Belvedere Estate 
11. Number of Staff 76 86 101 102 107 
12. Number of Receipts 6,557 6,637 7,312 7,912 8,163 


13. Number of Issues 6,117 6,185 6,506 7,618 7,604 
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1952-53 1953-54 1954-55 1955-56 1956-57 1957-58 1958-59 1959-60 
Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs, Rs, Rs. 
3,43,885 4,59,750 6,11,000 6,76,000 8,04,000 10,73,629 10,77,563 12,16,278 
1,973 2,270 4,748 5,345 4,586 3,891 17,890 7,148 
20,004 26,451 36,637 36,444 «44,280 52,390 «53,790 52,950 
12,134 13,280 19,413 36,637 22,616 ~—«-23,832«27,254 29,586 
1,89,830 2,27,855 2,98,254 3,59,276 4,60,383 5,48,832 6,54,187 _7,37,695 
63,403 90,091 1,10,799 1,00,095 95,080 1,01,660 1,05,727 _1,26,056 
1,518 2,758 ~—«2,093-«4,842«*15,000 10,955 «9,963——«10,921 

300 1,351 + ©«473+~«=«d,975—Ss«*d24326.—s«3,216 «5,306 7,190 
3,279 6,680 6,544 + 3,327,««3,818 6,371,159 «11,337 

39,700 82,506 82,381 93,257 1,84,864 211,799 1,81,741 

115 175 176247285 346 378 426 
9,634 10,910 13,382 16,998 26,132 32,897 31,351 33,996 
11,680 12,054 19,333 24,469 42,855 «42,813 45,835 44,727 





APPENDIX XIV 
Select Bibliography 


Entries are arranged chronologically under each head 


Carcutta Pusric Lisrary 


Pusric Liprary Meetinc. (Jn The Calcutta Monthly Journal, 
October, 1835. p. 277-287.) 


A detailed report of the meeting that took place “on Monday 
the 3lst August, at ten o’clock to elect a committee, and arrange 
all such matters as may be necessary to give existence and effect 
to the proposed Public Library.” 


CatcuTta MonrHiy JourNAL; new series, 1833-1841. 
Contains proceedings of the general meeting of proprietors and 
subscribers of the Calcutta Public Library. 
Ref. 1836, p. 99-101; 1837, p. 198, 387, 454, 563, 817; 1838, 
p- 306; 1839, p. 90, 142, 385; 1840, p. 178. 


Caucutra Pusuic Lisrary, Calcutta. 
Report on the Calcutta Public Library for 1847-55; 1860-85; 
1884-89. With appendices. Calcutta, 1848-90. 


SToOcQuELER, J. H. 
The memoirs of a journalist. Bombay & London, The Times of 
of India, 1873. 261 p. 
Ref. chapter VI, p. 107. 
“... I determined to attempt the introduction of a similar 
establishment in Calcutta, for that city was equally destitute of a 
public library.” 


Catcutta Pusiic Lisrary, Calcutta. 
Copies of correspondence between the Government of Bengal 
and the authorities of the Calcutta Public Library. Calcutta, 
P. S. D’Rozario and Co., 1888. 48 p. 
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~—~-—Report on the Calcutta Public Library for 1889 with appendices. 
Calcutta, Printed by P. S. D’Rozario, 1890. 
Ref: A short report of the origin and establishment of the 
Calcutta Public Library, p. 5-11. 


~———-Copies of correspondence between the Government of Bengal 
and the Council of the Calcutta Public Library. Calcutta, 
Printed at the Newton Press, 1901. 14 p. 


BANDYOPADHYAY, Brojendranath 
Sahitya sadhak charitamala, v. 2; 4th ed. Calcutta, Bangiya 
Sahitya Parishad, 1355 B. S.—1948. 
Ref. Calcutta Public Library, p. 176-179. In Bengali. 


BaGAL, Jogeshchandra 
‘“‘Jatiya Granthagarer” janmakatha. (Jn Prabasi, Phalgun, 
1357 B. S.—1950. illus.) 
Deals with the history of the Calcutta Public Library. Jn 
Bengali. 


——“Jatiya Granthagarer” panchis batsar. (Jn Prabasi, Chaitra, 
1357 B. S.—1950. illus.) 
An account of the first twenty-five years of the Calcutta Public 
Library. Jn Bengali. 


——‘‘Jatiya Granthagarer” tritiya parva. (Jn Prabasi, Baisakh, 
1358 B. S.—1951. illus.) 
An account of the Calcutta Public Library, 1861-85. Jn Bengali. 


——“Jatiya Granthagarer rupantar. (Jn Prabasi, Jyaistha, 1358 
B. S.—1951.) 
An account of the transformation of the Calcutta Public Library 
into the Imperial Library. Jn Bengalt. 


BANDYOPADHYAY, Chittaranjan 
Kalkatar public Library. (Jn Desh, Kartik 8, 1359 B.S.—1952. 
p. 731-34.) 
An account of the Calcutta Public Library. Jn Bengali. 


——Granthagarik Bipinchandra. (Jn Desh, February 14, 1959. 
p. 161-64.) 
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Deals with the close association of Bipinchandra Pal with the 
Calcutta Public Library. Jn Bengali. 


IMPERIAL LIBRARY 


Tue Gazette or Inpta. Part IV, February 1, 1902. 
An Act to confirm and validate certain indentures made 
between the Agricultural and Horticultural Society of India 
and the Calcutta Public Library, respectively, and the Secretary 
of State for India in Council. (Act no. 1 of 1902). p. 1-8. 
Short Title: Imperial Library (Indentures Validation) Act, 1902. 


OPENING OF THE IMPERIAL Liprary. Interesting speech by the 
Viceroy. (In The Englishman, January 31, 1903. p.'5). 
Contains the full text of Lord Curzon’s speech delivered on the 
occasion. 


THE ENGLISHMAN, Calcutta. February 2, 1903. 
Ref. p. 5, column 6. 
A short notice on the Public Reference Library. 


ImpertAL Liprary, Calcutta. 
Annual report; 1903-1947, Calcutta, the Library, 1904-1948. 


Cotton, Harry Evan Auguste 
Calcutta old and new, a historical and descriptive handbook to 
the city. Calcutta, Newman, 1907. 1011 p. 
Ref. chapter XIII: The Metcalfe Hall and Imperial Library, 
p. 786-800. 


Duar, K. N. 
The Imperial Library, Calcutta. (In The Calcutta Review, 
January, 1920. p. 67-80). 
Attempts “to pass in review what the Imperial Library—by 
far the premier library in India has so far done in the way of 
affording facilities to scholars, scientists, historians and the 
students in general.” 


Cuapman, J. A. 
The Imperial Library, past and future. (Jn The Calcutta 
Review, March, 1922. p. 447-457.) 
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~-——The Imperial Library; its value for lending books. (Jn The 
Calcutta Review, February, 1926, p. 328-330.) 
Reproduced from The Statesman, January 5, 1926. 


ImpErtaL LipRARY MANUSCRIPTS; scheme to repair damage. (In The 
Statesman, June 27, 1948. p. 7.) 
“The Indian Government, it is learnt, are taking urgent steps 
to salvage their precious collection of manuscripts at the Imperial 
Library, Calcutta, a large portion of which has been damaged.” 


Tue Movern Review, Calcutta. August, 1948. 
Ref. Notes on the Imperial Library, p. 102. 
“There have been some stringent criticisms on the part of 
scholars at the proposal to shift the Imperial Library to the 
Belvedere in Alipore, Calcutta. ... we ourselves cannot un- 
derstand why the library cannot be shifted to the Metcalfe 
Hall site.” 


BANERJEE, C. R. 
Fifty years of glorious service. (Jn Amrita Bazar Patrika, 
Calcutta, February 1, 1953. p. 9.) 
Contains an account of the service rendered by the Imperial 
Library, 1903-1947. 


Jucantar, Calcutta, Ist February, 1953. 
Ref. Bengali translation of the full text of Lord Curzon’s speech 
on the Imperial Library, 1903. p. 4. In Bengal. 


NATIONAL LIBRARY 


Inp1a. Constituent Assembly. 
The Constituent Assembly of India (legislative) debates: official 
report; v. 6, 1948 (9th Aug. to 31st Aug, 1948.) Delhi, Manager 
of publications, 1948. 817 p. 
Ref: Imperial Library (change of name) Billintroduced, p.443— 
444, 


Inpia. Laws, Statutes, etc. 
Collection of the Acts of the central legislature and ordinances 
of the Governor-General, for the year, 1948. Delhi, Manager 
of publications, 1949. 
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Ref: Act, 51 of 1948—an act to change the name of the Imperial 
Library. 


BaneRjez, C. R. 
The eventful career of the National Library. (Jn Hindusthan 
Standard, Calcutta, February 3, 1949. p. 11.) 


Inp1a. National Library, Calcutta. 
Annual report; 1948-1958. Calcutta, National Library, 1956-60. 
Reports for 1948-49 to 1950-51 cyclostyled; reports for 1951-52 
to 1957-58 printed. 


BHATTACHARYA, S. C. 
Our National Library. (Jn The Modern Review, May, 1950 
p- 381-83.) 
Deals with the history of the Library, its reports, how it serves, 
what it neglects, and what it aspires. 


BHATTACHARYA, Krishnamay 
Bangladeser granthagar; vol. 1. Calcutta, Debdatta & Co., 
1957. 
Ref. National Library, p. 1-6. 
An account of the Library. First published in Dainik Basumati, 
llth May, 1952. Jn Bengali. 


Tue Nationat Liprary, Calcutta. (Jn Indian Librarian, vol. 7, 
No. 3, December, 1952. p. 88-91.) 


SanyaL, Mira 
National Library. (Jn Desh, 17th Magh, 1359 B. S.—3lIst 
January, 1953. p. 38-42.) 
On the growth and development of the Library. Jn Bengait. 


Tue Amrita Bazar Patrixa, Calcutta, February 1, 1953. 
Ref. Editorial: National Library, p. 4. Fifty years of National 
Library, p. 9-12 illus. 


Bacau, Jogeshchandra 
Jatiya Granthagar. (In Ananda Bazar Patrika, February, 1953. 
p- 10). 
On the history of the National Library. Jn Bengali. 
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-——The National Library. (Jn Hindusthan Standard, February 1, 
1953. p. V.) 


On the history of the Library. 


BaANDYOPADHYAY, Chittaranjan 


Jatiya granthagarer sekal o ekal. (Jn Jugantar, Calcutta, Ist 
February, 1953; National Library Golden Jubilee special 
supplement, p. 1-2.) 

An account of the National Library, past and present. Jn Bengali. 


———Fifty years of glorious service. (In The Amrita Bazar Patrika, 
Calcutta, February 1, 1953. p. 9.) 
Contains an account of the service rendered by the National 
Library, 1948-1952. 


Cuanpa, A. K, 
The romance of our Library. (Jn The Amrita Bazar Patrika, 
Calcutta, February 1, 1953. p. 9.) 
Traces the evolution of the National Library from the inception 
of the Calcutta Public Library. 


HinpusTHAN STANDARD, Calcutta, February 1, 1953. 
Ref. The National Library celebrates Golden Jubilee, p. 5. 


Inpia, National Library, Calcutta. 
Golden Jubilee Souvenir. Calcutta, National Library, 1953. 
54 p. plates, ports. 


JuGantar, Calcutta, Ist February, 1953. 
Ref. Editorial: National Library, p. 4. Zn Bengali. 


Jucantar, Calcutta, lst February, 1953; National Library Golden 
Jubilee special supplement. 
Contains an account of the collections of the National Library, 
p. 1; the present state and the future hope, p. 1; the facilities 
of the Library, p. 4. In Bengali. 


Kesavan, B. S. 
The National Library in its new home. (Jn The Amrita Bazar 
Patrika, Calcutta, February 1, 1953. p. 9.) Also reprinted in 
Indian Librarian, vol. 7, no. 4, March 1953. p. 109-13. 
20 
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Deals with ‘the great significance of the change of venue from 
Esplanade to Belvedere.’ 


MooxegjeE, H. C. 
Speech delivered by Dr. H. C. Mookerjee, M.a., PH.D., D. LITT., 
Governor of West Bengal, at the Golden Jubilee celebrations 
of the National Library at Belvedere, Calcutta, on Sunday, 
the Ist February, 1953. Calcutta, Superintendent of Printing, 
West Bengal, 1953. 7 p. 


Sen Gupta, Benoyendranath 
Inside story of work done in the National Library. (Jn The 
Amrita Bazar Patrika, Calcutta, February 1, 1953. p. 12). 
Deals with the processing of books & periodicals in the 
Library. 


ANANDA Bazar Parrika, Calcutta, 2nd February, 1953. 
Ref. Editorial: “Jatiya Granthagar.” p. 4. 
On the National Library. Jn Bengali. 


HinpustHAN STANDARD. Calcutta, 2nd February, 1953. 
Ref. Editorial: The National Library, p. 4. 


Tue Statesman, Calutta, February 2, 1953. 
National Library in new home, by a staff reporter. p. 1 & 3. 


Bose, Bani 
A short history of the National Library. (Jn The Modern 
Review, 1953: February, p. 128-132; March, p. 207-210.) 


Invi. Parliament. 
Parliamentary debates. House of the People. Official report. 
pt. II: Proceedings other than questions and answers, v. 4, 
1954. Delhi, Manager of publications. 1954. 
Ref. Delivery of Books (Public Libraries) Bill, col. 5583-5606. 
(12 pages). 


KrIsHNACHARYA 


Hamara rastriya pustakalay. (Jn Prakashan samachar, vol. 2, 
no. 12, 1955. p. 578-582.) 
Deals with the history of the National Library. Jn Hindi. 
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Asut Karam Azap, Maulana 
Speeches of Maulana Azad, 1947-1955. Delhi, Publications 
Division, 1956. viii, 331 p. plates. 
Ref. A National Library for India, p. 231-234. 
Address at the opening of the National Library, Belvedere, 
Alipore, February 1, 1953. 


ANANDARAM, Kapila 
Bharata rastriya granthalaya. (Jn Prajamata, 4th August, 1957. 
p. 20.) 
In Kannada. 


Datar, C. V. 
Kalkattyache rashtriya granthalay. (In Maharashtra Vistar, 
February, 1958. p. 9-12.) 
An account of the National Library. Jn Marathi. 


Gov, K. M. 
Calcutta-yile National Library: India-yile ettavum valiya 
grantha salayute caritravum pravarttanavum. (Jn Mathru- 
bhumi, 2nd February, 1958. p. 5-7, 45, 46.) 
On the history and working of the National Library. In 
Malayalam. 


Jena, Abakasa 
Bharatara jatiya granthagara. (Jn Asantakali. Calcutta. vol. 8, 
no. 11, November 1958. p. 15-18.) 
An account of the National Library. Jn Oriya. 


Darar, C. V. 
Kalkattyache rashtriya granthalay. (Jn Sahitya Sahakar, 
March, 1959. p. 3-6.) 
An account of the National Library. Jn Marathi. 


Recr, Pandharinath 
National Library of India. (Jn Manohar, April, 1960. p. 13-16). 
In Marathi. 


Josu, S. B. 
Mulasathi samriddha granthalay. (In Ravivar Sakal, 18th 


December, 1960. p. 5-6). 
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On the Children’s Wing of the National Library. Jn Marathi. 


West BENGAL. Publicity Department. 
Calcutta landmarks. Calcutta, Director of Publicity, Govt. 
of West Bengal, [1961]. 110 p. illus. map. 
Ref. India’s largest National Library, p. 99-101. 


Tue BELVEDERE 


Fay, Eliza 
Original letters from India. . . by Mrs. Fay. Printed at Calcutta, 
1817. vi, 404 p. 
Ref. to Belvedere, letter no. 15 dated 29th May, 1780. 


Grric, G. K., Comp. 
Memoirs of the Right Hon. Warren Hastings, first Governor- 
General of Bengal. Compiled from original papers. London, 
Richard Bentley, 1841. 3v. 
Ref. to the visit of Kamal-ud-din, principal witness against 
Maharaja Nandakumar, to Warren Hastings at Belvedere, 
v. 1, p. 523. 


Upjoun, A. 
Calcutta in the olden time—its localities. (In Calcutta Review, 
v. 18, 1852.) 
Reference to Belvedere, p. 285-6. 


Hunter, W. W. 
Statistical account of Bengal. London, Trubner, 1875-77. 20v. 
Ref. v. 1, p. 100. The author refers to Upjohn’s article in the 
Calcutta Review wherein it is stated that Belvedere was the 
favourite residence of Warren Hastings, and says that he has 
been unable to verify the statement. 


Tempre, Sir Richard 
Men and events of my time in India. London, John Murray, 
1882. xviii, 526 p. 
Ref. Belvedere, p. 422, 436. 


Beveripcsg, H. 
The trial of Maharaja Nandakumar, a narrative of a judicial 
murder. Calcutta, Thacker, Spink and Co., 1886. 454 p. 
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Ref. p. 178. The author holds that Kamal-ud-din came not to 
Belvedere, but to Hasting’s House to meet Warren Hastings. 
Also ref. to Belvedere being advertised for sale in October, 1784. 


Durrrin and Ava, Marchioness of [Hariot Blackwood]. 
Our viceregal days in India; selections from my journal, 
1884-88. London, 1889. 2v. 
Ref. to Belvedere, holding that Belvedere House is much 
better than the Government House. 


Buckianp, C. E. 
Bengal under the Lieutenant-Governors; being a narrative 
of the principal events and public measures during their period 
of office, from 1854 to 1898. Calcutta, S. K. Lahiri & Co., 
1901. Qv. 
Ref. Curious theft at Belvedere, vol. 1, p. 477. 
Belvedere, with bibl. footnotes, vol. 2, p. 1012-1021. 
Contains a photogravure of South view of Belvedere, 1895. 


Hastines, Sir Warren 
The Jetters of Warren Hastings to his wife transcribed in full 
from the originals in the British Museum. Edinburgh, William 
Blackwood and sons, 1905. viii, 484 p. plates. 
Ref. Belvedere, p. 29, 64-66, 199, 451. 


CampBELL, A. Claude 
Glimpses of Bengal; vol. 1. Calcutta, Campbell & Medland, 
[1907]. 341 p. illus. 
Ref. Belvedere, p. 130-32. 


Corron, Harry Evan Auguste 
Calcutta old and new; a historical and descriptive handbook 
to the city. Calcutta, Newman, 1907. 1011 p. 
Ref. chapter XVI: Belvedere and Alipore, p. 862-904. 


Busregp, H. E. 
Echoes from old Calcutta, being chiefly reminiscences of the 
days of Warren Hastings, Francis, and Impey; 4th ed. London, 
W. Thacker & Co., 1908. 431 p. 
Ref.: p. 111-17, Duel between Francis and Hastings near 
Belvedere. 
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Guosn, Debendra Prasad 
Belvedere. (Jn Aryavarta, Phalgun, 1318 B. S.—1911. 
p. 825-829.) 
An account of Belvedere, with bibl. notes. Jn Bengali. 


BENGAL PAst AND PreEsENT, vol. 47, 1934. 
Ref. p. 126—Belvedere. 
A short editorial note giving early references to Belvedere. 


Amrita Bazar Parrika, Calcutta, February 1, 1953. 
Ref: Belvedere, now permanent home of National Library, p. 12. 
A historical account of Belvedere. 


Inpia. National Library, Calcutta. 
The National Library of India; Golden Jubilee souvenir. 
Calcutta, Printed by the Manager, Govt. of India Press, 1953. 
54 p. 
Ref. Brief history of Belvedere, p. 5-6. 


‘A READER” 
Belvedere House; the Home of India’s National Library. (Jn 
Indian Librarian, vol. 13, no. 4, March 1959. p. 166-68.) 


APPENDIX XV 


Facts at a Glance 


1, Year of Library’s Foundation .. .. 1903 
2. Change of name to National Library .. September, 1948 
3. Shift to Belvedere Ms .. 1948 
4. Formal opening at Belvedere .. .. February 1, 1953 
5. Number of working days in a year .. 362 
6. Total number of books aa .. 10,07,298 
7. Total number of manuscripts .. .. 2,186 
8. Publications received under the Acts .. 1,97,761 
9. Publications received as gifts .. 1,43,766 
10. Indian official publications .. we = 74,145 


11. 


12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19, 
20. 
21. 
22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 
26. 


APPENDICES 


United Nations & League of Nations 


publications 

U.S. and other foreign Govts. ‘publications 
Periodicals (bound vols.) 

Average number of books received per day 
Number of current periodicals received 
Average number of issues of current periodi- 
cals received per day ie 

Average number of readers per day 4 
Average number of books issued per oy 
from Lending Section 

Average number of books deed per day in 
the Reading Rooms 

Averagé number of requisition gine for hooks 
dealt with per day ie 
Annual budget grant (1960-61) Rs. 
Budget grant for purchase of publications 
(1960-61) Rs. 
By reappropriation Rs. 
Number of staff: 

(a) Technical sav od: 

(b) Ministerial ek ry 

(c) Class IV . 149 
Average number of letters, ctc., received 
per day .- 

Average number of ‘eters, etc., issued 


Total running length of steel shelving for 
books 
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8,374 
1,60,713 
53,602 
200 
6,584 


528 
920 


200 
1,000 


1,500 
15,66,200.00 


75,000.00 
50,000.00 


426 


120 


160 


15 miles 


INDEX 


A.L.A. Rules, adoption of, 74, 116, 221 

Abdul Ali, A.F., 18 

‘Abd-ul-Muqtadir, 68 

Abdur Rahim Collection, 128 

Abul Khayr Muhammad Yusuf, 68 

Acquisition Division, 37, 102-13; Corres- 
pondence section, 108; Delivery of 
Books Law section, 108; future expan- 
sion, 111; Gift & Exchange section, 
107; history & function, 105-06; Indent 
& Accessions section, 107; Maps 
section, 109; Periodicals section, 109- 
11; reorganisation of, 106-07; Serials 
section, 107; staff, 106-07; statistics, 
112-13 

Acquisition policy, 102-04 

Administration of the Library, 96-101 

Administrative Division, 99-101 

Administrative officer, duties of, 99 

Advisory Committee for Libraries, 35 

Agri-Horticultural Society of India, 
Royal, 3, 10, 13, 250-51 

Alden, John, 41, 151, 274; report of, 
42-8 

American Documents, 21, 105 

Annexe, 52-7; Air-conditioning of, 55; 
auditorium, 53, 55-6; canteen, 53, 55, 
57; cost of, 56; Metcalf, Keyes D., his 
opinion on, 55; photostat & microfilm 
equipment, 52; rare books, housing 
of, 52; Reading Room, 55 

Anthropology, Indian, Bibliography of, 
90 

Arabic, Persian and Urdu See Buhar 
Library 

Asadullah, K.M., 16, 18, 23, 28, 57 

Ashfaque Hussain, 29 

Asiatic Society of Bengal, 25, 184-86, 
209 

Assamese language, collection, 155; unit, 
115 

Asutosh Collection, 32, 104, 125, 155, 
198-99, 204-08; Catalogues, 76, 119 

Author Catalogues: Printed: Arabic & 
Persian, 76; Bengali, 71-2;(new series), 


76-7; European languages, 63-71; 
(new series), 74-7; Sanskrit, Pali & 
Prakrit, 73 

Azad, Abul Kalam, 29, 31-3, 58, 96; 
speech by, 255-58 


Bangiya Sahitya Parishad, 35 

Batid Baran Mukherjee Collection, 32, 
104, 210 

Barrow, J.R., 16 

Barrow’s laminating machine, 47, 151 

Belvedere, history of, 29-31; renovation 

of, 49-50, 54; shift to, 31 

Belvedere Estate, for development of 
National Library, 50 

Bengal Library Association, 95 

Bengal Social Science Association, 12 

Bengali language, collection, 155-67; 
unit, 115 

Bengali language and literature, Biblio- 
graphy of, 149 

Bethune, J.E.D., 4, 7 

Bibliographical sources, 282-92 

Bibliographies, printed, list of, 267-70 

Bibliography and Reference Divisions, 
89-92, 131-34; staff, 133; organisation, 
131-34 

Binding, 149-51; contractors, 150 

Blumhardt, J.F., 61 

Bookbinding see Binding 

Book carrier, electric, 86 

Book lift, 49, 144, 274 

Botany, Indian, Bibliography of, 149 

Bradshaw, Henry, 66 

British Museum, 14-5, 21, 23, 66, 257-58 

Brunet, J.C. Manuel du Libraire, 61 

Buhar Library, 33, 126-31; classification, 
23; Collection, 20, 202-03» manus- 
cripts, Catalogue Raisonné of, 67-8; 
staff, 131; statistics, 131 


Calcutta, University of, 95, 97 

Calcutta Public Library, 1-12; acquisi- 
tion policy of, 6, 7; administration of, 
5, 6; arrangement, fixed location 
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system of, 8; assets of, 12; catalogues 
of, 59-61; decline of, 9; fist Librarian 
of, 4; government aid, request for, 10; 
Mackenzie plan for re-organisation 
of, 9, 10; municipal management of, 
10-12; Lending section of, 8; open 
access, experiment in, 7; proprictors 
of, 5, 7-10; purchase and terms of 
transfer, 13; requisition slips, intro- 
duction of, 8; statistics, 245-48 

Canadian Govt. publications, 105 

Card cabinets, 23, 54 

Carey, William, Exhibition of carly 
printing, 36; comments on, 36 

Catalogues, Card, 72-80; Asian language 
publications, 80; European Janguage 
publications, 77-9; Indian language 
publications, 80; Indian official publi- 
cations, 79; Periodical publications, 79 


CaraLocuss, Printep: 

Calcutta Public Library, 59-6); Cata- 
logue (1855), 59; Appendix to, 
compiled by J. Long, 59; Supplement 
to, 60; Catalogue of 1898, 60 
Imperial Libiary, 63-72; Author 
Catalogues: Arabic & Persian (1915), 
57; Bengak, A-F (1941), 71; G-L 
(1943), 72; European languages, A-L 
(1904), 63-4, A-L, first supplement 
(1917), 67; M-Z (1904), 64; M-Z, 
first supplement (1918), 67; Cumulated 
vols.: A-B (1941), C-E (1942), F-H 
(1942), I-L (1943), 71; of Books in 
the Reading Room, 63; Catalogue of 
Indian official publications, 65; of 
manuscripts, Buhar Library, 7-8: of 
Maps (1913), 65 

Subject Index to Author Catalogue 
(1908), 64, - Ist supplement to (1929), 
68, - 2nd supplement to (1939), 70-1 
Imperial Records Office and Library, 
61-2; Catalogue of Books and serial 
articles relating to languages, 61; 


Genera] Catalogue for India and 
Southern Asia, 62 
National Library, 72-80: Author 


Catalogues: Bengali (new series) M-R 
(1959), 76; European languages (new 
series) M (1953), N-P (1954), Q-R 
(1956), S (1960), 74; Sanskrit, Pali and 
Prakrit, AG (1951), H-Q (1938), 73; 
Classified Catalogues: Asutosh Collec- 


tion, Class 700 (1957), 76; Periodicals, 
Newspapers & Gazettes (1956), 75-6 
Catalogues, printed, list of, 267-70 
Cataloguing Division-I (European 
languages), 117-26; Asutoth Collection 
unit, 125; Card filing, maintenance & 
coordination unit, 120, 124-25; Card 
reproduction & mounting unit, 120, 
124; Current cataloguing unit, 124; 
history, 121-24; Indian official publica- 
tions unit, 118-19, 125; Monthly list 
unit, 121; Periodicals, Newspapers & 
Gazettes unit, 125; Retrospective 


cataloguing unit, 125; staff, 121-26; 
Subject catalogue revision —_ unit, 
125-26 


Cataloguing Division-II (Asian langu- 
ages), 114-17; Asian section, 114-15; 
Language units, 115-16; staff, 115-17 

Cataloguing rules, 36, 112 

Cataloguing scheme, 1947, Special officer 
for, 121 

Central Reference Library, 93-4, 218-19 

Chapman, J. A., 15, 16, 18, 21, 26, 28, 
57, 68 

Chatterjee, Suniti Kumar, 221 

Chaudhuri, Jatindra Bimal, 176 

Children’s libraries in India, 152 

Children’s Library, 48-9, 54, 152-54, 275; 
cost of, 154; furniture & decor, 153; 
language collections, 153; number of 
books in, 154; opening of, 49, 152; 
Librarian, 49 

Chinese language section, development of, 
38, 57 

Chinese publications, 103 

Chronology of events, 270-75 

Classification schemes, adopted, 80-3; 
British Museum system, 23; Colon 
Classification notation in Indian National 
Bibliography, 223-24 

Cotton, H.E.A., 3, 29 

Council see Governing Council 

Council of Scientific and Industrial 
Research, 94 

Curzon, Lord, 12, 24, 28, 96, 249, 256, 
270 

Cutter Table, adapted for Indian authors, 
16, 275 


De, Harinath, 15, 195, 255 
Delivery of Books Act, 37, 49, 56, 94, 
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107, 115, 123, 219; receipts under, 56, 
104, 112 
Depository of foreign documents, 105 
Deputy Librarian, duties of, 99 
Deutsche Bicherei, Leipzig, 140 
Dewey Decimal Classification, adoption 
of, 83, 116, 221-25 
Directory of Indian periodicals, 112 
Directory of Indian publishers, 111 
Documentary on the National Library, 
94.5, 273 


East India Board Library, 28 

East India College Library, 28 

East India Company, 3, 30 

Estimates Committee of Parliament, 51-3, 
57, 275 . 

Employees’ Association, 54 

Esplanade East, No. 5, Newspaper Stack 
& Reading Room, 87; shift to, 16, 18 

European literature, dissemination of, 7 

Exchanges, international, 104-05, 273 

Exhibition of books and manuscripts, 
36, 95, 266-67; Carey, 36; of paintings 
of Tagore, 35 


F.A.O., publications of, 105 

Facts at a glance, 292-93 

Finance of the Library, 101, Statistics, 
280-81 

Fire precautions, 148-49 

Five Year Plans, projects under, 58 

Fixed location, 10, 23, 64, 81 

Foreign language sections, development 
of, 38, 57 

Food & Agricultural 
publications of, 105 

Fort William, College of, 2, 4, 28, 158 

Francis, Philip, 30 

French language section, development of, 
38, 57 

Furtseva, Madame, 154 


Organization, 


German language section, devclopment 
of, 3B, 57 

Gift collections, 104, 119, 204-17 

Golden Jubilee, 34-5, 176 

Governing Council: Calcutta Public 
Library, 5, 6, 10, 11; Imperial Library, 
16, 20-2, 128; National Library, 37, 
48, 96-7, 150, 152 

Governing Council, Chairmen, list of, 276 


Government of India press bindery, 26, 
149 

Grant, John Peter, 1, 4 

Grant, W. P., 4, 5 

Grey, William, 30 

Guide to the Imperial Library, 24, 86, 136 

Gujarati language, collection, 167; unit, 
115 


Hastings, Warren, 30 

“Heading Book”, 23 

Hidayat Husain, Shams-ul-ulama, 68 
Hidayat Husain Collection, 128 

Hindi language, collection, 37, 167-70; 


unit, 115 
Hints to Readers, 24, 134 
Holidays observed: Calcutta Public 


Library, 8; National Library, 84-5, 
259-61 


1.C.A.O., publications of, 105 

LL.O., publications of, 105 

1.M.F., publications of, 105 

Imambara Collection, 129 

Imperial Library, 12-28; acquisition 
policy of, 19-21; acquisition, Expert 
Committee on, 20; administration of, 
15; binding and repair, 26; book- 
exchange, 21; budget in 1910-1], 19; 
budget provision for books, 19; card 
cabinets, 23; Catalogues, 63-72; Catalo- 
guing rules, 36; Classification, 23; 
copyright status, asked for, 21-2; 
finance, 6; “Ladies Wing”, 135-36; 
Lending Dept., statistics, 24-5; 
Librarian, first, 15; Library training 
class, 27-8; opening of, 13, 249-55, 270; 
organisational units, 17; preservation 
of books, 25-6; processing of books, 
22-3; Reading Room: attendance 
figures, 24; maintenance of, Bengal 
Govt. grant for, 97; Reference collec- 
tion, 23; Rules for compiling the Catalogue 
of printed books, maps, etc., (1913) 65-7; 
Shelf-listing of books, 23; shift to 
Esplanade East, 16, 18; shift to Jaba- 
kusum House, 19, 31; shift to Metcalfe 
Hall, 13; staff, 17; stock-taking, 18 

Imperia! Library Act, 14 

Imperial Records Office and Library 
Catalogues, 61-2 

Index Translationum, 92-3 

Index Translationum Indicarum, 93 
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India Office Library, 21, 140 

Indian language collections, 
statistics 203 

Indian National Bibliography, 35, 50, 93-4, 
104; arrangement, 222-23; cataloguing, 
224; classification, 223-24; cumulations, 
226-27; editorial unit, 231; experi- 
mental fascicule, 221-22; first issue of, 
227; index, 224-25; Indic names, 
rendering of, 224; language biblio- 
graphies, 228-30; opinions of experts 
on, 227-28; organisational set-up, 
230-32; printing of, 228; publishers’ list 
in, 226; Roman script, use of, 220-22, 
227; statistics, 232-41; use of Colon 
notation in, 221, 223-24 

Indian National Bibliography Committee, 
219-21; recommendations of, 220-2! 

Indian National Bibliography Division, 
218-41; administrative unit, 231-32; 
history, 219 

Indian Official Publications, 
(1909), 65 

Indian Scientific and Technical Publications, 
a bibliography, 94 

Indian Standards Institution, Documen- 
tation Committee of, 35 

Indiana Collection, 85, 103 

Indology, Bibliography of, 38, 89, 94, 
264-65 

Information and Broadcasting, Ministry 
of, 94, 273 

Inter-library loan, 25, 39, 88, 140 

International Civil Aviation Organiza- 
tion, publications of, 105 

International Court of Justice, publica- 
tions of, 105 

International Labour 
publications of, 105 

International Monetary Fund, publica- 
tions of, 105 


155-203; 


Catalogue of 


Organization, 


Jabakusum House, shift to, 19, 31 

Jadunath Sarkar Collection, 33, 104, 129, 
210-13; manuscripts in, 210-11 

Jalaliyah Library, 126 

Japanese language section, development 
of, 38, 57 

Journals, Oriental, 194, 197-98 


Kabir, Humayun, 29, 49, 53, 96, 152, 275 
Kannada language, collection, 170-72; 
unit, 15 


Kesavan, B. S., 73; deputation to Paris, 
273; visit to U.S., 266 


Legal deposit see Delivery of Books Act 

Lending Section, 87-8, 134-37; opening 
hours, 261; rules, 261-63; staff, 139-40 

Lenin Library, 140 

Librarian, as adviser to U.P. S.C. & W.B. 
P.S.C., 35; as Chief Editor of I.N.B., 
35; as member of Advisory Committee 
for Libraries, I.S.I. Documentation 
Committee, National Book Trust, 
U.G.C., 35; as Secy. to Governing 
Council, 97; delegation of powers to, 
98; powers and duties of, 98-9; technical 
advice to ministries & institutions by, 
35 

Library cess, 9 

Library of Congress, 21, 140 

Library Training Class: Imperial 
Library, 27-8; National Library, 57 

Long, James, 30, 59 

Loss of books, 204 


4 


Macfarlane, John, 15, 21, 23, 28, 64, 67, 
80, 249 

Malayalam language, collection, 172-73; 
unit, 115 

Manuscripts, in Buhar Library, 20, 67-8, 
126-30; in Imambara Collection, 129; 
in Jadunath Sarkar Collection, 129-30, 
210-12; in Vaiyapuri Pillai Collection, 
214-15; in Zakariya Collection, 129 

Maps, Catalogue of, 65 

Maps and plans, processing of, 119 

Marathi language, collection, 173-74; 
unit, 115 

Metcalf, Keyes D., 39, 55, 275 

Metcalfe Hall, 3, 11, 13, 59, 127, 135, 
250-51 

Mir Jaffar Ali Khan, 29, 257 

Mitra, Peary Chand, 4, 5, 11, 12 

Monthly lists of additions, 105, 121, 123 

Mookerjee, H. C., 33 

Morsch, Lucille, 40 

Mukherjee, Barid Baran, 210 

Mukhopadhyay, Asutosh, 31-2, 204, 208 


Narendra Krishna, 5 

National Archives of India, 40, 45-6 
National Book Trust, 35, 91, 94 
National Central Library, London, 140 
Nehru, Jawaharlal, 28 , 
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Newspaper Stacks & Reading Room at 
the Esplanade, 87, 144 


Opening of the Library, formal, 33-5, 
255-58 

Opening hours, 37, 84, 259, 261 

Organisational chart, 277 

Oriya language, collection, 174-75; unit, 
15 


Pal, Bepin Chandra, 11 

Pali see Sanskrit, Pali & Prakrit 

Pali literature, 195-96 

Panjabi language, collection, 
unit, 115 

Persian see Buhar Library 

Periodicals section see Acquisition Division 

Periodicals, Newspapers and Gazettes, 
processing of, 119 

Photostat & microfilm, equipment, 52; 
service, 151 

Prakrit see Sanskrit, Pali & Prakrit 

Prakrit hterature, 196-97 

Preservation Division, 149-52; laboratory, 
151; bindery, 149-51, 274; staff, 151-52 

Preservation of books, 25-6, 40-2, 147 


175-76; 


Press and Registration of Books Act, 21, 


28; receipts under, 104 
Pringle, A.T., 62 
Publications, list of, 267-70 
Punjabi see Panjabi 


Qasim Hasir Radawai, 68 


Raffles Museum, Singapore, 140 

Rahman, H., 53 

Rajagopalachari, C., 29, 274 

Ramakrishna Mission Institute of Culture, 
35; Children’s Library, 152 

Ramdas Sen Collection, 32, 198-99, 208- 
09 

Ranganathan, S.R., 224 

Readers’ Hostel, 53 

Reading Rooms, 84-7, 134-36; at 
Esplanade, 87; maintenance contri- 
bution of W.B. Govt. to, 97; opening 
hours of, 84; rules, 259-60; study 
carrels, 49 

Reading Rooms Division, 134-38; organi- 
sation, 137-38; staff, 138 

Reference Division see Bibliography & 
Reference Division 

Relative location, 81 


« 


Reorganisation of the Library, in 1950, 37 

Richey Committee, 22, 26-7 

Rolling stacks, 39 

Roy, B.C., 33 

Royal Agri-Horticultural Society of India 
see Agri-Horticultural Society of India, 
Royal 

Rules: Imperial Library, 14; National 
Library, 259-63 

Rules for compiling the Catalogues in the 
Imperial Library, 65-7 

Russian language section, development 
of 38, 57 


Sadruddin, Munshi of Buhar, 33, 126-27, 
257 

Sadruddin Ahmed, 126-27 

Sahitya Akademi, 91, 93-4, 273 

Sanskrit, Pali & Prakrit languages, 
collections, 176; unit, 115 

Sanskrit literature, its appreciation in 
Europe and America, 183-84 

Sapru, Tej Bahadur. 92, 215-17 

Sapru papers, 215-17 

Sarkar, Jadunath, 211-12 

Scholfield, A. F., 23, 66, 81-2 

Scientific Research and Cultural Affairs, 
Ministry of, 37 

Sen, Ramdas, 209 

Sen, Surendranath, 213-14 

Shelf-listing of European books, 23 

Siddons, Joachim Hayward, 1, 28 

Smithsonian Institution, 21 

Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Literature in India, 31 

Stack Division, 141-49; history, 141-42; 
“missing books’, 146; organisation, 
142-49; staff, 149 

Stack Room, 39-40 

Stacy, 4,5 

Staff Council, 54 

Staff quarters, 50, 51, 53 

Staff strength 278-79 

Steel shelving, length of, 293 

Stocqueler, J. H., pseud, see Siddons, 
Joachim Hayward . 

Strong, F.P., 3 

Subject Catalogues, preparation of, 117- 
18 

Subject headings, revision of, 118 

Subject Index to Author Catalogue, 64-5, 
68, 70-1 
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Surendranath Sen Collection, 33, 104, 
130, 213-14 


Tagore, Dwarkanath, 2, 4 

Tagore, Rabindranath, 22; exhibition of 
paintings by, 35 

Tamil language, collection, 200-01; unit, 
115 

Tara Chand, 29 

Telugu language, collection, 201-02; unit, 
115 

Temple, Richard, 29 

Training for Librarianship see Library 
Training class 

Tripura Collection, 20 


U.N., publications of, 105 

U.N.E.S.C.O., publications of, 105 

Union Public Service Commission, 35 

United Nations, publications of, 105; 
processing of, 119 

United Nations Educational Scientific 
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and Cultura! Organization, publica- 
tions of, 105 

United States of America, Documents of, 
21, 105 

University Grants Commission, 35 

Urdu language, collection, 202-03; unit, 
15 


Vacuum cleaners, 148 

Vaiyapuri Pillai, 214-15 

Vaiyapuri Pillai Collection, 33, 214-15 
Visva-Bharati University, 35 


West Bengal Public Service Commission, 
35 

Wheat Loan Educational Exchange pro- 
gramme, 41, 273-74 

Willingdon, Lord, 30 

World List of Historical Periodicals, 93 


Yusuf Mirza, 129 


Zakariya Collection, 129 
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